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INDIAN ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


1. The Indian Round Table Conference u-as inaugurated bj’ His 
Majesty the Hing-Einperor, at a public session in the Royal Gallery 
of the House of Lords, on 12lh November, 1930. 

The full proceedings at this session arc printed on pages 11 to 19. 

2. After the opening ceremony, the Conference decided, on the 
advice of the Business Coiuniillcc (appointed at the close of tbe first 
session), to proceed to a general discussion in Plenary Session “ On 
the question whether the future constitution of India should be on 
a federal or unitary basis.” The Chairman stated that he would 
put a liberal interpretation on the subject thus placed before the 
Conference, and would allow reference to cognate questions and to 
questions which the Conference might think were involved in the 
decision between a constitution of the federal or luiitary type. The 
Conference did not intend that any conclusions should be reached 
in this general discussion, but it was expected that the general trend 
of it would enable the Conference to frame its programme for 
further discussion in Committee. 

The general discussion, which lasted for five days, is contained 
in pages 21 to 175. 

The debate ranged over a wide field, but its most striking featui'e 
was declarations from Delegates from the Indian States opening the 
way' to the consideration of a new federal constitution for India, 
embracing both British India and Indian States. 

3. On the conclusion of the general discussion the Conference, on 
the advice of the Business Committee, decided to set up a “ Federal 
Relations Committee to consider the structure of a federal system of 
government in India as regards relations between Indian States and 
British India, and relations between Provinces of British India and 
the Centre, including the question of responsibility at the Centre, 
and to recommend the main principles to be applied ”. 

The Lord Chancellor framed the following Heads of Discussion 
for the Federal Relations Committee: — 

1 . 

The component elements of the Federation. 

2 . 

The type of Federal Legislature and the number of Chambers 
of which it should consist. 

3. 

The powers of the Federal Legislature. 
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4. 

of members composing the Federal Legislature, 
Legislature w of more than one Chamber, of each 
Chamber, and their distribution among the federating units. 

6 . 

The method rrhereby representatives from British India and! 
from the Indian States are to be chosen. 


6 . 

The constitution, character, powers and responsibilities of 
the Federal Executive. 

7. 

The powers of the Provincial Legislatures. 

. . ®* 

The constitution, character, powers and responsibilities of the 
Provincial Executives. 


9. 

The provision to be made to secure the willing co>operation> 
of the minorities and the special interests. 

10. i 

The question of establishing a Supreme Court and its juris- 
diction. 

11 . 

The Defence Forces. 


12 . 


The relation of the Federal Executive and of the Provincial’ 
Executives to the Crown. 


4. It was, however, found more convenient to work through a 
Committee of the Whole Conference, instead of through the Federal! 
Belations Committee, and the Committee of the Whme set up nine- 
sub-Oommittees to consider the following questions: — 


STome o/ sub- 
Committee. 


Subject or terms of Reference. 


Page in> 
this vol. 


I Federal Structure . 1. The Component elements of the 188 — 

Federation. 28® 

2. The tjpe of Federal Legislature and 

the number of Chambers of which it 
should consist. 

3. The powers of the Federal Legislature. 

4. The number of members composing the 

Federal Legislature, and if the Legis- 
lature is of more than one Chamber, 
of each Chamber and their distribu- 
tion among the federating units. 

5. The method whereby representatives- 

from British India and from the- 
Indian States are to be chosen. 

6. The constitution, character, powers- 

and responsibilities of the Federal 
Executive. 
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0, It will ho noon that tho drat nix of tho .liovd (Ihonoollor’a lloiula 
worn rol'oi'i'od to llio .li’odovnl Htrnotiivo nuh-Ooiuinittoo, .lloiidii 7 niid. 
8 to tho J?i’oviuoinl Oonntilntion anh-tJonnnittoo, ,11 and II to tJio 
Minnvitioa nuh-Uoinmittoo and .Uond I'l (no far an it in noparnldo' 
I'roixi ll'oadn 0 and 12) t.n l.ho Tiofonoo nnh-(Jon»inil,ton. It. Avan a^rvood: 
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0. Tho Oonnnittoo of llio Wholo Oonfornnoo, in roinittinp' tho 
nhovo nnhjootn to il,n nnh-fJonnuittoon, did not hold any provionn 
dinonnnion in Ooinniittho of tho Wholo on tho nnhjoot niattor no ro- 
forrod, ox(in])t in tho oano of tho fpiontion of tho nopnration of 
Hnrina, Tho dinonfinion in tho Oonnnittoo of tho Wholo Avhiol) 
jn-ORodod tho nottin^ ni> of nnh-fJonnnilloo IV in oontninod in jia/^on 
ITfi' to ]8fl of thin Volnino. 



I. Tile Reports of tlie sub^Coiuiiiittees irere received by the 
Goimnittee of the Whole and noted by it after observations had 
been made on each. The Chaii’xaan gave a ruling on the procedure 
of the Committee of the Whole Conference Trith regard to the 
Reports of sub-Committees, namely, that the Committee would not 
proceed to pass the Reports as decisions of the Committee, but 
would note them as presented by the various sub-Committees; 
observations made on the sub-Committees’ reports in the Committee 
of the Whole Conference were also to be noted and used for the 
guidance of those who would be finally responsible for taking 
account of the proceedings of the Conference. 

The text of the Report of each sub-Gommittee, immediately 
foRowed by the proceedings in Committee of the "V^ole Conference 
when it was presented, is printed in the section of this volume 
comprised in pages 188 to 397. 

8. The Conference in Plenary Session received and noted the 
Reports of the nine sub-Committees submitted by the Committee of 
the "Whole Conference, with the comments thereon, and a final debate 
in Plenary Session took place on i6th and 19th Jan., 1931, ranging 
over the whole of the work of the Conference, at the close of which the 
Conference unanimously adopted the Resolution printed on page 473 
accepting the Reports of the sub-Committees (and comments thereon 
in Committee of the Whole) as “ material of the highest value for 
use in the framing of a constitution for India, embodying as they 
do a substantial measure of agreement on the main ground-plan ”. 


9. The Prime Minister’s closing speech on 19th January con- 
tained a declaration on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. The 
full proceedings of the final Plenary Sessions are contained on 
pages 398 to 489. 

10. As stated above, the opening session was held in public. 
The press were also admitted to the last session of the Conference, 
at which the Prime Minister’s speech was made. either press nor 
public were admitted to other sessions, but information as to the 
proceedings was given to the press by the Information Officers of the 
Conference acting under the general control of a Committee, 
appointed by the Conference, consisting of MEr. Wedgwood Benn, 
Mr. Ohintamani and Mr. Rushbrook Williams. 

11. A supplementary Volume will be made available, in due 
course, containing proceedings in the sub-Committees and the 
memoranda circulated to the Conference or its Committees. 

(The Reports of the sub-Committees, the Conference ResoMion 
of 19th January, and the Prime Minister’s closing speech— which 
are contained in this Volume-have 

Parliament in the prelimraary Command Paper Cmd. 3772 of 1931.) 
£7th January, 1931. 
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INDIAN ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE* 
Opening Speeches, 12th November, 1930 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY HIS MAJESTY THE KINC^ 

EMPEROR. 

It affords Me iiiticli satisfaction to welcome in the Capital of 
My Empire the representatives of the Princes, Chiefs and People of 
India, and to inaugurate their Conference with My Ministers and 
with representatives of the other Parties composing the Parliament 
in whose precincts we are assembled. 

More than once the Sovereign has stmimoned historic assemblies 
on the soil of India, hut never before have British and Indian 
Statesmen and Eulers of Indian States met, as you now meet, in 
one place and round one table, to discuss the future system of 
government for India and seek agreement for the guidance of 
My Parliament as to the foundations upon which it must stand. 

Ifearly ten years ago, in a message to My Indian Legislature, 
I dwelt upon the significance of its establishment in the constitution- 
al progress of India. Ten years is but a brief span in the life of 
any Eation, but this decade has witnessed, not only in India but 
throughout all the Nations forming the British Commonwealth, a 
quickening and growth in ideals and aspirations of Nationhood 
which defy the customary measurement of time. It should therefore 
be no matter of surprise to the men of this generation that, as was 
then contemplated, it should have become necessary to estimate 
. and review the results of what was begun ten years ago and to make 
further provision for the future. Such a review has been lately 
carried out by the Statutory Commission appointed by Me for that 
purpose and you will have before you the outcome of their labours, 
together with other contributions which have been or can be made 
to the solution of the great problem confronting you. 

No words of Mine are needed to bring home to you the momen- 
tous character of the task to which you have set your hands. Each 
one of you will, with Me, be profoundly conscious how much 
depends, for the whole of the British Commonwealth, on the issue 
of your consultations. This commimity of interest leads Me to 
count it as of happy augury that there should be present to-day 
the representatives of My Governments in all the Sister States of 
that Commonwealth. 

I shall follow the course of your proceedings with the closest 
and most sympathetic interest, not indeed without anxiety but 
with a greater confidence. The material conditions which surrormd 
the lives of My subjects in India affect Me nearly, and will be ever 
present in your thoughts during your forthcoining deliberations. 

( ll‘) _ 
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I liavo also m nuiid the just claiuis of majorities and minorities, of 
men and women, of towji dwellers and tillers of the soil, of land- 
lonis and tenants, of the strong and the weak, of the rich and the 
pool, of the races, castes and creeds of which the body politic is 
composed. For these things I care deepl3*. I cannot doubt that 
the true fouiidation of sclt-governinent is in the fusion of such 
divergent claims into mutual obligations and in their recognition 
and iullilincut. It is ilj- hope that the future government of India 
based on this foundation will give expression to her honourable 
aspirations. 

Mnj' your discussions point the way to the sure acbieremeat of 
this end, and may j’our names go down to history as those of men 
who served India well, and whose endeavours advanced the happi- 
ness and prosperity of all M3' beloved People. 

I pray that Providence ma}* grant yon in bounteous measure, 
wisdom, patience and goodwill. 

After His Majesty had left the Royal Gallery and after the Company 

had resumed their seats, HIS HiaHNESS THE MAHABAJA 

OP PATIAIiA (Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes) said:— 

The gracious Address which His Majesty The King-Emperor has 
just delivered strikes a responsive chord in our hearts, and if we can 
succeed in following the lead which he has given us, I feel confident 
that our deliberations will he crowned with success. In proposing 
that the Prime Minister of Great Britain, The Et. Hon. Mr. James 
Eamsay MacDonald, should be appointed Chairman to preside over 
the deliberations of the Conference, I know I am voicing the wish 
of all present. I can assure you, Mr. Prime Minister, that all of us, 
whether we are Princes or Ministers, who represent the Indian 
States, will co-operate most heartily with Great Britain and with 
British India in working for the solution of the problems which 
jointly confront us. As Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes I have 
the honour to propose that the Prime Minister should be appointed 
as Chairman of the Conference to preside over our deliberations. 


HIS HIGHNESS THE AGA KHAN. 

I have great pleasure in seconding the proposal of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

(The Chair was then taken hy the Prime Minister.) 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 

I have first of all. to thank the Maharaja of Patiala and 
TTiR Hiirhness the AW Khan for the very generous and hearty 
way in which they moved the proposition which has been carried 

BO unanimously. 
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Mj* first duty as Cliairinan of tliis Conference is to ask your 
consent — and l^know it will be forthcoming in full measui’e — ^that I 
should convey our humble duty to His Majesty, and an expression 
of the loyal gratitude with which we have welcomed his gracious 
presence here and of the inspiration which his words have given us. 
1 know also that you would have me include in your message our 
loyal and grateful appreciation of the kindly solicitude of Her 
Majesty the Queen which my Indian friends have been privileged 
to experience already. Nor are we unmindful that it is to His 
Majesty’s gracious permission that we owe the honour of holding 
our meeting in this Chamber to-day and hereafter in the Royal 
Palace of St. James’s. We are deeply sensible of these signal 
marks of Their Majesties’ sympathy and favour. 

I am veiy conscious of the responsibility you have put upon me. 
But responsibility lies heavily on us all at this Conference. For we 
are now at the very birth of a new history. The declarations made 
by British Sovereigns and Statesmen from time to time that Great 
Britain’s work in India was to prepare her for self-government have 
been plain. If some say that they have been applied with woeful 
tardiness, I reply that no permanent evolution has seemed to anyone 
going through it to be anything but tardy. I am never disturbed 
by people who say I have not fulfilled my pledges, provided I am 
fulfilling them. *We have met to try an^ register by agreement a 
recognition of the fact that India has reached a distinctive point in 
her constitutional evolution. Whatever that agreement raa}* be, 
there will be some who will say that it is not good enough or that it 
goes too far. Let them say so. We must coldly come out and 
appeal to an intelligent and informed public opinion. The men 
who co-operate are the pioneers of progress. Civil disorder is the 
way of reaction. It destroys the social mentality from which all 
constitutional development derives its source and upon which all 
stable internal administration is based. 

The task that lies ahead of us is beset by difficulties for the 
solution of which the past affords no ready-made guide; there are 
stubborn diversities of view that have still to be brought together, 
and conflicting interests that have hitherto proved irreconcilable. 

Could any issues be more momentous than those we are facing 
this morning? Could any, at the same time, be more enticing to 
men who love to make the rough places smooth? AVe must bring 
to our task all the resources of mutual trust, of practical sagacity, of 
statesmanship, which we can command. 

This is not the time even for reciting, to say nothing of pre- 
judging, our problems. AVe shall meet them as we proceed. Let us 
face them as men determined to surmount them. AATiy not? AATiat 
problems of growth and of development in liberty and institutions 
have our peoples not faced, and united we remain, in spite of all our 
diversities, because of our skill in harmonising differences by rea- 
sonable mutual accommodation. Proof of that is that very goodly 
array of distinguished Prime Ministers who have been with us for 
"the last few weeks consulting about Dominion affairs. 
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Sis Sajesty s pi'eseuce at tie opeuinff of our lieliberaiious 
enabled lus to understand boti tie srrenp^ii and tie rfesibilitv of fie 
bond 'K'bicb binds onr trhole Comnion-weaifh of ^'atioiss togotier in 
lovaltr and devotion to tie Crown. Tlie attendance of representa- 
tives of the Dominion Governments is an earnest of tlie interest and 
^odwill with which the sister-Sfates in the Commonwealth of 
Nations will follow our labours. The association of the Princes for 
the &st time in joint conclave with representatives of the people of 
British India is symbolical of tbe gradual inouldine together of 
India into one whole. And when I turn to the representatives of 
British India. I am mindful, it is true, of India's dinerout communi- 
ties and languages and interests, but I am reminded still more of 
tbe quickening and unifying influences wliich siave grotni up 
irresistibly from her contact with Great Britain, and also, and still 
■deeper, of the aspirations for a united India whicli were in the 
minds of her philosophers and her rulers before the flrst English 
trader set foot on her shores. Xor is it without siguificance that we, 
who. thouirh not of India, also seek India’s honour, are drawn from 
all three Parties in this Parliament, on the inter-pl.ny of who^e 
rivalries, no less than ideals, is built up our British system of 
Government. But apart from these things, surely, the simple fart 
tha<^ we have come here to sit at one table with the set and .*o!e pur- 
pose of India's advancement within the comp,nnionship of the Com- 
monwealth. is in itself an undeniable sign of progres* toward* th.at 
end. and also an inspiring challenge to reach agreement. 

We must now begin oar hnbours. Things have been in the 
p.ast. whether in anger, in blindness or for mischief, which we had 
Utter forget at thi's table. Whatever be the story t’acit i* to be 
written of this Conference, be tissured a story tciU ho wiitien. Let 
us strive to make it worthy of the best political geniu* of our pc-ple'* 
and to add tiy it to the respect paid by tbe world to both our r.atiori-. 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA 
GAEKWAR OF BARODA. 
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be given to the noble words of Victoria, the great Queen, a& 
expressed in a famous Proclamation: — 

They are these: — 

“ In their prosperity will be Our strength; in their content- 
ment Our security; in their gratitude Our best reward.” 

May we all labour whole-heartedh*, with mutual trust' and good- 
will, for the attainment of so great an end. 

SPEECHl DELIVEBED BY HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA. 

OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR (Pro-Chanoellor of the Chamber 
of Princes) . 

I must express our deep gratitude to His Most Gracious Majesty 
for the cordial welcome tendered to us, and I pray that Providence 
may grant to us the vision and the will to realise the hopes 
expressed in those inspiring words uttered this morning by our 
beloved King-Emperor. 

This is the first occasion on which the Princes of India in person 
sit at the Conference Table along with representatives of British 
India and of His Majesty’s Government to discuss the political 
future of India. Allied by treaty with the British Crown and 
within our territories independent rulers, we have come here with a 
full sense of responsibility to our States and to all India. As allies 
of Britain, we stand solidly by the British connexion. As Indians 
and loj'al to the Land whence we derive our birth and infant 
nurture, we stand as solidly as the rest of our countrymen for our 
Land’s enjoyment of a position of honour and equality in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Our desire to co-operate to the best 
of our ability with all sections of this Conference is a genuine desire ; 
so too is genuine our determination to base our co-operation upon 
the realities of the present situation. 

Neither England nor India can afford to see this Conference end 
in failure. We must approach our task resolved to succeed and to 
overcome all difficulties. We all will have to exercise much 
patience, tact and forbearance; we must be inspired by mutual 
understanding and good-will. We needs must give and take. If we 
succeed, it is England no less than India which gains. If we fail, 
it is India no less than England which loses. We are not assembled 
to dictate or accept terms; we are met together to adjust mutual 
interests for the common benefit. 

The task confronting this Conference is a gigantic one. In the 
case of no people would such an aim as ours be easy of accomplish- 
ment. In the case of India, the complexity of the factors in unique. 
But we believe that difficulties exist only to be siirmounted, and, 
by the Grace of God, with good-will and sympathy on both sides, 
surmounted they shall be. 

With the noble words of the King-Emperor’s speech still ringing 
in our ears, we Princes affiim that this Conference shall not fau 
through anj’ fault of ours. 
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SPEECH DELUTERED by sir MUHAMMAD AKBAR HYDARI. 

we tave been privileged to hear to^av from 
the hpa of fiis Ma^estr Ihe Eing-Emperor. full a.- it 15 of tliat 
personal sympathy to which evejy Indian heart readily respoitd^ 
will prove an inspiration and a guide for all of us. 

His Exalted Highness the lYizani. whose representative on tin* 
indian states Delegation I hare the honour to be, counts amoiiirst 
his proudest titles that of “ Faithful Ally of the British GoreVn- 
iiient. For loO years^ the Xitams have held steadfast 10 this 
allumce — " an alliance in perpetuity." as the treaties proudly pro- 
claim it to be. ‘ . I 


As with Hyderabad, so with all States; and I can a^smc tlif 
peoples of the Empire and the world at larce that no hand shall 
“ever the ties which bind the Piinees to tlie Crown, 

At the same time the States, autonomous withiii tlieir own 
borders, can fully s\-uiputlsise with the aim* and ideals (»f the 
peoples of British India and are ready to work itv havtuony with 
them for the Greater and United India, which we all hope may h--' 
the outcome of our deliberation's. 

It i« in this spirit we enter the ronfereuee. and in this spirit we 
shall do all that lies in our power to assist in the soltition of the 
problems of our countiy and the satisfaction of her aspirations. 

Eveiy race, creed and region has its own distinct rontiihtition to 
make to the common weal, and we of the States for our part bring 
with it,s no mean inheritance — the traditions and cnlttiic handed 
dlown from spacious day-, when in politics, arts and science India 
stood amongst the foremost peoples of the worM. 

We approach our task, wliich is beset with so many difiirultic*. 
in all humility, trustinir not in our own power, but in the jruiding 
hand <»f the Divine Providence. 


SPEECH DELIYERED BY MB. Y. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI. 



enterprisL . , 

votir sacaciotis and often nrored euidaneo. Th>- Crown fhc 
^ibol iioth of power and ot unity and draw^ our hoart^ in wsllintr 
homage and reverence. It is more. It is tKc foujitafn of ftisJfee, 
freedom aiul equality anion? the v.arion? pc-pb''^ ot tlie Common, 
wealth. Loyalty, therefore, enjoin^ the faitn.ul and tince <=!«? 
pursuit of these ‘ideals and we should be fatlm? ir. ;;'nr uiUy to .n^ 
Crown if we kmowinrly tolerated, anywhere under the British ..a?, 
conditions that produced injustice, inequality or undue res.nclion- 
on tlie erowth of communities. This Cnnfere.me w,I! .rmbh- af! 
parties interested in India to bring to?etl.fr tlicir 
I'ect of her contentment and peaceful advance to .i.l.d.r! ... . 
her destiny. Bold and candid speech ts required. Imt .01*0 nrom-n- 
tion. forbearance and readine-s to apprccirue (.inerm.. 
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all tlie vision of Inilin as a \rliole must sMne brightly in onr hearts, 
and her strength and prosperity must be the sovereign considera- 
tion governing all onr plans. You Trill hear, Sir, many claims and 
counsels, and some of them may be in partial conflict. Our united 
prayer is that somehow, through the magic of your personality, 
these discordant claims will be reconciled and these fragmentary 
counsels may be gathered into one complete scheme so that this 
table, whatever its exact physical shape, may be hereafter re- 
membered in history as the table of rounded wisdom and statesman- 
ship. Through all the clouds of prejudice and misunderstanding 
that darken the problem two statements of policy shine like bright 
stars by whose light we can guide ourselves. They both have the 
indisputable authority of His Majesty’s Government. One was 
made by His Excellency the Viceroy just a year ago : it was to the 
effect that the n atural issue of In d ia’s co nstitutiona l progress, as 
co ntem-plated in the de c larati on of 'Xuh ttsl. I9rrr3ejt he attainmen t 
of Dominion S tatus., The other was mac[e"by^im in July this year. 
It promised India the enjoyment of as large a degree of management 
of her own affair s, as could be shown to be co mpat ible with~t He 
necessity of making provision for those matters~ih regard to which 
she was not yet in a posifiSnYo as su me re spo hHEil i'^. Our allbft^ 
task is to“interpret tlleie statements liberally aha translate them 
courageously into concrete proposals for the beneflt of India and 
the increased glory of the Commonwealth. 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY MR. M. A. JINNAH. 

May I, at the very outset, say that we appreciate greatly the 
signal marks of sympathy and kindness on the part of Their Majes- 
ties referred to by you and I am sure we all consent in full measure 
that you should convey our grateful acknowledgments as proposed 
by you. 

This is not an occasion for long speeches nor can I here at this 
moment discuss some of the vital issues which are uppermost in 
our minds ; but every one here will agree with me when I say that it 
is very fortunate indeed that a Statesman of your calibre and 
experience. Sir, has honoured us by agreeing to preside over our 
deliberations, notwithstanding your other multifarious and respon- 
sible duties ; and I sincerely pray that your expression of confidence 
in the ultimate success of this Conference may prove true. 

I am glad, Mr. President, that you referred to the fact that 
“ the declarations made by British Sovereigns and Statesmen from 
time to time that Great Britain’s work in India was to prepare her 
for self-government have been plain ”, and may I point out further, 
that the a nnouncement made as recently as fllst Octo^r. 1929. b v 
His Excellency the Viceroy on behalf of His Majesty's Government, 
declared that in their judgment it was implicit in the Declaration 
of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress as 
there contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status. 

But I must emphasise that India now expects translation and 
fulfilment of these declarations into action. 
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i licro nov,M- was a inftra niom.Mifmis or graver issue in ihc history 
1)1 o»>r Iwo naljoJK limn (he mm ive are onllcrl upon to face to-day 
and upon llu? solutmn of ivliirh hangs the fate of nearly one-fifth of 
the population of the world. 

We wrleoine the assomation of the Princes with the representa- 
tives of the people of Pntmh India and T .share the hope with you, 
-ilr. 1 nine Minister, that all parties and interests and communities 
eoneernotl will luiiig to hear upon the In.slt hefore us— to use vour 
words— all (he losourees of imitnal (rust, practical sagaoily ‘and 
statesmanship which they ean eommand. 


In eonriusinn, I inu.sl express my pleasure at the presence of the 
Dominion Prime Ministers and Pcprcscntativcs. I am glad that 
they are here to witness the hirth of a new Dominion of India which 
would he ready to march along with them within the British 
Commonwealth of Xations. 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY MR. BA PE. 


he Burmese Delegates arc deeply sensible of the signal honour 
which has been done to Burma by the selection of a Burman to 
speak on this mimiontous and historic occasion. It is an honour 
which will cause genuine pleasure and satisfaction to onr country- 
mon ; and on tlieir behalf 1 wish to say liow grateful we are to His 
Majesty The King for tlio graoiou.s words he has spoken to us to-day; 
and I humhly heg leave to assure him of our lo3’nlfy to him and Iiis 
Royal Consort. It has caused us heartfelt satisfaction to see him 
rp.stored to health and we pray that he maj' live long to preside over 
the destinies of this great Empire. 

The people of Burma arc very grateful to His Majesl3’’s Govern- 
.rtoiit for arranging thi.'! Round Table Conference, and we believe 
that a frank aiul full and friendly discus.sion can only result in good, 
both for the people of Britain'and of Burma. We believe that 
friendly discu.ssion will remove obstacles and .solve problems that, 
viewed’ from one standpoint, onij' appear insurmountable or 
insoluble. 


We desire to tliank His Majestj’.s Government, the political 
Partie.s and leaders and the people o'f England for the hearty wel- 
come they have given to us and for the generous hospitality they 
have extended to us. 


The case of Burma is in some ways a special one. but we bring 
to the Confo'cnop in the fullest measure goodwill and co-operation, 
oonfidont that the result of our joint deliberations will promote the 
political progress of Burma and satisfy the aspirations of its people 
and increase their pro.sperity and happiness. We have come to the 
Conference with high hopes that, if I may be permitted to adopt 
tlie words that yon. Sir, used on another occasion only two days 
a"'0, our liberty ‘will be broadened, so that we may live with you 
under the same Crown, enjoying that freedom m self-governm^t 
which is essential for national self respect and contentment. As 
Burmnns we love Burma our country. We believe m it and in tlie 
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greatness tliat lies before it. We look to England witli friendship 
md affection and hope that we shall soon take onr place with other 
Dominions as equal partners in the great British Empire. 


Chairman: Tonr Highness, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
We have a little piece of hnsiness to do which will only keep ns in 
this sitting for a few minutes. I understand that, as a result of the 
exchange of views privately, an agreement has been come to which 
enables me to propose this resolution: — 

“ That a Committee to advise the Conference on the conduct 
of business shall he constituted, composed of the following 
sixteen Delegates, each of whom shall have the right to 
nominate another Delegate to take his place in his absence ; 

His Highness The Maharaja of Alwar. 

Mr. Benn. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Bikaner. 

Sir Hubert C'aiT. 

Colonel Haksar. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Akbar Hydari. 

Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail. 

Mr. Jayakar. 

Mr. Jinnah. 

Sir Bhupendra Ifath Mitra. 

The Marquess of Heading. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. 

Sardar Sahib TJjjal Singh.” 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

Chairman : That resolution having been adopted, the Session 
will now adjourn. The first sitting of the Committee that has just 
been appointed will be held at 3-30 this afternoon at St. James’s 
Palace, and this Conference itself is adjourned until Monday, the 
I7th November, at 10-30 a.m., at St. James’s Palace. 
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Picnary SeSvSion, 17th November, 1930. 

n.<trni!ftri : I{ „iy firM ,.f oil. fo read in voi: a 

-.mnmrnoanon 1 h:.v. je-eived ham JJh Prirnte 

J.<iid Stajujurdluiin 

“ 'riu* Kidjr l»;r.- r,.c.-.iv,.d Ihc Prime Mjiii:;terV jubmisMon of 
ihr O} yy-^unchy irmn <(io Indian Round Table 

(.<n!for<>n.'e oxprot.^jn;: pratitude in IIiV ^fajc^l^' for uiider- 
fakitip ilie opeiinip tv-remony ami alfo thankinp the Queen for 
the kmdly solirittid*' ulijfl, J|er Jbjes-fy hns displayed towards 
llie Delepafcs. Tin's rommunicafion* 'hns been received •with 
nuirli sati'ifaction by Tlioir Majesties.” 

Ibeve is nolbiny for me to say to.day except to ■n'elcome you 
mos^ bcavHly to this Cnnfi'runre. ily friends, there are t'wo fhinps 
that ^Ye will beep in mind. First of all. ire are pniuc: to co-operate 
topetbei : seeojuily. every one of us must be animated bv the 
det^'mination to succeed.’ 


The text of this was a? follows: — 

The Relcf^ates to the Indian Round Table Conference at tlieir 
first meeting, and as their first official act, desire to present 
their i-ospectful dutv to the King. The Delegates join m loyal 
cratitude to His M’ajesty for liaviug honoured the opening of 
the Conference •with llis gracious presence, and for the ins^ra- 
tion which the words of His Speech have given them ’piey 
are mo--i sensible of the kindly snlicifune which Her Majes^ 
The Queen has displaved towards them; and thev desire to sub- 
mit their gr.atcful appreciation for the honour which, by these 
and other marks of favour, Their Majesties have done to the 
Conference. 
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THE GENERAL DISCUSSION.* 

f 

Siv Tcj Bahadur Sapru : Mr. Prime Minister, tlie responsibility 
flrhicli lias been cast upon my shoulders in presenting tiie_ case of 
my countiy to you is very great, but I will beg some patience on 
your part,* for *tbe subject is great and complicated. It involves 
many delicate issues afiecting not only India but tbe relations of 
India to England. 

Let me tell you at tbe outset tbat we are bere to add, if we can, 
a bright chapter to tbe history of tbe relations of England and 
India. 

Mr. Prime Minister, you and other British statesmen have, in 
the long course of your political experience and duties, been accus- 
tomed to preside over, or to be associated with, so many Conferences 
of an international character that it ill becomes a humble politician 
like me from across the seas to tell you that so many hopes are 
bound up with the success of this Conference. An anxious, restless 
India is watching you. May I also add that the eyes of the whole 
world are on yoii. 2\ot only are we Indians on our trial, hut, if 
I may respectfully say so, and if I may beg you not to misunder- 
stand me. the whole of British statesmanship is on its trial. 

This is absolutely the first time in the history of the connection 
of India with England that such a big gesture has been made by 
England towards India. It is a gesture which means that Indians 
and Englishmen should sit round the table, not to enter merely into 
n clash of ideas, but. if possible, to evolve a constitution for the 
country, which may settle our difficulties for all time to come, and 
which may enable us to settle down to constructive work. 

Mr. Chaii-man, I will only ask you to bear with me when I 
remind vou of the circumstances under which this Conference has 
been called. Last year — I believe it was on the 31st October, 1929 
— ^His Excellency Lord Irwin, for whom, let me tell you frankly, 
I have a genuine admiration — a Yiceroy who is very much mis- 
understood. to my surprise, in his countiy, and let me say also 
in my country, but whose heart is with us — I feel assured about 
it — made that famous announcement. The secret history as to 
how that annoimcement came to be made has yet to be written, 
but we must take that announcement as an accomplished fact. 
You pledged yourself there to certain ideas, to a certain policy, 
and this Conference has been convened to implement that policy. 
In his speech, which Lord Irwin delivered on the 9th July last 
to the Indian Legislature, he again referred to that matter in 
these words, that the pxu'pose of this Conference was that the 
-spokesmen of Great Britain and India would take free counsel 
together upon the measures which his Government would later 
present to Parliament, and if I may be permitted to refer to a 
letter which Lord Irwin addressed to my distinguished friend. 


See paragraph 2 of Introductorv Note (p. 1). 
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myself wLen ^re started on a mission n-liicli nn- 
liinatelj" lias failed. His Excellency nrote as folloxTs : 

" It remains my earnest desire, as it is tliat of mv Govern- 
ment and, I have no doubt, also that of His Hajestv’s Govern- 
ment to do everything that ve can in oiu* respective spheres to 
assi^. the people of India to obtain as large a degree of manage- 
OTrn affairs as can be shoirn to be consistent 
with making provision for those matters in regard to which 
t^y are not at present in a position to assume responsibilitv. 
What those measures may be, and what provisions mav be 
made for them, will engage the attention of the Conferracej 
but I have never believed that, with mutual confidence on both 
sides, it should be impossible to reach agreement.’* 

It is in that spirit and for that purpose that we have come ; and 
let me tell you. Sir, that we have come here across the seas in the 
midst of the gibes and ridicule of our own countrymen. We have 
already been described, in our country, as traitors to the cause. 
We have come here in the midst of that opposition, but we have 
brouglit with us a determination to argue with you, to discuss with 
you frankly and freely, to make our contribution to the solution 
of the problem, to make ourselves heard, but also to hear you, to 
invite you to make your contribution, so that in the end we may say 
that those who have already forecast the future were really "fake 
prophets. 

It is in that spirit that I wish to present my case before you. 
Let me tell you that no greater mistake can be made by British 
statesmen and by my British friends — and I claim that I do possess 
some friends among" the British — than to imagine that India stands 
to-day where she ^id even ten years ago. T think the idea of the 
progress that India has made during the last ten years could not 
have been better described than in the gracious words of our 
Sovereign on that opening day of this Conference. We have 
travelled a very long distance. Let that be realised. Let this time- 
worn theory that we are only a handful of men he abolished for 
good. Mr.'layakar and I, during the months of July. August and 
September, were constantly travelling from one end of the country 
to the other, and we saw with our own eyes, we heard with our own 
ears, si<rns and cries which it would have been impossible for me or 
for him" to imao-ine. When I read in the English Press descriptions 
of the situation in India mv heart sinks. I am not making reference 
to these things with the object of frightening you. I am not hold- 
ing out anv Wat. I am simplv statmg facts. I make a confes- 
sion. an ah'solutelv honest confession, that, so far as I am concerned, 
t have realised from the .beginning the grave dangers of the Cml 
D'-sobedience movement to my countiy. Bur while I have realised 
the -rave dangers of that movement. I have also realised the 
importance of placing a true interpretation on what it reaUy repre- 
sents. I bea of vou on this occasion to rise supnor to the small 
•iflministi-nti^ view of this question and to take a hro.ad and 
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mpnf \ Commonwealth, an equality which wiU give it a Govern- 
S Q merely responsive to, but responsible to the popular 
voice. Speaking for myself. I say— and I say it with all the con- 
viction I possess, conviction based not merely on theory but on 
experience derived, if I may respectfully sav so, from my official 
lite however brief it may have been— that it will not do for yon 
.1 • view and offer provincial autonomy or any- 

thing of that kind, unless you couple with it a decided and clear 
change in the constitution of the Central Government. You must 
make that responsible to the Legislature. At this stage you may 
ask me, Assummg that India wants a responsible Central Govern- 
ment, what is going to be the relation of that responsible Central 
Government to the Provinces, and what is going to be the relation 
of the responsible Central Government to the States? ” That at 
once gives rise to the question whether our constitution should be 
of a federal character. 


Sir, before I express any views may I make a very respectful 
appeal to some of my illustrious countrymen who are patriots first 
and Princes afterwards? It will not do for Their Highnesses — and 
T know that they are far from conceiving such a thing — ^to say that 
they are here only for the protection of their rights. Let me 
respectfully tell them that they are Indians first and Indian Princes 
next, and that they owe as much duty to the common Motherland as 
we do. I am not one of those who have a horror of Indian Princes. 
I make that confession publicly. I think the Indian Prince is every 
inch as patriotic as any one of us, and I take an earnest appeal to- 
them not to confine their vision merely to what is called “ One- 
third India.” I ask them to say whether at any time in history 
India was so arbitrarily divided as it is now geographically — British 
India or Indian India. I say we are one India. Let them move 
forward with the vision of an India which will be one single whole, 
each part of which may be autonomous and may enjoy absolute 
independence within its own borders, regulated by proper relations 
with the rest. I therefore ask them to come forth on this occasion 
and say whether they are prepared to join an All-India Federation. 

I express no definite opinion ; I will not commit this Conference 
to any particular issue on this point. These issues have to be 
examined carefully and minutely. I do^ suggest, however, that, 
so far as we are concerned, we have a vision of a united India, 
and not merely of an India divided into so many compartments. 

I have no doubt that when H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner 
addresses this Conference he will advert to these questions and lhat 
he will take us now into his confidence. 


It seems to me t hat if you agree that there has got to be respon- 
sibility in the Centre, it is inevitable that you mu^ ask yourseli 
the question unitary or federal. Speaking for my;8elf-and I speak- 
in regard to this matter in my individual capacity--! am a vew 
strong believer in the federal fora 

therein lies the solution of the difficulty and the salvation of India, 
find if I were to express my opinion freely I would welcome the 
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association of the Indian States with British India mainlj^ for three 
reasons. I say that they will furnish a stahilisinp factor in our 
oon.stitution. T fuvtluM’ say that the process of unification will 
hepin at once. I lastly say that, in repard to matters of defence, 
they will furnish a practical experience which is yet wjjuting in 
llritish India 

.For all these reasons I invite them to join this bigger Federa- 
tion. The details of that have to he worked out. Tliey wei'e not 
present to the mind of the Government of India when thej’’ wrote 
tlieir Dc.'jpatch. The Government of India in their l)e.spatoh vague- 
ly speak of a far-off distant Federation. With us it is a real live 
is.suo now. If we can come to some solution of that, I frankly 
think that nothing better can he achieved at this Conference. 

Having said that much, if you will permit me, I will revert to 
the que.stion of the form of government. I ma}' he reminded by 
sonu? of my friends that an absolutely unrestricted responsible 
government at the Centre is at the present moment an impo.Bsihility. 
T may he reminded that there is the que.stion of law and order 
involved. I may he reminded that there arc European interests 
involved; that there is the entire system of commerce involved; 
that tliere is finance, which is the basis of all constitution, involved. 
My answer is this. If these are difficulties, by all means face them ; 
find a solution for them. But you ought not. and }*ou cannot, treat 




Minister -n-iii agree to transfer tlie Britisli Army to tlie control of 
Indian Ministers. That question to my mind is not of immediate- 
importance, but I do hope that people who talk like that do not 
mean to imply that no British officer will be willing to serve under 
any Indian fellow subject. At the present moment it so happens — 
and it has happened repeatedly during the last few years— that 
Indians hold the highest offices under the Crown, and I have not. 
yet known a single instance in which a member of the Indian Civil ' 
Service or of any other Service has declined to take orders from his 
Indian superior on the ground that he is an Indian. I appeal to 
my late chief. Lord Beading. I had the honour at one time, if I 
may he permitted to say so, to he a Member of his Government,, 
and I appeal to him to say whether the relations between the 
European Members of the Executive Council and the Indian 
Members of the Executive Council on the one hand, and between 
the Indian Members of the Executive Council and the Secretaries, 
most of whom were members of the Indian Civil Service, were 
cordial or otherwise. I should like to refer to a J'emarkable case- 
which exists in India at the present moment. In Lahore the 
Chief Justice of the High Court happens to be a distinguished 
countryman of mine. Sir S. Lall, one of the most striking personali- 
ties in India. I have never heard a single Judge of the High 
Court say that he feels it a matter of disgrace that he should be 
presided over by an Indian Chief Justice. 

I say, therefore, let us put it on the practical ground, but do not 
introduce the racial element into it. After all, the point of view 
that we take is this : You and we are subjects of the same King- 
Emperor ; you and we belong to the same Commonwealth of Nations ; 
and there ought not to be any feeling of superiority or inferiority, 
because so long as there is that feeling of superiority or inferiority 
India can never be happy and can never be contented. 

Let us deal with the problem of the Army, therefore, in the- 
manner in which practical statesmanship requires it to be done; 
but do not say to us that, because of these obstacles, we ought to go 
back to our own coimtrymen and say the utmost that we have been- 
able to achieve by going six thousand miles and by talking to 
British statesmen of all the three Parties, is provincial autonomy. 

Let me ask you only one thing. I would make a personal appeal 
to Lord Beading on this matter, because I believe, if there is one 
man in this assembly who understands the constitution of India 
from the legal and political point of view, it is my late chief, Lord 
Beading. I would ask him to consider this. Do you really think 
that it will make for peace and harmonious action if you give the 
Provinces provincial autonomy, which means responsible govern- 
ment and on the top of that have an irresponsible Central Govern- 
ment? Quite apart from questions of sentiment, quite apart from 
questions of a political character, I say that that machinery will 
break down in the course of a week. It will give rise to so many 
deadlocks, it will cause so many occasions of friction, that the 
machineiy will break down. 
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The position is therefore plain and simple, and it is this ISl-o 
your courage in your hands; provide as WnrsaL^ds as 
■can, so long as those safeguards do not destroy the vftal principle 
and then go ahead with courage and with faith; Courage and faith 
together with the common sense of the peojile of Indil, will come 
to your rescue. Their whole future is at stake. But do not say 
kou shall march so many paces ». The time has long since 
passed by when India could be told to hold its soul in patience and 
to march to that far-off ideal through the ages. I very respectfullv 
beg ot you to change your outlook on the whole situation 


. 2Ir. Piime Minister, I have already taken much more time than 
I intended, but before I resume my seat I should like to express 
the hope that you and we may work in the closest possible co- 
operation and that we may speak without mental reservations, 
because I believe there can be no greater crime against Bngland 
or India than to speak with mental reservations on an occasion 
lilie this. I hope that you and we may succeed in evolving, a 
■constitution which, will bring peace and contentment to my country, 
which will make the youth of my country look on their country 
with pride, with confidence and with assurance, and which will 
make j'our oflSee and your name immortal in the history of India 
and of England. 


H. The Maharaja of Bikaner j Mr. Chairman, we meet in no 
•ordinarj’’ times to attempt no ordinary task. In our immediate 
concern is the peace, happiness and good government of three 
hundred and nineteen millions of people, looking to whatever 
government may be established for some relief from their present 
distresses, who I venture once again to assert — certain unhappy 
circumstances notwithstanding — are loyal to the core. What then 
would be the results if from any irresolution on our part-— from 
unreason on one side, or reaction on the other, from timidity in one 
party and. a refusal to recognise the essentials of consitutional 
government in another — ^we blenched from the work and failed 
of our duty to secure the greater contentment of India? It goes 
without saying that a very hee.rj responsibility rests on each and 
every one of us taking part in this Conference, and that the issues 
involved are really tremendous. It is impossible to minimise the 
magnitude of the task that lies before us; nor do I desire to under- 
rate the complexity of some of the problems involved. I am an 
optimist, but there is no use in shutting one’s eyes to facts. I aaye 
seen in Bombay and elsewhere during my travels in British India 
how the masses in the districts are being affected. I wish I could 
•adequately express the gravity of the situation. I have always 
■declined to be moved by threats of dire consequences, tave 1 
submitted to being dictated to at the muzde of the Pistol. But 
undue regard for preconceived ideas and false notions of prestige 
or exaggerated fear of some possible consequences hav^I feeJ r 
will be agreed, also to be guarded against; and I, for one-a»d fier 
I feel thit I speak for my Order as well as for the representatives 
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v)f Britisli India wlio are gathered round this ancient hall — ^refuse 
■to he made fearful by the difficulties ahead. Bather I find in them 
nn inspiration to put forth the uttermost that is in me, in a spirit 
of confidence and of courage. The very immensity of the work 
makes it worth doing well. 

His Hajesty the King-Emperor was pleased to remind us at the 
•opening of this Conference that “ the last decade has witnessed . . 

-a qxiickening and growth in ideals and aspirations of Kationhood 
which defy "the customary measurements of time ”. I venture to 
appeal to you. Prime Minister and other Members of His Majesty’s 
'Government, and to oiu' colleagues here representing the British 
Political Parties, to take their courage in both hands, to throu 
their hearts over the fence and follow boldly after, in the conviction 
that the greater our vision and determination, the greater is our 
success likely to be and the richer in consequence the harvest which 
we all — ^British India and the Indian States, and Great Britain and 
the Empire — shall reap. The ultimate attainment of Dominion 
Status under the Crown is inherent in the declaration of policy 
in 1917, and has more recently received authoritative endorsement 
Xet us iiitch our* wagon to that star, fully realising that our sister 
States did not reach the end at one stride, but after evolution based 
■on experience, that in the intervening stage certain safeguards and 
guarantees are imperatively necessary for the security of the body 
politic and all parts thereof, but looking straight on. Kothing 
worth having can be attained without facing some risks. These 
were taken when Lord Durham laid the foundations for the proud 
position which Canada enjoys to-day as the premier Dominion ia 
our great Commonwealth, to the mutual benefit of Great Britain 
and Canada. Similar risks were run when Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman secured Dominion Status for South Africa with the 
happiest results, for which we had every reason to be grateful during 
the Great IVar only some five years later. I am equally convinced 
that if this Conference will but do the right thing by India, justly 
and magnanimously, my country will be a willing and contented 
partner in the Commonwealth. She will then be only too glad, 
side by side with the benefits of an honourable and independent 
position internally, to have all the power and resources of oui 
mighty Empire always at her back. Ho half-hearted measures, 
and no tinkering with the constitution will. I beg you to believe me. 
meet the situation. Many of our troubles in the past, and oui 
troubles of the present, have arisen from these-Ganses. Moreovei 
when, in response to irresistible demands, some constitutional ad- 
vance was made, it was often too late; and it wore the appearance 
of having been conceded with a bad grace and wrested from the 
British Government. So there never was a time in the history of 
India and of the Empire when courage — courage in thought, ir 
aim, in constructive statesmanship — ^was more needed than now, 
when the great ambitions stirring India are sti’uggling for constitu- 
tional expression. It is in the spirit of courage, confidence, im- 
agination and liberal statesmanship, that I pray our deliberations 
may be guided. 
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From yhat sfandpoint then do -n-e of the States approach this 
peat task.- I speak pnmarilr for myself, fhotich I believe I shail 

J. A V *4V *v j. 


roremost in those policies is an iinflincliinir and unqualified lovaltv 
p the Throne and Person of His Majestv the Kitijr-Eujperor o'f 
India, With the traditions of centuries of kingship 'and with the 
instincts and responsibilities of hereditarv rule inirrained in our 
being, the kinglv idea an^the monarchical system are bone of out 
bone, fle sh of o ur flesh. Even if vre were tempted to waken troin 
this principle— which is impossible — the thoueht of flip intense 
devotion of the Imperial House of Windsor to the interests of India 
would rekindle our faith. Three notable and eneourafi-inf: mes-an'es 
from His Hajesty still ring in our ears — tbe e.arnest plea for svni- 
patby in dealinc with Indian problems made at (he close of 'the 
Indian tour as Prince of Wales; the watchword of hope iriven sis 
years later at Calcutta; and the pledge that the Princes' privileiros, 
rights and dignities are inviolate and inviolable renewed when the 
Chamber of Princes was inaugurated. In this threefold spirit o! 
sympathy, hope and justice, encouraged by tbe gracious words ad- 
dressed to this Conference when it was inaugurated on Wednesday, 
we bend with the greater optimism to the work that lies before us. 

Linked with this devotion to the Crown is an unfaltering adhesion 
to the British Commonwealth of Nations, The old idea of Empire 
as siffnifying “ dominion over palm and pine " has vanished; the 
concept of Empire as ovorlordship hased on force was never true 
and now has not even the pale shadow of reality.^ The unity of tho 
Empire was signally vindicated in the Great War. Tlie basis of 
that unity was'reshaped at the Imperial Conference of lOSfi. when 
it was declared that the constituent States are autonomous com- 
munities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no^ w.aj 
suWdinate one to another in any respect of their domestic, or 
external affairs, ihoufrh united by u common .nlJc"iance to the 
Crown. Our attachment to the Empire or Commemwealth. erdj it 
what we mav, is no mere matter of .sentiment. It is based on th«- 
profound conviction that not only can earli con.<=tituenl St.ate reaeh 
its full expression within these bonds and under tlif Crown, but a 
hi«rlier development, politically and economically, than it rouM 
attain as an isolated independent unit. 
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The territories of the Indian States are so interwoven with British 
India, so many of the more enterprising" of onr traders have business 
in the new commercial centres on the seaboard, which have grown 
np under the Po.r Britnnnica and the opening of the Suez Canal, 
that, we must be influenced by the development of political ideas 
and institutions beyond our frontiers. But this is our affair We 
know our States and our people ; we live amongst our own folk and 
are in the most intimate contact with their needs and possibilities. 
We shall know how and when to adjust our system to any changing 
conditions ; but we will do it in our own time and in our own way, 
free from all external interference. 

Is there anything in adherence to these principles either opposed 
to, or inconsistent with, the fullest development of India until she 
takes her equal place as a constituent State in the British Common- 
wealth with the other Dominions, welded into an indivisible whole 
under the negis of the Crown? I saj', “ Ko— a thousand times Iso.” 
It is sometimes said that there are two Indias, British India and the 
India under the rule of her own Princes. That is true in a political 
sense; but India is a single geographical unit and we are all mem- 
bers one of Pflother. We. the Princes, are Indians — ^we have our 
roots deep down in her historic past, we are racy of the soil. Every- 
thing which tends to the honour and prosperity of India has for us a 
vital concern. Everything which retards her prosperity and shakes 
the stability of her institiitions retards our own growth and lowers 
our stature. We claim that we are on the side of progress. One of 
the most welcome signs of the times is the material weakening of the 
idea that the Princes are opposed to the political growth of British 
India, and would range themselves — or allow themselves to be 
arrayed — against the realisation of the just hopes of their fellow- 
countiymen in British India. We have, therefore, watched with 
the most sympathetic interest the I'ise of that passion for an equal 
position in the eyes of the world, expressed in the desire for Domi- 
nion Status, which is the dominant force amongst all thinking 
Indians to-day. Those of us who have grown grey under the respon- 
sibilities of rule and the practical work of administration — and 
thirty-two years have passed since I assumed the active governance 
of the State of Bikaner — deplore some of the expressions of this urge. 
We appreciate the fact that when contracts are broken under the 
impulse of revolutionary fervour, they have to be re-knit in blood 
and tears, and a weary path of suffering and loss trodden before 
society marches forward again. But behind these untoward deve- 
lopments, which we hope and pray is only a passing phase, lies the 
struggle for equality springing from our ancient culture and quick- 
ened by years of contact with the liberty-loving and constitutionally 
minded British people. 

It is, I submit, our duty to bend our energies to the task of satis* 
fying this righteous demand without impairing the majestic fabric 
of law. How best can this be achieved? My own conviction is 
that if we are to build well and truly, we must recognise that asso- 
ciated with this geographical unity India is a land of some diversity. 
Our starting point, therefore, must be a recognition of this diversity ; 
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be sought not in the dead hand of an impofsihle- 
an associated diversity. Tor these reasons, the 
estafahshmenf of a unitan- State, -n-ith a sovereign parliament sitting 
at JJellii, to which the whole people would look in small fhin<»s as ih- 
large, IS to mv mind impossible. There would be no room in sneh 
a constitution wr the Indian States; moreover, such a government 
would crack under its oivn imponderabilitv. TVoiild it not mean 
the harnessing of the most advanced to the chariot wheels of the- 
least de-^oped and the slowing down of the general tide of pro- 
g^ress- \Ve of fne luditiTi States ore Trilliu" to toke our pnrt i«, atnl 
niake our contribution to, the greater prosperity and contentment 
of India as a whole. I am convinced that we can best make ibat 
contribution through a federal system of government composed of 
the States and British India. These two partners are of different 
status. The Indian States are already sovereign and autonomous 
of right, having the honour of being linked with the Crown by 
means of Treaties of “ perpetual alliance and friendship ” and nnitv 
of interests; British India derives vrhateyer measiive of authority it 
may possess by devolution. But it will not be beyond the wealth 
of experience available at this Table to devise a means of linking 
these differing units into a powerful federal administration. 

As to the question whether, if a federal government is devised for 
India, the Princes and States will enter into association with it, the 
final answer must obviously depend on the structure of the govern- 
ment indicated and on other points involved, such, for instance, as 
certain i 'cessary safeguaro? — constitutional and fi.«cal — for the 
preservation of the rif^its and interests of the States and their 
subjects. Federalism is an elastic term: there are several form.s 
of federal government. Conditions in India are unique. We have 
no historical precedents to guide us: and the position of the Indi.an 
States is, I believe I am correct in saying, absolutely without 
parallel. All these and many other grave questions of policy and of 
detail will have to be examined and defined and settled first in 
Committee and in informal discussions. But, speaking broadly, the 
Princes and States realise that an All-India Federation is likely to 
prove the onlv satisfaeforv solution of India’s problem. A Federa- 
tion on the lines I have a'ttempted to sketch on other occasions lias, 

as I 
nients 

ment is fuliv constituted, and that federation c.innot be achieved 
bv coercion of the State? in any fomi. The Inrnan I ririre? will 
onlv come into the Federation of their own free will, and r,n terms 
° liwni secure the just right? of their States and subject,. 



OUT oars into matter? which ’ ;V ^ ir. 

ments between the Central and Pro^r ri j./; 

India are matter? pnmanlv ou.-ide | ^ 

States. If our co-operation is sought, it ..iii. J - 



’Till' I’riin--' ;nii1 •• l>y th<* I*-":!! obtained from 

^'Hiu* of tin- nio-t ••niiio-nt in tiu-at Hriiain Imve found 

tbcmfe\vo< uu'.ddo jinni< tdar\y to arrout ‘;ufb tdaiius on the prin- 
vijilf*. i*iiuiu'iate<1 in tiii> coiimTiic-n by ilie Indian State.*; Committee, 
and buve already taki’Ji up tin* matter rvitb tbe Vieeroy and llritisb 
Government. Stariini: with tbe basie refo>rnition that our Treaty 
Hifrbt- exist and mu-t be respm-ted: that they are with the Crown 
and cannot be tran-iferred to any other authority without our 
afrreemeiit : and that they i-an be modified only with our free as-sent ; 
three developments of the exi^tin" aihniiuVtrative macliincrj* are 
essential for the smooth worUin*r ot the new system, and indeed of 
any system. It i** an ojion matter of eomplaiut that onr Treaty 
nights liave been infringed. I need not stress this point, for it has 
been pnhliely admitted by no les* an autbority than tbe Ticeroy 
and Govornor-Geneval of India that tbe Treaty iligbts of tbe States 
have been encroached upon, and that in some cases an arbitrary 
body of usage and political practice has come into being. The time 
has passed when issues of thi.s importance can he decided cr j^ortc 
"by any government. We tbcrofoi'c attach tbe utmost importance 
to the establishment of a Supreme Court, with full powers to 
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tfom disputes of a justiciable nature as 

is anoS nnLf^ obligations ffuaranteecl imaer our Treaties. This 

Khi^rtS ? a principle to 

belSi^T thought in British India hare, I 

claim that ifl^he question^ jJ ^ich anse concerning the p nrpty 

lhat Trill ^ of still greater importance in the futmeT The hS^s 
\ icegerent in India is eren noir burdened with manr and grieTous 
responsibilities, which will be weighted under the new system of 
gOTemment ; and here I would once again like to be associated in a 
w^ectful tribute to, and to express our deep admiration and grati- 
tude for that great Viceroy, Lord Irwin. We think that it will be 
imjjossible for_ anj* man. however able, amid these grave pre-occu- 
pations, to give adequate personal attention to those questions 
affecting the States xrhich come up for day to day decision, and for 
which fie will be directly responsible to the 6rown. For these 
reasons some of us press for the app ointment of an Indian States 
C oun.cn,_to. work with the P olitical Secretarv and to advise tha 
^icejsgy of the day^ Thirdly, 

» • A , ^ ^ Y ^ h ' 




fication of those administra tive questions which are of common 
concern to British India and the' Indian tstates. This classification 
will requke the previous consent of the States. As we advance 
fnrther on the road to Federation there are other issues which will 
need safeguarding; as they are in the nature of details thei' are not 
our main concern fo-day. 

With this contribution to the common task before us I have 
done. Before I sit down, may I ask forgiveness if, as an old soldier, 
I have unwittingly given offence to anyone by any bluntness of 
speech? I am inspired by one thought — ^service to my beloved 
King-Emperor and devotion to my Motherland. Akbar, the greatest 
of the Moguls, when he set out’on the crowning adventure of bis 
crowded life placed his foot in the stirrup of opportunity and bis 
hands on the reins of confidence in God. I would commend to you 
on the threshold of our great enterprise — the conquest of anarchy 
and reaction in Hindustan and the assurance of our contentment 
and prosperity as a co-equal partner in our great Commonwealth — 
the words of* Abraham Lincoln in circumstances not altogether 
remote from these ; — 

\ “With malice towards none; with charity for all; with 
( firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us 
1 strive on to finish the work that we are in," 

I/r. Jayakar: I did not expect to be called upon at such an 
earlv sta^e of the debate, and I was under the impression that, 
representing as I do the younger generation, I was to be the Inst 
of the three speakers on behalf of the British India Delegation, 
However, Sir, as vou have commanded me to speak at this .stage 
I shall accept vouV invitation in the sense that I shall put before 
vou a few sentiments from the point of view of the younger men in 
India who are looking on the Round Table Conlerence, Ton have 
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been told by my esteemed friend. Sir Tej Babadur Sapru, under 
what circumstances the Bound Table Conference has been convened. 
I remember the debate in the Legislative Assembly in 1924, when 
the most important political party in India, over which my esteemed 
friend Pandit Motilal iS^ehru presided, passed a resolution— in 
1924 and 1925, two successive years — calling the attention of British 
statesmen to the desirability of holding a round table conference. 
It may siirprise British statesmanship that the very men who then 
•desired the holding of a round table conference are to-day averse 
to attending the session of that round table conference. To me 
it is no wonder, and it is one instance of what an esteemed country- 
man of mine, the late !J[r. Gokhale, said many years ago very 
pithily: “ On all the portals of the Government of India is written 
in large letters the words ‘ Too late ' . IVhat would have satisfied 
India in the year 1924 is not satisfying India to-day. and, if I may 
■say so, what will satisfy India to-day will not satisfy India a year 
hence. That is the lesson that I wish to put before this assembly, 
august as it is : and I can say with perfect confidence that we must 
proceed fast with our work, because time is, as the lawyers say, 
of the essence of the contiact.” I repeat, without giving it as a 
threat, that time is of the utmost importance, because if India gets 
to-day what she wants she will be satisfied with many things which 
will not satisfy her six months hence. 

Sir, I come from a Province where as possibly you have heard, 
the greatest activity of the Congress is goins on. I have seen many 
things which very few have been privileged to see in the course of 
their political experience. I say with great confidence that the 
■choice before your Government in India is a choice between con- 
stitutional government and chaos and disorder. How you will 
accept this choice it is for you to decide, but it is my duty to place 
before you the extreme gravity of the situation in India*. As Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru has stated, to-day we are standing on the 
threshold of great events in India. Whether you make them great 
in the constitutional field, or whether you make them great in the 
field of revolution and anarchy, it is for this Conference to decide. 
I can only say that great events are going to take place in India, 
whether they are great in the field of responsibility, constructive 
work and comradeship, or whether they are great in the field of 
■opposition, bitterness, hatred and anarchy — ^that will depend very 
largely upon what we achieve at this Bound Table Conference. 

Since coming here I have had frequent talks with friends. I 
used to be a student in this city, many years ago. and I still retain 
most pleasant impressions of my days as a pupil in the rooms of one 
of your foremost Judges in the Court of Appeal to-day. I carried 
back with me 25 years ago pleasant memories of my experience as a 
pupil sitting cheek by jowl with my English- friends, one or two of 
whom have since become great Judges of your Courts. A few have 
died. One or two have become eminent King’s Coimsel; and others 
have oecome great Englishmen. I therefore claim to have a few 
friends in England, and talking with them I have discovered that 
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til to India getting Dominion status can Be put into- 

We J ^“1 = " Hon- caS India 

when she talks of severance with the Empire, 

sni-enTJl Many of mj English Mends W 

4 '‘® foJ|o^s : If we give you the first instel- 

namely, Dominion Status, you will make it a most, 
powerful lever for severance from the Empire— the cry of independ- 
ence. I do not know whether there are any friends on the opposite 
«de in whose minds this threat is in operation; I can only sav, 
knowing as I do my Congress friends intimately — and I was in 
wntact wi^ them only three months ago — that if you give TniHn 
Dominion Status to-day, in the course of a few months the cry of 
independence will die of itself. If, on the other hand, we return 
empty handed from our labours in this Conference, it will be the- 
surest way of raising in volume and in intensity this demand for 
independence* 

I say, without any disrespect to my friends in India, that the cry 


cry emanating from those who nave convinced tJiemselves, by reason 
of their past experience, that E ngland does not mean to fulfil hy t- 
pi’om ises to-Jjidia, We have had several promises time after time. 
Only to take a recent experience 5 this time last year there was the 
Viceroy’s great declaration. I was then in Bombay. It created 
very great enthusiasm. The idea of meeting British representatives 
face to face always appeals to a lawyer. There is a great fascination 
to a man bred in the law, as I am, to come in contact with men and 
to discuss face to face with them controversial questions. As I say, 
the Viceroy’s declaration at that time created great enthusiasm in 
the citv to which I belong, but unfortunately one damper after 
another came on that enthusiasm. Many of my political friends 
wanted to know the purpose for which this Bound Table Conference 
was called. The great Viceroy, whose name we will always cherish, 
found himself in difaculty. He said, “ I am not at liberty to 
mention what is the purpose of this Bound Table Conference. Go 
to the Bound Table Conference, face the members and ask them to 
define the purpose of their labours by being present at the Boimd 
Table Conftrence.” I am an old cricketer. I believe in playing 
the wame I have therefore accepted the invitation and I have 
come® here; but I would emphasise that, before we proceed with our 
labours, it is necessary for us to decide that India might feel 
satisfied as to what is Ae purpose of the Bound Table Conference. 
If I may say so in all humility, the purpose is to make it 
for India to enter the British Commonwealth. If that is done 
to-day— and I am sure my friends on my right will agree— you will 
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The second obstacle which has been put before me by my friends 
in England is the Army : how can Indians manage the Army ? 
As Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru mentioned in his memorable words, W 
are quite agreeable to listen to any safeguards that may be suggested 
during the period of transition, in order that such transition may 
be made more easy and more safe for both sides. I am surprised 
that this talk about the Army arises in connection with a country in 
which there is all the fighting material for which one could wish. 
My Mrihammadan friends, the Indian States, my own community, 
the Mahrattas, and the Sikhs, are all fighting people. India is a 
country which possesses traditional fighting talent which has con- 
tinued over centuries, and which is quite capable of furnishing the 
Empire, if ever the time comes, with all the fighting material she 
may want. You talk of India as wanting in fighting talent — as 
wanting fighting talent even in defending herself. I am surprised 
that such talk should take place. It reminds me of a little episode 
which happened when Mr. Gokhale came here for the great Corona- 
tion, and which he was never tired of reciting to me. He was taken 
to one of your beautiful parks to see a review of the Sikh and 
Mahratta soldiers — and beautiful, tall and stalwart men they were. 
They marched past to the admiration of all the Englishmen and 
women present and they were clapped. Mr. Gokhale refused to- 
clap. An English friend standing near said, “ Why don’t you 
clap? ”. Mr. Gokhale replied, “ I reserve my admiration for that 
mighty people who have turned these soldiers into their hirelings.”' 
That is the sentiment of the younger men in the country. There is 
splendid material in the land which you could harness, if you could 
only instil a little sentiment, patriotism, courage and self-govern- 
ment into their midst. 

The third difficulty which was mentioned to me was “ You are so 
divided .a mongst yourselves. You have your minorities — Muslims, 
depressed Classes, Brahmins and non-Brahmins.” With regard te 
that I wish to mention one circumstance. I do not know whether 
my English friends will appreciate it, because possibly you have ne 
minorities problem among you. Certainly you have not had that 
problem within the last 30 or 40 years. My solution of this minor- 
ities question is this — give them opportimities of common endeavour 
for their country, and then much of this difficulty will disappear. 
Give them opportunities of feeling that side by side they are working 
for their one country, that they have a common patriotism, a 
common patria, for which they can all work together. Do that, and 
a great deal of the difficulty will disappear. That is my solution, 
and the reason I suggest it is this: under the present system of 
government we very rarely get any chances of working together in 
the sense of working for our common country. Create that feeling. 
It can be created only by giving India complete freedom in the 
form of Dom ini on Status 1 ^Harness all these minorities together, 
and I have noBoubt that a great deal of the discontent which arises 
at present will disappear. That is the solution for the question of 
minorities. 
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Tf ^ an obsiacle trliich has been mentioned to me. 

It 15 said, Suppose India is given Dominion Status; irhat about 
the Ind^^? pa they {eel like you? Are ther prepared S 
come into a Federation? Are they patriotic? Do thev feel that 
they aie Indians ^ The answer to that has just been given by 

Bikaner, who spoke before me. 
As Sir Tei Bahadur Sapni rightly remarked, the Indian Princes are 
first Indians and then Princes. Our deliberations during the next 
few days will make it perfectly clear that a common patriotism 
actuates them, as it actuates British Indians. 


Let me say that we are quite ready to do this in order to create 
a foothold for the Indian States we will not insist on impossible 
terms of Federation. I do not wish to go into the vexed question 
of Federation or a unitary form of government; although that 
question has been stated as the subject-matter of discussion, you. 
Sir, have very wisely ruled that we may speak on any constitutional 
question. Therefore I do not wish to go into that question because 
that is for the experts to decide in Committee. I can only say, 
speaking for those whom I represent in this Conference, and speak- 
ing with great confidence and assurance, that we will not insist on 
impossible terms of Federation so far as the Indian States are 
concerned. We shall insist only on such terms as most of the 
Indian States are prepared to accept at present. We have no desire 
to interfere unduly at all in the internal affairs of the Indian States; 
we are quite prepared to wait until they of themselves come into 
line with our ways. 


I remember a characteristic paragraph in that memorable 
Montagu-Chelmsford Keport, as we called it in India, where, ten 
years ago, this problem was anticipated, and in a memorable para- 
graph almost poetic like an epic, the authoi-s of that Eeport stated 
what is eternallv found true, and what has certainly been found 
true in India. They said that when you create these procepes of 
reformation in one part of India you cannot have any barriers or 
frontiers beyond which they will not go. Create these forces of 
reformation,* set these processes to work, and the Indian States wm 
not remain immune from their progress for long. It is impossible 
to conceive of a free British India without conceiving of free Indmn 
States in the course of the next ten, fifteen or twenty years. We 
are content to wait, so that these slow processes may operate, and so 
that in the course of time Their Highnesses can think of an 
Assemblv in their own territory and of handing over responsibihty 
to their own subjects. That is a question of time. We are a veiy 
patient set of politicians in British India, and we are content to 

wait. 

We shall therefore not insist on impossible terms, and all that 
welrto tVe ludSn States is this: » Tl^e ai^ 
common c haracter: sit alongsid e us ^d thrash jcccpt a 

liHtlun^o'lo"'^ your .J®‘'‘r”|ustic?^d if all matters 

supreme tribunal, a supreme couit of I"®"®?’ ^ India 

which are in dispute between the Indian States and JJntun m 
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and between them and their siibjcct-s, can be referred to this supreme 
coni’t of justice — over which I hope in course of time a man of the 
eminence and erudition of Lord Sankey will preside — as long as the 
Indian States agree to this mode of arbitrament between themselves 
and their subjects and with British India and say: “ We volun- 
tarilv submit to the jxirisdiction of this tribunal — ^by what name 
it is* called is immaterial — as soon as that is admitted, then, to a 
politician of my mind, the question is solved. I will therefore not 
insist on tinkering with their i nternal administratio n ; I l eave that 
to the processes of tim ^. and I have no doubt That in the course of 
time, when the rest of India is progressive, is free, is democratic, 
and has ideas of right and wrong based on human dignitv and 
personal rights, the same processes will go beyond the frontiers of 
British India, because these processes recognise no frontiers and 
admit no barriers. 

This is an invitation which I am privileged to make to the 
States, and let me give them an assurance that so far as we are 
concerned, we will raise no obstacles. I wish to give a similar 
assurance to those' friends in front of me who represent British 
interests in India. I am aware, Sir, that a great many commercial 
interests are at stake in British India. I have a few friends in 
commercial circles who have invested millions and millions of rupees 
in British trade. There is no desire at all that there should be any 
kind of inroad upon the rights of the commercial people at all. All 
that they wish to do thev can do as citizens of India. We may 
include them in a* definition of the law so that they become domi- 
ciled Indians. That is a matter merely of phrasing, a matter of 
definition. But I can assure them that we are quite willing to sit 
down and accept safeguards which will give them an equal chance 
with British Indians. Let me, however, give them one warning — 
that they will not enjoy the monopoly they hove enjoyed, so far as 
it was enjoyed, on the simple ground that in their skin there is less 
pigment than in mine. Ilonopolies they have enjoyed on that 
ground they will find very difficult to maintain, but any other rights 
they have as citizens of India will remain. We are quite prepared 
to accept any safeguards, and I think there is enough intelligence 
in this gathering to devise safeguards to protect all legitimate 
interests. I say that England’s main interest in India is commer- 
cial. I think there are five hundred or one thousand families who 
send their younger sons to India to make a career for themselves, 
but that is a problem affecting only a few families. The problem 
of the ordinary man in dealing with India is mainly commercial. 
If you exclude these families to whom I have alluded, who are only 
a handful compared with the rest of the population, then I say your 
main problem in India is commercial. You want your productions 
to be sold in that country, and the consuming power of 330 million 
people is a powerful asset in our hands. It is a coimtry in which 
yoiir products can be sold. You have just ended a Conierence at 
which Imperial Preference was discxissed. 3Iav I say that I believe 
that, from the point of view of the commercial man, a contented 
community is a much better customer than a discontented one? 
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Already your trade is in great jeopardy. In one city only, viz., 
Bombay, there are British goods worth five crores lying in the 
warehouses. Those goods cannot be moved, much less sold. Do 
you want this state of things to be intensified? Tour interests are 
mainly commercial, and therefore it is surely better for you to have 
contented customer, a rich customer, who can put his hand in his 
pocliets and bring out pounds with which to buy your goods, rather 
than a poor and discontented customer. I submit that prosperity 
is necessary for the improvement of your trade. I am not speaking 
of the other moral forces, like friendliness, like comradeship — 
because they come under the terms of psychology of the mind — but 
even from the point of view simply of material interests, you s houl d 
giJig absolute Dominion freedom, D ominion Status, to India in order 
that your trade might prosper. 
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THE GENERAL! DISCUSSION— (coHfzHHCt?). 

Plenary Session, ISth November, 1930^ 

H. H. The Maharaja of Ahcar : The longest night seems to he 
passing a'wav and the sorest trouble seems to be coming to and end 
ut last. The seeming corpse appears to be a'n'akening, and a voice 
is coming to us away back where history and even tradition fails to 
peep into the gloom of tlie past, coming down from there — ^i*eflected 
as it were from peak to peak of the infinite Himalaya of knowledge, 
of love and of work. 

From India, this Motherland of ours, a voice is coming unto us, 
gentle, firm and yet unmistakable in its utterances, and is gaining 
volume as it passes by, and behold! the sleeper is awakened. Like 
ilie breeze from the mountains it is bringing life into the almost 
dead bones and muscles. The lethargy is passing away, and only 
the blind cannot see. or the perverted will not see, that she is 
awakening, this Mother of ours, from her deep, long sleep. 

None can resist her any more; never is she going to sleep any 
• more. No outward powers can hold her back any more, for the 
infinite ariant is risinar to her feet. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of His Majesty’s Parliaments and 
Fellow Sons of our great Motherland, I greet you in these words. 

I invoke the highest blessing of Providence, that wisdom, 
strength, dignity ana co-operation may guide our deliberations for 
the seiwice of our country. Remember that this Conference at 
which we have assembled, has to some extent the destinies of 300 
millions — one-fifth of the population of the human race — ^in its 
hands. This India is the ancient land where philosophy and spiri- 
tuality founded their first home. It is here that they dared to peep 
into the very mysteries of Heaven. It is the same India, which, 
through its inherent structure being on true and solid foundations, 
has withstood the shocks of centuries, of hundreds of evils, of 
manners and customs. It is the same land which has been fii'mer 
than any rock in the world with its indestmctible life. Many times 
is one told that looking into the past only degenerates and leads to 
nothing ; but surely it is out of the past,* it is on the past, that the 
futiire must be built. Look back, therefore, as far as you can; 
■drink deep of the eternal foundations of Divine Love and Spiri- 
tuality that are behind and. after that, look forward with heads 
held erect and march onward to make India brighter, greater and 
•much higher than she has ever been. Remember the blood that 
•courses in our veins. We must have faith in that blood that we 
ibiiild an India yet greater than ‘she was. 

The problems in India are more complicated, more momentous 
than the problems in any other country. Race, Religion, Laaguao-e, 
Government,' all these together make a nation. We see how in 
Asia, and especially in India, race difficulties, linguistic difficulties, 
.social difficiuties. and national difficulties all .melt away before the 
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umfrinff power of spirifiialitv. Therefore, for theVen-doinc- of oii' 
national cause we imisi gvre up all our little quarrels and difterences. 
Itemeniber all things that our ancestors look down upon us. 

and they will do so with contempt on their children if thev quarrel 
about minute differences. It is when the national body is weak that 
the disease germs— in a physical, social or political state, or eren 
intellectual state — crowd into the system. To remedy it. 
therefore, we must go to the roots of the disease, and the one 
tendency will be to strengthen the man, the mind and the bodv. 
It is culture that withstands shocks, not a simple mass of know* 
ledge. Therefore, my friends, let us do nothing that will diride us. 
for divisions will weaken ns and degrade us all the more. You all 
know that at this psychological moment the whole world is watehing 
us. The solution will not he obtained by dragging down the higher, 
but by raising the lower up to a higher level. To make a rreat 
India, therefore, the secret lies in organisation, accumulation of 
power, but above all in the co-ordination of wills. Have tliat faith 
in ourselves, in that eternal power, first lodged in our soul, and thou 
we shall revive the whole of India. Let this be our determination, 
and may He the Lord TTho comes again anil again for the salv.ation 
of His own people — as is described by many of the different 
Scriptures of the world — lead us ail to the fvdfilment of our aim — 
the uplift of India, the good of the Empire. 

TTe must now come down to mundane affairs, and Fcderatioii is 
the question before us. I am not encliantcd witlj flint word a*: a 
mere form of expression: to me “t he rnitcd S t ates of Ttidta " 
sounds more grand. Here are the represeutatjve< ot two Indir.', 
to-day each possessing different religii>n= hut united in the lou.mi.n 
bond of patriotism which permeates throughout our respective 
territories and provinces. We are united in tie ■‘f’lvice of on.'- 
country: tiniled in our co-operation witlj the llriti-h iMopiie. of 
which we form a part — the highest symbol of whn-e political link i* 
tbe Eing-Emperor. The two Indins’aro politically sep.avate in their 
administration, and in order to understand the smirce of their 


existence we must— but for only a few brief 7 nom'‘nt«-— pe-p uuo 
historv. The East India Company, towards the downfall of (he 
KoTui Empire, consolidated its organisation and marf-hed forward, 
conquerinsr territories that in those days were divided betw,'»'n tlie 
decavintr central sovereignty and States, sonic of wlimh l^ad 
for a lonsr time, and others which h.ad come iiito beino throuc'h 
opportunities. It is in such conditions that thi^ Company 
out for itself temtoi-ies which, excluding Luma, now aincui.. -o 
one-half of India— called British India. Tins Company, o:. t o 
other hand, instructed by its directors, entered upon d r•^■. ^ A i.- 
once.s. Encairements, Sanads and Acreenumt^ V.'Hi Im.T.in • 
which still exist, as the result of which at the pre-'cnt day - 

half is called Indian States. With regard to the Ind,;| o: H-*' > 


5eek no new territories: we seei. uo p--*. i , 

application of our Treaties and Alliar.oes— eon-^'r-ra,.-. 1. . ■ 



ProL'lanuitions .md .-spooi-'hos !n>m J^necn Vicioria and all ilvo 
snropodin^ Sovoroi^n's ot Knjjland, the British rarliainont and 
iTit'orov-; lo the iMv.^ont day. J will c-onclndc this statement in twr 
sontoni'i's. Vsage. sntiVranoe and political practice liave, for 
diverse reasons, eiu n'acliod npon iliC'^e sacred domains ...oil— our 
Treaties, and what wo desire is that such extra rights outside 
our Treaties, assumed without our consent, and sometimes without 
our knowledge, may he frankly and openly discussed, and shniild he 
decided only hy mutual ^on^eni: otherwise our Treaties hotween 
tl’.e Crown and ourselves have no meanings. "Wo know how sacred 
the Crown and the British peojde respect their pledged word and 
so ue have faith that when the British peoples recognise the simple 
truth that we want no more than that jhose solemn Treaties with 
ns should he ohserved in jiracticc also, they will, we feel .sure, 
appTveiate that we make uo new demands lint desire that the simple 
truth .should he recognised and practised. 


I now turn to British India. Tho^p who arc its representatives 
are porhajis host able to sjii*nk on this suhjert : hnt tliero are two 
alternatives, which 1 I’an host define hy the terms “ Ivastern and 
’Western ” coineptions. Talkinir of the first, there are many who 
hold the view — however juo.saic or antiiinated if may sound — that 
British India may be_ formed again into Indian States. I will not 
ocenjiy your time in discussing the details of ilfi* phohlctti. however 
logical and interesting they may he. hccanse 1 have not the time on 
the first day except to state (a) that it hrings true Swaraj as a living 
reality considerably nearer; (h) that it perpetuates the link witfi 
the CroAvn through its roprosoutative. the Viceroy of India. With 
Hindu, Huhammadan, Sikh and other States so formed it would 
set at rest communal questions. Above all. it maintains in strong 
hoiuls commercial and trade relations with lingland. It necessitates 
an Imperial Army to safeguard the Crown's obligations and to 
protect the ports and frontiers, with the internal army of the States 
maiiitaiued for security and assistance in emergencies. It ensures 
religious liberties to every section of India’s population, and it 
carries on the tradition of India’s rule according to her past history 
of hundreds of centuries. And finally, coming to Federation, or 
what I prefer to call “ The United States of India,” it immediately 
simplifies the problem of the Rulers uniting in a common body to 
work out the problems of India. Here is the shortest aucl'the 
quickest way to Dominion Status. This is what would he an 
indiaenotis growth. 

, .V - ... C ... 


The alternative to this liad its first seeds sown in a little known 
Despatch hy Sir Charles Wood, the grandfather of the present 
Viceroy, who was then Secretary of State, and who initiated the idea 
of the English language being the medium of education and govern- 
ment. This was followed Ijy Lord Macaulay, who strengthened 
this theory. Gradually this system has grown, which culminated 
first in the Minto-Morley Reforms, where the latter statesman, 
however, was opposed to the introduction of democratic organisa- 
tions in India. It is from the time of Mr. Montagu, that 'passionate 
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lover of ^dia— mv coTintiy— that events took a ceSnite turn 
7 seh-goremmenf. Here the ironv of fate eshihii^ 

for. e^vra 7o*>rT> I T» it ^ . t 



71 opinion of the States? tVo real;.-.' 

au tba. ulus innovatioii implies in an Eastern conntrv. We fcnr.vr 
at w^^ordj Ernnefcise. " alone has onjriRated rommnn.il frie- 
.?S?- e are not oblivious hov it has created ' romnlexiti-’c o 
adjnstin^he future relations of a democratic India with the Tnd-nr. 
btatss. There IS. further, the proposition of this ideal tr.dv per- 
meating down to the masses and grasping them in its liold for fl.-' 
good of all. 


3ray I frankly state with all good-will that when T first I'ejran to 
Imow of the path that was chalked out before British India on thrs-’ 
lines, I was reluctantly reminded of an old Irish tune ” It’s a i-'ng, 
long way to Tipperary.” However, when I have said thi'- I have 
said enough. I have deliheratcly done so; for how <'7«e rt>’:hj 
I reconcile myself with the statements that I am going to 
regarding British India’s future, and the other Indirt of the 
administered on ancient and traditional lines? T have fert.v'tdy 
S07ight in doing so no popularity or favours. Now. if, .as f h.avo 
said, this is the goal that British India rhooies. and if th;* fi;>' 



speed 


that the goal of India’s freedom within the Empire, a s^lt-oov.-rn- 
ing Dominion may he reached as early as poisiMe. F’*’r"'>;,;iny 
speaking, the sooner that goal i® .achieved, th" hajipmr I ^ha!l 
for who' is there of India that does not widi our 3fof},cr].-»t.'i to 



traditional India. I go so far a= to cay. wlfho.;; rmy ] < 



other than that the larger Emyd: ^ - 

IniHa ro-operating whole-he.irteuly ^ ■ " 

we .ore proud to belong, ^nnmtln.ng even 

A united India will the c. ^ _ 

5 t force in the cause c,: our Err-n-.e. 1 . 


ist 





sip^'in <lu’ projiO'ition. railed at prevent 1»y the name of I’cdcr- 
ntion, where iny ideal 1 “ the “ United J^late>. nf India ” within the 
Knrpire. We are as^.-niMed at tluF tahle io devipo means and ways 
in order to achieve thiv end hy eo-operation, and 1 am snre you 
will not find mjr States laL’rrin*.’ hehind iti jidtiinii hands in order 
to arrive at a happy ndtition. 

We ail' «inite reiiveiidiv rit what it mean*. We hiinw what- till 
hiy ehanee^ im]dy. It may neee--.^itjiti* at fir^t a little more injns- 
tiee. It may mean a little h >-< elfii iem y at first. It mtist mean 
larirer saeritii •*•> on *‘VeiyoiieV ]»art — the Statw, and. perhajrs. some 
oj the major itiev and minorili*-. Utrf lor onr ronntry’.** ean.se, for 
t!i<- (ij li:ih.i, fill the eaiise lit th<* I'.mpiie, .shall "<* slop short 

it'!' ]'••: -(laal c.iiiimnnal or nat !ow.\ l^•\^ i-il <-or)sidei-at ions y (liir 

lives will p:\s< away, hot o\ir nmiitry v.'ll remain. Then at least 
let it he said we wer*‘ the inn* Sons of onr Motherland. India. 

1 will i..!i*'lndi' ihi' sral.'iii.jit with these wonls. When Itrilish 
Ti’dra and Indian I’ritn'es ranie looelher f>n the first oeeas-inii within 
my memory to disenss prohlems of the himpire. it was dnrinir the 
War. at a ronferenee. where T.md (*h**lms(nrd invited representa- 
tives from both Indias to disenss cinestions n eardinj' the perform- 
aiife hy India of her duties towards the oi,’af cansp that in those 
moinentone days hmiy in the halame. 1 stated then that there 
woTihl he peoph* siajolitio oritsjile th** doors of th:ti lionse to a.sk 
what Me liad oaiiied in this War (’oiifeiein**. I further stated that, 
toy ’I'ply Monld he tliat Me had eome at a titne M-hen the Kmpiiv 
was in treed, and that M-;ts no oeeasion for dematids or frains. Wo 
ranre v.’iih the M'ill to pive m I role-heartedly of M-hat lay in our poM’or 
for the lCmpir**'s catise, attd M-e asked for nothinfr. Indeed, that 
was the time when it Mas onr dnty to pjve — hoM-ever frreat nr .small 
onr eajnreity — of M-hat lay in ns to the Itritish Government. 

?‘rr. Phairman — and through yon I speak to Unoland — to-day lias 
eome the honr of India’s need, and to-day llritish India and the 
Indian States have a«senihled tojrether for the second lime at 
another Ponferonee in the eentre of the Kmpire. Jfr. IMaeDonald 
is the first Prime Minister, in my time. mIio lias visited India. Tie 
knoM-s her more intimately than many of his eolleajrues. We can 
ajrpreciate that he may not have a very larfre majority in Parlia- 
ment. lint M-e know he has a tender enrner in his heart for my land 
as M-e, many of ns. have for his. We have no desire to take the hit 
helwcon onr teeth and to run away, M-hieh means poinp astray. 
Nay. we are M-iih you. M-ith Enpland, hnf it is now EnplaiuPs turn 
to come to onr assistance and to help India to reach that position 
heyond M-hieh m-c have no desire to po — India a sister Dominion 
M-ithin the Empire. 

We are irrateful to the Prime ^finister for what he has already 
clearly stated in his Gnildhall speech, M-lien he .said. " With the 
representatives of India and with the Princes we shall ho engaged in 
the same task nf hroadeninp liherty. so that we may live with them 
tinder the same Crown, they enjoying the freedom in self-govern- 
ment M-hich is essential to national self-respect and contentment.’^ 
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mw ® grateful India that -wai he Enf-'Iand^ 

S-nrlS i +T ^est, that came through Bestinv, has 

^rked out the great problems of life in harmonj. Surely then we 

Wifi i -^ell be the enyy of the world. 

Tbo® nil the glory of Britain and India, 

ihen Oh! England and India, as God’s great children, unite in 
that am, and work according to the design of Providence to pro- 
mice that result, which may go down in the annals of the world as 
the purpose of God, namely, service of His Creation— Humanity. 

^ Oh I England, rise above your immediate political or trade 
interests, hold India’s hand in her hour of need and make India 
great that England mar be greater; and. Oh! India, submerffe all 
vour communal or political diferences and embrace the hand of 
England and make her great in order that India mav be greater. 
Thus, both united in bonds of unity and firiendsbip, fulfil that des- 
tiny that Christ, ifuhammad and the Tedas taught, the destiny of 
self-realisation, and through it the cause of Man thronghout the 
world. May we thus leave some footprints behind so that our pro- 
geny may know that East and West, which were differentiateti hv 
races, colours and religions, have, through friendship with England*, 
arrived at that great position which will be the glory of Go'll and 
the pride of Man. 

(Jit this point the Prime Minister ieft the Mectinp, and the 
Deputy President, Lord SanJeey. took the Chair,) 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: My Lord Chancellor, when, on his return 
to India. His Escellency Lord Irwin made the historic announce- 
ment of 31st October. 1^29. giving a more precise definition of tbe 
policy of His Majesty’s Government towards tbe ultimate goal of 
India than bad been done in tbe declaration of 20tb August. 1917, 
and stating that His Majesty’s Government intended to invite the 
representatives of British India and Indian India to a Round Table 
Conference in London . so that an agreed settlement of the Indian 
constitutional problem might be arrived at, the two great OTganisa- 
tions of the Indian Mussalmans— the All-India Muslim League aurt 
the All-India Muslim Conference— welcomed that announcement 
in the main for two I’easons. In the first place, they realised that 
when the Government and the people of a country are confronted 
with such difficult and complicated political problems as is the case 
now in India, a round table conference, at whieli the representatives 
of the parties concerned may have a full and frank exchange of 
views in order to bring about an agreed settlement, is the most 
effective wav of realisms: the end in view. In the second place, 
thev believed that where the political situation i? so grave 
at present in India, calling for immediate solution, a rmiiul t.able 
conference is also the most expeditious way of meeting the situation. 

And now that this Round Table Conference has been opened bv 
His Maiesrv our Kinir-Emperor in person, in « 
vibratin'c- with the love of India and with sympathy for the leciti- 
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mate aspirations of her people, I, for one, refuse to believe 
with some of the best brains of England and of India assembled 
round this table, shall not arrive at a satisfactory solution of the 
problems which both India and England have to face; a solution 
which, while satisfj'ing the legitimate aspiration of the Indian 
peoples, will thereby strengthen the link which h uds England and 
India together. 

My Lord Chancellor, ninety-seven years ago, during the debate 
on the first Government of India Bill of 1S33, the late Thomas 
Babbington Macaulay, who had taken a prominent part in the 
preparation of that Bill, obseiwed as follows: — 

“ The destinies of our Indian Empire are covered with thick 
• darkness. It is difficult to form anj* conjecture as to the fateful 
result for a State which resembles no other in history, and 
which forms by itself a separate class of political phenomena. 
The laws which regulate its growth and decay are still unknown 
to us. It may be that the mind of India may expand under 
our system till it has outgrown that sj'stem, that by good 
government, we may educate our subjects into a capacity for 
better government, that having become instructed in Eui’opean 
knowledge they may in some future age demand European 
institutions. Whether such a day will ever come I know not, 
but never will 1 attempt to avert it or retard it. Whenever it 
comes, it will be the proudest day in English history.” 

That was the glorious vision which the late Lord Macaulay saw 
when introducing that measure in the House of Commons. The 
dawn of the day when that vision may be realised has now come. 

Unfortunately thereafter, if I may venture so to put it, the- 
British Parliament succumbed to -nhat can only be described as 
sleeping siclcness in its relations with India, for we find that it was 
not until 1861, some thirty years after, that a Bill was introduced 
in the House of Commons for the first time recognising the need for 
associating Indian Representatives in the work of legislation in that 
country. But that association was a very limited one, secured only 
through nomination. Again the British Parliament went to sleep, 
and slept for over forty years, and it was not until the year 1909 
that the elective principle was introduced into the Legislative Coun- 
cils of India. Meanwhile India had gone on advancing rapidly. 
The influence of Western education, the study of British constitu- 
tional history, the study of French and Italian history had aroused 
in the minds of educated Indians dreams which Macaulay, at any 
rate, had contemplated when the Bill of 1833 was introduced. 

The result was that the tardy measures taken at such long 
intervals by the British Parliament, instead of satisfying the aspira- 
tions of the Indian peoples, gave further impetus to &ose aspira- 
tions. It is a curioiis fact in history that political aspirations have 
a very strange way of growing. What may satisfy a people to-day, 
if not given- in time, will not satisfy them to-morrow. I’hat is what 
hap happened in India. 
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Shortly after the Act of 1909, a great war broke out-a Trar 

it almost alfthe leading nations of the 
forward to prove her devotion 
CO tbe British connection in that life and death straggle in which 
the veiy existence of the Empire itself was in danger. India came 
forward to prove her devotion to the British connection by taking 
ner share of the burden spontaneously, and by providing for the 
armies of England over one million recruits— soldiers who -vindicated 
tUe honour and the name of their countiy on the various battlefields 
of Europe, Asia and Africa. 


The part taken by India during this unparalleled world con- 
gained for her her legitimate position in the international 
affairs^ of the world as a signatory to the Treaty of Yersailles and 
an original member of tbe League of Ifations. But within the 
British Commonwealth of Ifations, curious as it may appear, she 
still continued to occupy an inferior position. After the conclusion 
of peace, until the appointment of the Royal Commission, unfor- 
tunately a succession of events took place in India which added to 
the various causes of unrest in that country influencing the Indian 
mind. When His Majesty’s Government was pleased to appoint 
the Royal Commission, India was absolutely excluded from it, 
No representatives of India were appointed to it, with the result 
that the unrest in that country increased tenfold- And now we 
have to face a situation which in all earnestness is indeed grave. 


When I see articles in the newspapers stating that all the unrest 
in India is confined only to the educated classes, and that the nn- 
educated masses, or Indians living in rural areas, have no sympathy 
whatever with the National movement which is going on in India, 
I am more than surprised. It would be very amusing if it were 
not so tragic. Do writers who indulge in that sort of writing 
realise that hundreds of thousands of India’s soldiers, who took 


part in the GreatWar and who have seen with their own eyes 
what other people are in their own countries, have rehirncd to 
India, and after demobilisation, have dispersed all over the rural 
areas of the country, living in villages, talking to their fellow 
villagers .P They have told their fellow villagers what they bare 
seen in Europe and in the Near and Middle East. Do these writers 
realise what a deep and widespread effect tbe stones which ^ these 
demobilised soldiers have told their countiymen have had in the 
villages and remote corners of rural India; what a deep and wide- 
spread effect they have had on the minds of Indian villagers? 

Just look for a moment at what is going on now in India. This 
Civil Disobedience, which we have openly condemned not 
Eno-lanfl but in India, is that movement limited to the educated 
clashes® No doubt the movement is led by the ediicated c- . 
but who are the men who are facing all the trials, all the trouble , 
irhirh this Civil Disobedience movement has given rise to. The 
belono- to the uneducated masses. To coy that the 
masfe are entirely out of touch with the ««tioual morenmn 
ic coin- on in India is. if I may venture to say so, the action 
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accortlinty to the Oriental saying — of a pigeon who closes his eyes 
when the cat is approaching liim, thinking that thereby he is safe. 

Fortunately among the British Delegations here there are at least 
three statesmen wlio know that I am a Punjabi, and that we Pun- 
jabis are not easily alarmed. Indeed, the greater the difficulty, the 
more firm, the more cool and .the more calm Punjabis become. They 
also know that I have been, in the last 40 years of my public life in 
India, the strongest supporter of the British connection in India — 
so much so that on occasions I have been called a reactionary by my 
own countrymen. It is I who say that the situation in India is 
grave, very grave. 

If a solution, calculated to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of 
the Indian peoples and thereby to strengthen the tie which binds 
England and India together, is not attained by this Conference, I 
tremble to think what the situation will be. Ifow that we have 
met in order to try to find that solution, it is my business, as spokes- 
man to-day of my community, of the Muslim group, to tell you 
what we. the representatives of the Muslim community in this 
Conference, think. Our position is very simple. To repeat what 
I said in the Ticeregal Lodge at Delhi in November. 1924. we want 
our countrymen in India to rise to that stature to which other 
people have risen in their own countries. TTe want India to attain 
Dominion Status as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth, 
of Nations. 

I say we want India to rise to her full stature within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations for this reason. In the new conditions 
which have been brought into existence, as a result of the wonderful 
progress which science has made, and as a result of the world forces 
which are now actually in operation as a consequence of the Great 
War, no country in the world, however rich or powerful, can afford 
to lead an isolated life. The tendency of modem international 
movements is towards the association of nations and coimtries 
for the purposes of security, of mutual help, and co-ordination 
of effort. Therefore we Mussalmans of India realise that the 
British Commonwealth of Nations is there for India to be 
associated with it, and to continue to be associated with it, 
for her own benefit and in her own interests. That is the deep- 
rooted conviction in our minds, and that is the reason of our 
traditional loyalty to the British connection. At the same time, 
it is perfectly natural for the seventy-one millions of His Majesty’s 
Mussalman subjects to insist upon this — ^that in the constitutional 
and administrative evolution of India they must have their legiti- 
mate share both in the Provincial and in the Central Government. 
I do not desire on the present occasion to enter into the details of 
the claims which the Mussalman community has to put forward in 
this connection. That is a matter which will have to be discussed 
in the Committees. Some of our own Committees are already con- 
sidering that matter, and I trust they will be able to arrive at sl. 
satisfactory conclusion. ! 
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, India’s vast extent, in view of her 

terntonai divisions well recognised for centuries past, and in view 
ot tile other complicated conditions which obtain in India, there is 
T lorm of government, one basis for the future constitution 
of India, which alone will suit the circumstances of the case — and 
that IS the federal system. We, therefore, welcome the declara- 
tions, made by their Highnesses the Maharaja of Bikaner and the 
Maharaja of Alwar on behalf of their Princely Order, that the 
Indian States are willing to come into an All-India Federation. 
To me, as a constitutional lawyer, a self-governing India side by 
side with an Indian India, having its relations w™ the Crown, is 
a hopelessly impossible conception. A Federation of India must 
include both British India as well as Indian India. In so far as 
British India is concerned, we must, as is the case in every other 
kind of structure, build upwards and not downwards. Therefore I 
welcome the recommendation made in certain quarters of granting 
provincial autonomy to the Provinces. These will be the federal 
units of our AU-India Federation in the future. But the Mussal- 
man group have no hesitation in saying that that is not enough — 
that responsibi^y must also be introduced in t he Centre. How far 
that respohsibility should" goTTa matter which willlbe discussed in 
the Committees hereafter. We are willing that for the transitional 
period certain vital reseiwations mi^ht be m^e. TEaFls to the 
interests ^f India itself, ahd.'ih cbnsequ^ce,' weTiave no objection 
to that. You have seen that the Be.por t of the Boy al C ommission 
has been condemn ed in India b y every school oF^iiical thought, 
mainly on the groimd tha ^t it does n ot propo se to introduce re spon- 
sibility in the Centr e. 


(Ai this point the Prime Minister returned to the Meeting and 
resumed the Chair.) 

To the British Delegations I have one final appeal to make before 
I sit down. Believe me, a happy and contented India will be a 
source of imuiense strength to the British C(TOmonwealth of 
Nations. Tate yoiu- courage in your hands. The situation is 
o-rave. When a situation is grave far-sighted statesmanship 
Requires that it should be handled with wisdom and generosity. 
Takino- vour courage in your two hands, do what you did in ^ith 
AMca° sWly after the conclusion of the South African War 
What has been tbe result? During the sittings of the 
Conference, which I had the honour of attending on behalf of my 
country nothing struck me more than the way m which the repre- 
• i B nf Africa throughout the deliberations of the 

SSL 4°"* Africa a„a Engl»a 

toitW Believe me. tbe satisfaction of legitimate 
to...etner. contentment awakens feelings of love and 

^rjirforthotf wS .‘=ati'=fierT those legitimate aspirations, 

aftection . "i » .j«c,ited India are satisfied, the result will be 

S Imperial px„bl™»-tl,e problem of Empire aetece, tlo 
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problem ol inter- .ImjKMial triulo. i-ven llie lu-oltlein ol Kinpire nu- 
employinonl — will bo solved witliiii ii measurable distance of time. 

That is my appeal to the member.-, ot the British Delegations. 
"Wisdom and sympathy is what is reiiuircd on this occasion — that 
wisdom and sympathy with which l.onl Irwin is handling the situa- 
tion in India to-day. To those who have been attacking Lord 
Irwin I would say this ; but for Lord Irwin's handling the situation 
as ho has done in India, to-dnj’ the situation would have been ten 
times worse. 

In the name of India, and in the name of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, of which India forms an integral part, and hopes 
to be an equal partner with the other Dominions, I earnestly beg of 
you, representatives of the British Delegations, representatives of 
the Indian States Delegation and representatives of the British 
India Delegation, to realise the gravity of the situation and to give 
your undivided attention to a satisfactory solution of the grave pro- 
blem with which we are confronted — a solution which, while satis- 
fying the legitimate aspirations of the people of India, will at the 
same time strengthen the link which binds England and India. 

//.//. The Maharaja of Rcica : Mr. Chairman, I find that now 
my turn comes to speak after so many eminent brother Delegates 
from India have spoken before me. We have heard most illustrious 
speeches made by the Indian Princes and by the most capable 
British India leadersT— leaders who have a command of law and 
advocacy — and it will be a somewhat difficult task for me to express 
the claims of India, and my own views, in any better language than 
has already been used. 

When I was asked to attend this Conference to represent the 
conservative element among the Indian States. I was aware that 
the occasion would be one of the first importance. I am forced to 
confess, however, that the extreme importance of the occasion has 
been very much more fully brought home to me by the opening 
speeches to which I listened yesterday and to-day. It seems to me, 
without exaggeration, that a nation is being brought to birth. 
More than ever before. I am conscious of the measure of the task 
before us, and I realise that we shall require every ounce of wisdom, 
patience, goodwill, adaptability and imagination which everyone of 
us has to contribute, if these great problems are to be successfuly 
solved. 

I am conscious that a heavy burden of responsibility has been 
laid on me. It must seem strange to some that, in a country whose 
ways of life are so ruled by custom and tradition as India, there 
should be no political party which calls itself Conservative. Tet 
I believe that there is scarcely one of my fellow Delegates who would 
submit without protest to the designation of Conservative. So far, 
at least, as designation goes, I stand alone. My task is in some 
ways a thankless one. It is made more difficult by the fact that, on 
the* personal side. I am entirely without experience of the public 
discussion of affairs ; and I ask the forbearance of all here, and of 
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those in India for ■wLoin I speak, if tIirou<rli inexperionce I prove 
an indiitereiit advocate of niv cau^e. At the same time I feel ‘’•joatlv 
honoured that I have been chosen to take part in these deliberations, 
and jioyever faTiItv my advocacy may he, I am encouraged nml 
upheld oy the conviction that half humanity share? the views which 
it falls to me to propound. I feel certain that not only anionir the 
millions who till the soil of India, but amonjj all sohor-mimled 
politicians and statesmen there must be a larpe inea«urc of support 
foi’, and sympathy with, those who rmnisel a cautious advance, and 
preach the danger? of precipitation and short-cut?. I believe, 
moreover, that when once power is given to India to shape lier own 
elostinie?, a strong party of experiem'ed jmrl ro^pon'ilih- poliiii i.u!- 
will emerge, which will call it?elf the Conserv.aJive Party; for the 
chief ingredient in Conservatism is, in my view, a *en?o of responsi- 
bility. Such a sense of responsihility ha? not so far had an uj>})or- 
tunity to develoj), and the eonstitntional advancement of India will 
provide it with the opportunitj' for which it is waiting. The energy 
that is now being devoted to gaining flint advnm-emcnt will, when 
the victory is won, he converted to the eonsoHilation and j>Te->'rv;»- 
tion of the position that ha? been gained. T <h) not claim that the 
conservative point of view has a monopoly of wi«dnju and fore-iight ; 
but T do not. on the other hand, .admit tlial the progre^drv point of 
view rallie.s to its banner? the whole available stock of energy or 
ideali.sni. I do, however, suggest that in the world at large, the 
eon?en'ative elemetit.s are the great repository of e.vperie.ec, fin-l 
' that they have therefore much of value to fontiihiite to th" comnm', 
stock. 
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none in my loyalty to these ties, and in the sincei’ity of my desire 
for India’s happiness and prosperity in the future. 

Before I begin to state my position I wish to make one point 
clear. To guard against possible misunderstanding, let me say here 
that in my approach to these problems I am dealing mainly with 
those aspects which concern the States. 

Perhaps I can ])est define the conservative attitude by saying 
that we differ from other schools of thought less as to the object to 
be achieved than as to the pace and method of achievement. A 
good car needs a brake as well as an accelerator; a ship requires an 
anchor as well as engines. The proverbial difference between 
■“ haste ” and “ speed ” is a truth so commonplace that we are apt 
to l)e impatient wlicn wo are reminded of it, bnt it is the function of 
the Conservative to insist on the truth of truths, so old that they are 
•sometimes forgotten. Each one of us as an individual learns such 
truths for himself by ev])eriencc, sometimes bitter; I merely ask 
that we should apply to the problems of statecraft the caution and 
restraint which we exercise in the daily round of our individual 
lives. 

One of the most difficult aspects of the problem which concerns 
us all is in my view the variety of the interests which have to be 
reconciled. We are met, not to prove before an impartial tribunal 
that one view and not the other is true, that one policy should he 
adopted, one community or one set of interests should be favoured, 
and the other set aside, overlooked or suppressed. We have to 
reconcile all points of view and achieve a measure of agreement. It 
is possible to coax into the parlour those who cannot he driven into 
the fold. Eor this purpose the quality which we require in the 
largest measure is mutual confidence. This quality of confidence 
is a plant of slow growth. It is not a commodity that can he 
weighed out in parcels and distributed. Its growth cannot be 
artificially forced. It grows in the soil of safety and it requires 
a peaceful atmosphere of security for its nourishment. Until this 
spirit of mutual confidence and goodwill animates us all, the path 
of the Indian nation will be a difficult one to tread. I feel so 
strongly the danger of pressing ahead in disregard of the health of 
this tender plant, on whose life and growth our safety depends, that 
I make no apology for my insistence on the danger of precipitancy 
and the need for caution in our rate of advance. 

The Indian States — I speak for the conservative element — ^wish 
to safeguard their individual existence. They ask for guarantees 
that the changes in the Government of India, which are fore- 
shadowed, will leave them free to pursue their own ideals in the 
manner of their heritage and tradition. They ask that their posi- 
tiion will not he modified without their own consent, that changea 
will not he forced on them, and that the treaties into which they 
•entered with the British Power in India \^lh l5e honoured in tho 
•spirit and in the letter. 

It may he thought by some that there is a sinister intention 
mnderlying the request for guarantees and safeguards — ^the inten- 
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tion to make permanent tie divisions wliicli exist in India, and so> 
attainmg ae Ml stature of a nation. This is 
ot tke desire of the pates. We Lave no desire to stand in the war 
p reforms for BritisL India. We wish only to be assured that tie 
reforms wLzcL tie Indians of BritisL India desire do not impose on 
us cLanges which we do not desire. We wish to presei^e the 
individual and pstorical identity of tie States irLicL our forefathers 
carvp out for themselves and Landed dow to us. If these interests 
can be secured we make no further claims. If these interests can 
be secured without our participating in the common coimcils of 
India, we have no wish to thrust ourselves in simply for the sake- 
of participation. If, as may well be the case, they cannot be’ 
secured except by participation, we desire no greater measure of’ 
participation than is needed to achieve these ends. Similarly, as to 
the pace of the advance, if the changes which are decided on for 
British India necessitate changes in the relations between the' 
Government of India and the States, we desire that such changes 
may be made step by step; that they shall be restricted at each 
stage to a_ minimum and that the effect of each step shall be care- 
fully considered before a fresh step is taken. Many of the changes 
which are adumbrated are from the conservative point of view in fte' 
nature of an experiment. ‘The more fundamental the changes, the 
greater and more daring will the experiment be. There is a Latin 
proverb which teaches us that experiments should be made on 
objects of comparatively little value. The States do not regard 
themselves as objects of comparatively little value, and they 
are reluctant to be the subjects of experiment, because the daring 
nature of an experiment, even its brilliant success, are slight conso- 
lation to the object whose existence is sacrificed for it. We wish- 
to know the nature of our destination. We are unwilling to set 
out for a destination hereafter to he revealed. 

There are those who see in -visions of the future a picture of an 
India united in religion, race and creed, pursuing one ideal and 
standing as one nation without diversity of interests or outlook 
among its peoples. This hope the future may bring tnie, hut in 
the world of the present we desire that the interests of the present 
shall not he completely subordinated to those of the Mure; and 
we are not willing to surrender the substance of our position to-day 
for the shadow of a position -which we 

■Federated India. “We do not desire Federation if this involves the 
J-adual disappearance of all that the States have stood for in the 

^^^Tbave one more thing to sav. Eights and obligations are 

complementary^ ^tp, S^hE 

one 
mean 
tion 


in •npo'otiations SUCn as iiicoc — _ * _ Y 

.f ® Ai, ni-TioT nTid "the ohli*^ations glossed over. Let us, 1 
side or Zt everv right involves an obliga- 

n ritri^s let US honestlv and squarely face the 

If we ask for rights, lev us ^ ^ ^ bargain- 

spirit of oompromiaa ooS nacom»aa- 
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iion, to satisfy each otlier’s anxieties, in the confident hope that, 
hy\ concessions to the fears or prejudices of the doubting, a rich 
harvest is to he won; for, by the confidence thus inspired, the 
ground is prepared for that spirit of mutual trust and goodwill, 
to create which is the real aim of all concession. 

His hlajesty The King-Emperor reminded us, in the gracious 
word's with which he opened this Conference, that “ ten years is 
but a brief span in the life of a nation.” These are weighty words 
which I hope will be pondered deeply by all who share in the deci- 
sions of our destinies. I have singled them out, not because I 
would have the Indian nation mark time, even for a moment, when 
the way is clear to go forward, but because I feel that, however 
rapid the pace of development which the facts may admit, the dis- 
tance that we have to travel is more than a day’s journey. It 
requires stages for its completion. If I may vary my metaphor, the 
structure of a constitution is so massive that it cannot be erected 
on a fragile foundation, and it is in the laying of the foundations 
that the greatest foresight, caution and sagacity are imperatively 
necessary. If by the united labours of the experienced statesmen 
of our two countries the foundations of a worthy edifice can be well 
and truly laid, we can the more safely hope that the youth of India 
may be left to complete the building. 

The state of India to-day is such as to bring tears to the eyes of 
all who love her. It may be that in the inscrutable ways of Provi- 
dence she is being led through pain and travail to a future of joy 
and happiness. I pray that this may be so. I am reminded on this 
occasion of the words of a great British orator, Edmund Burke, 
when the fate of another nation was in the balance — ” I think,” he 
said, ” we ought to inaugurate our discussions on this subject with 
the ancient invocation of the Church, ‘ Sursum Corda ’ — ‘ Lift up 
your hearts’ ” and I conclude my speech with some memorable 
words of his — “ ilagnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest 
wisdom, and a great Empire and little minds go ill together.” 

Lord Peel : Ho one is more sensible than myself of the profound 
interest and importance of this Conference; and I think no man 
can contemplate without emotion this assembly here of so many 
representatives of India, with the Princes and the British Delega- 
tions, gathered together in this old Palace of St. J ames in order to 
deliberate on these great questions affecting the constitution and the 
future of India. Indeed, I feel in listening to the speeches of my 
old colleagues, the Maharaja of Alwar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
as if we were back again, seven or eight years ago, to the time when 
we were colleagues in an Imperial Conference, and when we battled 
together and fought together — 1. believe not imsuccessfully — ^for the 
further recognition of the position of Indians in the Dominions and 
elsewhere. 

I think and' I know that those gentlemen and others who Imow 
me will not imagine that I am lacking in sympathy with the ideals 
•and aspirations that have been expressed here and in India, and in 
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rioSv id V ft' fctj- of speaking conr- 

™Ssl™r ftoS 4„ have 

expressed most passionately tlieir own aspirations. 

inteSpJ this and may I say first of all how extremelv 

^ am in the last speech we heard, from the iTahjiraia of 
Th^v hSrnt,T^^ te understood Conserratires and Conservatism. 

-1“ on to what is best in the past, and they look forward to 
JrrnL'® ^^st in the future ; and, at the same time, with a lack of 

cla™ to have a 

monopoly of all the virtues. 


e observations about the interest 

of Members of Parliament in Indian affairs and about the very small 
number of men who control matters both here and in India. There 
seemed to fee implied in his observations the suggestion that, while 
many Members of Parliament Imew very little about India, there 
was not a deep and profound interest among the people of this 
country in the affairs and in the future of India, and in their 
connection with India. 


Speaking in the presence of Members of Parliament I would not 
lie to suggest that there are those outside who know more about 
political affairs than they do; hut I do assure you of this — and it 
would he a great mistake for anybody in this assembly to form a 
contrary impression — ^that the pride of Englishmen in the history 
of their achievements and of their connection with India, and in 
the future of India, is deep and profound. Do not let any man go 
away from this assembly with the impression that the interest, the 
profound and even instructed interest, in Indian affairs is confined 
to half a dozen men in Parliament or in the Services. 


I comment for a moment, if I may, on the observation made by 
Mr. Jayakar, because I wish to hang a remark upon it. His obser- 
vation was to the effect that England’s main interest in India is 
commercial. He said “ There are 500 or 1,000 families who send 
their younger sons to India to make a^career for themselves. Here- 
again, though I have no doubt he did not intend i^ I seemed ^ to 
note a view somewhat depreciatory of those great Services 
have worked! for so many years with, in so many cases, a selfless 
devotion to Indian interests and Indian causes. May I say that 
I felt a little hurt at that observation. Like others, mv own family 
has sent out many men to India who have devoted themselves to 

the canse of India; and I think it a pity, when sav 

to talk about the relations of these countries, that we should say 
anvthincr that would depreciate, to however small au extent, what 
T believe to have been the devoted services rendered by so many 
^f mv lount^en in the building np of India. I 

assure ft?; nXaVtoX Empire. I know,' and I can 

semcos rendered kj I aoonin-- 
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to tlio Empil'e, and lliey are full of sympatlij* witli, and full oi 
gratitude for, tlie great devotion and the great energy vrith which 
Indians, Princes and peoples alike, threw themselves into their 
great contribution to the war. Therefore, when, we are approaching 
what is no doubt a very great subject, let us at least free our minds, 
if wo can, from any idea that there exists, cither in my own Party 
or in the country, any indifference or lack of zeal or lack of sym- 

S athy towards the problems which you, gentlemen, are here 
iscussing. 

Naturally, we must come down to practical affairs — ^though 
I myself have listened with profound interest and sympathy to some 
of the emotional appe.als that have been made to us by the eloquent 
speakers who have preceded me, because I am not at all one of 
those who think that these matters can be settled by dry and hard 
legal or constitutional formulaj. I am very sensible and sensitive 
indeed to the great part which sentiment and emotion play in the 
building up of human affairs. But, of course, we have to consider 
that the result of our deliberations may be embodied in a Bill and 
that that Bill is to be presented to Parliament for its consideration 
or for its criticism or adoption, and, that being so, I think it may 
be my duty to say a word or two as to the attitude or the feeling 
in many conservative circles towards some of the impressions they 
have formed, or which have been shaped in their minds by the 
happenings of recent years, because I want to pay the only compli- 
ment that I can pay to this assembly, the compliment of frankness, 
and I believe that any contributions that we can make should be, 
not only sincere, but should be true, as far as we can make them,, 
so that we may join together, as it were, in building up on that 
basis of frankness, sincerity and fact the structure which we dn 
hope to build. 

I shall have to say a word or two on that in a moment, but let 
me make a quotation from the Viceroy’s declaration itself. I was 
very glad to hear the enthusiasm and applause with which our 
present Viceroy’s name was received, and it is therefore with all 
the more confidence that I want to read out to you, to refresh our 
memory, shall we say a passage in that address delivered on the 
15th .January, 1930, to the Members of the Legislative Assembly: — 

“ I have never soxight to delude Indian opinion into the 
belief that a definition of purpose, however plainly stated, 
would of itself, by the enunciation of a phrase, provide a solu- 
tion for the problems which have to be solved before that pur- 
pose is Lilly realised. Th e assertion of a goal. .howev_er. precise - ) 
its terms, is of necessity a diff erent th ing from the goal’s attain- 
ment..- ^o sensible traveller would feel that the clearBefinifion-' 
of his destination was the same thing as the completion of his- 
journey ; but it is an assurance of direction.” 

I lay special stress upon those words, because I think there has 
been, certainly in some political circles in India, though not men- 
tioned here, a misinterpretation of them, and they have regarded 
the statement of the goal as the same thing as the statement of the- 
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* 1 M “’«3> as the Maharaja stated, differ 

OT i’a|UfTify with which vre may at tain t hat goal. 

Ifoir I have one or tiro tilings to say, if you udll allow' mTto say 
them to yon on the recent events in India which have, to some 
extent, disturoefl and liarnsseil and upset the more conservative 
bodies or ennservative opinion in this country. I have to say so, 
faecause. unless wc deal frankly with these matters, we cannot 
really form a conception of the attitude which Parliament may 
adopt towards subse(|uent Bills. In many ways conservative 
feeling has been deeply moved b)* recent events in India. It has 
been deeply disturbed by the great non-co-operation movement. 
'Conserval.ivcs have never believed that non-co-operation on a large 
scale could be non-violent. They have never believed that the 
•experiments, already tried in India some years ago with unfortunate 
results, could be tried again in India with more fortunate results. 
They are harassed also by an anxiety that, if we agree here upon 
some constitution, and it the representatives of India go back to 
work it, there is a party, a very strong party and an organised 
party, in India which will, as it were, wrest the opportuni^ from 
the iiands of those who are here, and will merely use those powers 
that are granted, for furthering their own separatist and independ- 
ent ends. 

TTe were told that that independence and those declarations of 
independence bv the Congress were due to frustrated ambition, 
frustrated d'esiro for further self-government. I am not going for 
a moment into the psvchologv of those declarations. I will only 
say that declarations of that’ sort of independence and separation 
from the Empire have been made. I regret that they have been 
made but they have had some definite influence upon conservative 
•opinion in this country. Further than that, declarations h^e been 
•made even about repudiation of debts, or in the mildei form—but 
coming to exactly the same thing as far as credit is concerned^of 
arexamination into the debts incurred by India to see that they 
have* been properly incurred. One can easily see, and one Imows, 
tifi Alt hL bad a most unfortunate effect among the commercial 
SSi d«^ of «, couotiy. B lo. given a eloci to l«r 
Lnatoco. poeeiHy eon«o"atiT6 m fteir 

views than they were before. 

trr 1 . lan/l on nhservation about monopolies from Mr. Javakar. 

I do not know quite what he meant by these monopolies. 

“wa I done if 
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tkeir skin tliere is less pigment tlian in mine "Wliat are tkose 
monopolies? I submit that there is no monopoly — ^legal,^ con- 
stitutional or of any other kind — except that monopoly "which is 
obtained by skill, by energy and by commercial success, I say 
ad'^'isedly that there is no single commercial operation in India 
"which cannot be undertaken just as "well by any Indian as by any 
Britisher. Therefore I submit, "without fear of contradiction or 
challenge, that there is no such thing as a monopoly such as has 
been referred to. Then, Sir Tej Bahad"ur Sapru told us that the 
Moguls were conquerors and that they became domiciled. He 
seemed to draw some distinction between the posi tion of the British 
in India and the Moguls in that respect. What I am going to 
say is this — and our feeling in regard to this point is strong — ^that, 
quite apart from any legal constitutional rights founded on Acts 
of Parliament, our position in India, and our services to India, 
have given us a strong claim on moral grounds alone to be con- 
sidered, a claim, which, I think, has not been fully dealt with by 
any of the speakers who have addressed us. I am not going to- 
alfude — ^because they are so familiar to you — ^to our achievements- 
on the material side, our work in the destruction or diminution of 
famine, or the great works of irrigation, or what we have done for 
law and order and the whole machinery of government. All that 
long history of education in political theory has been, as I think 
many Indians will admit, one of the great contributing causes ta 
the gro"wth of that national sentiment to which such eloquent 
expression has been given in this Conference already. Therefore, 
when we are talking of the British position in India, let us re- 
member that we have been there now a long time. Do not talk 
of us, as one or two speakers have done, as aliens. Talk of us 
as those who have contributed greatly to the constitution and to 
the gro"wth, moral and material, of India, as those who have won 
in India a place of consideration — of partnership, if you like to use 
that word — on account of our previous services. 

I want to allude with some — ^I was going to say hesitation — ^to 
the work of the Statutory Commission, because we have been told 
by one speaker already that it has met with general condemnation 
in India. I assume that everybody here present has read carefully 
and pondered both volumes of the Report of the Statutory Com- 
mission, and really I am often amazed, when I look at it, that so 
little regard appears to have been paid by some people to that 
Report, I am one of those unrepentant persons who, having read 
it and studied it, consider it to be a great contribution, both in 
thought and report, to the great Indian problem. It has been 
treated in some respects as a reactionary document. I contend 
that in many respects it might be called a very revolutionary 
document, and I want to make that statement good. Just take 
the position as regards the Provinces. Take the question of the 
proposed introduction of full self-government in the Provinces. 
(A delegate: Absolutely bogus.) I will come presently to the 
question of whether it is bogus. These proptteals, I submit, are 
very wide and far-reaching. TThat is to be done by these pro- 
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iad not tlie roots on -wliicli tliej might grow. Ve feel this, not 
from ony desire to delay in Zndia the realisation of her aspirations, 
but hecanse Parliament does feel, and must feel, a ti’emendous 
responsibility towards India. 

It is not by any means forgetful of its promises and declara- 
tions; but its long association with India has laid great respon- 
sibility upon it, and it cannot therefore, by lassitude or easy good 
nature, telescope too rapidly the process by which self-government 
is attained. As has been observed to-day already, it may be that 
parliamentary institutions in India are not a growth but a graft, 
and I have always been one of those who were not anxious for the 
too rapid development of a particular form of parliamentary insti- 
tutions in India, because I felt that India itself might have a strong 
contribution of its own to bring to constitutional problems and 
that it was a pity to stereotype too early the particular form which 
that constitution ought to take. 

Hay I, before I sit down, say a few words on what I think is 
really the subject we are discussing — ^whether the future constitu- 
tion of India should be unitary or federal? On the unitary point 
I have not much to say. I can hardlj’^ conceive myself that, in a 
country so vast, so diversified and so populous, it is possible to set 
up or maintain what is called a imitary government. You would 
have, I am sure, the centre of government so far removed from 
living contact with the peoples of India that there could be very 
little sympathy — ^that sympathy which must be established — ^be- 
tween the ruler and the* ruled. I, therefore, incline most strongly 
to that federal idea which builds up units, of great variety if need 
be, within the whole and which contributes to the whole something 
of the richness and the variety which they themselves contain. It 
might be useful to meditate upon the relation that could be estab- 
lished between the Princes and the States of India, and the Pro- 
vinces. One would be impressed, I think, by the fact that some 
unity must be established between them, because otherwise one 
might seen the Princes on the one side with their States, and the 
Provinces on the other side, moving in separate orbits, almost in 
opposite directions, not towards that unity which seems to be neces- 
sitated by the growing forces of civilisation with the practical appli- 
cation of science and industry drawing them together. This idea 
has been planted, has flourished, and has grown rapidly. With all 
respect. I should say that in this matter the Report of the Gov ern- 
ment of India seems^tojne.to be somewh at out of dat^ It se ems^ 
contemplate the' s etting up of such a scheme as b ein g a rem ote pos- 
^bil ^ in j^he future , but not^i think, in the presen t. 

Iieel — as I think has been indicated by some of the speeches 
delivered during these two days, notably that of The Maharaja of 
Bikaner, which met with answ'ering sympathy from other speakers 
— ^that this idea of some sort of federal union between Princes and 
Provinces has grown rapidly and has enlisted a large amount of 
sympathy from great sections of opinion. That seems to be a 
tremendous gain, because it is very difficult to see how it is possible 
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lo get an organised unity in India except on some federal basis. It 

remarkable Federations in 
mstoiy. You have had federal government with the grant of powers 
from the Centro to ^e units, and on the other liand luuts seeking to 
S® , power. Here you would have the movement both W’avs 
both from the States and from the Centre to the Provinces. ‘ ' 

Of course, many g'rave questions remain to be considered — the 
question of what should be the powers of the Central Government, 
and wdielJior those powers should be equal as regards the Provinees 
and (he States, or whether, as regards the States, the powers of 
the Central Government should be gi’eator titan as regards the 
Provinces Avhether on the basis of that, you can construct assemblies 
and constitutions which would give full play to the different feelings 
and claims of the Provinces and of the States. 


Wo have listened very carefully to the claims made by the Princes 
for their States, and everyone will sec that great problems arise in 
the atteihpt, it may be, to harmonise the interests in this way of 
Princes and of Provinces. I will not say a word about the " resi- 
duary powers " — that is one of those phrases so dear to constitutional 
lawyers — which may, perhaps, disappear altogether and be found 
to have been divided equally, or in some proportion, between tlie 
Slates and the Provinces. 


I argue, therefore, that though many problems have got to ho 
faced, yet so fruitful is ibis idea that it would be a misforinno if 
anyhow some of the foundations for carrying out that idea (iould 
not be laid in this Conforonee; because what one is nfrairl of is 
this — that when you set up institutions in a <‘oimiry they tend to 
gather round them sentiment, feeling, knowledge, sympathy and 
interest which, once they are started, are hard to hond away from 
the course on which they were stnrterl. Therefore if we really do 
want, as I believe this great assembly docs want, to exliiliit its 
sympathy in practical action, for these great conslilutional changes 
leading in a federal direction, T submit that our minds should woi-k 
in that direction— that wo should attempt not only to do nothing 
contrary to the federal idea, ns the Report of the Statutory Commis- 
sion suggests, or ns the Govoi'nmcnt of India’s De.spnteh siigirests, 
but wo sliould attempt perhaps to lay .some stones immediately on 
whieii that groat federal idea can be built. 


India indeed is amazing in the extent and in the variety of its 
resources, in the benutv of its scenery, in (ho contrast of its races 
and its religions and ’its peoples I do not think it is merely a 
dream lo suggest that that variety and that contrast within a unity 
should be reflected in Ibe groat constitution combining T’rovnice^* 
and Princes together in one common whole. 

T hare made some criticisms. I have had to say sonfething 
about conservative opinipn in this countty about provmmaN^'- 
lonmenfs nnd the question of development at the Centre, }»nf 1 
should like to affirm in my la.sl few .«;ei)tencos flint the 

there is no one who feels more strongly than I do. and I h 
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Party also, tUo vast iraportauce of bringing India, sooner or later, 
by processes quicker or slou'cr as the case may be, into its equal 
part in the great community of the British Commonu’ealtli. 1 
am not one of those ^Yho can sec the British Empire, with its great 
constitticni nations, without. India in it. I am certain the loss 
would be great to that Commonwealth of E^ations. I am equally 
certain — I am confident — that the loss would be great to India as 
well. IVe can be of great use and service to each other. I say, speak- 
ing here to so many representatives of India, that the contribution 
which they can bring in thought, in knowledge not merely on the 
material side but on the spiritual side as well, will enormoush 
enrich the content of what may be in the future the community 
of British Ovations. It is the very variety, which we find in India, 
from the other Dominions which constitutes the great attraction 
for the resources of constructive statesmanship. 

In this strange world where, as we grow older, we are more 
impressed perhaps by the fleeting and the transitory aspect of 
things than by permanence and stability, I trust that this fruitful 
vision of unity may endure — and may endure so long as human 
hearts beat to the music of noble causes. All men’s imaginations 
are stirred by high conception to great achievement. 

Jl.H. The Chief of Smigli : Mr. Chairman, I associate myself 
whole-heartedly with the speakers who have preceded me in their 
expression of sympathy and devotion to His Majesty the King, 
of the sympathy of the Euling Princes and Chiefs of India with 
the aspirations of British India, and of hope and faith that, in 
the solution of the issues which confront us, we shall be animated 
by the goodwill, patience and wisdom which His Majesty com- 
mended; and in doing so I feel sure I am echoing the sentiments 
of those who no less than others are amongst the Eulers of States. 

As regards the main qxiestion that we are discussing to-day, 
namely, whether the future constitution of India shoirld be unitary 
or federal, Their Highnesses who have spoken before me have 
already shown that a ITnited and Greater India can only be created 
with the consent and association of the sov.e reign . St ates of I ndia 
with the Government of British India, f need not therefore deal 
with that point. I would only say that if Federation he agreed 
upon, those whom I represent would be willing to assist in the 
achievement of the goal. 

At this stage, it might be well to state in broad outline the 
proble m of J:he smaller States. Their essential features are identi- 
cal with those of Hie other States, namely, (1) they are not British 
territory: their subjects are not British subjects; and they are not 
governed by the law of British India ; and (2) the British Crdwn is 
responsible for their external relations and territorial integritv. 
They all manage their internal affairs and maintain their troops or 
police forces, except the very small estates and jagirs. For inter- 
national purposes the territories of these States are in the same 
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position as those of British India, and their suhiects are in the 

3Ss^°and°inde subjects. These facts establish that their 

rSt ^ their interests, ai'e identical tvith those of the 

rest of the States. It tvill thus be plain that the methods of All- 

devised by the Conference tvonld 
apply to these States. It is true that some of the States— especially 
n included in the group hnotm as •' estates; iagirs 
and others are very small, and their cases -will require investi- 
ption in order to -fit them into the scheme that mav be ultimately 
framed in order that they may enjoy all its benefits in common 
■with the rest of the States. 


In this connection I may lemark that the importance of the 
smaller States is not to be judged by tbe size of individual units 
but br tj^ aggregat e figures of their area an d^pi) puIation.. their 
yri^sprea d ten‘itoriaI distr ibution and theii* large numberr“l 
would aslcHuTH^se to rememBeFfhat, if alitflTover twen^Slates 
be excepted, no one of the remaining States has a population ex- 
ceeding half a million ; and yet they include in their number States 
which hare as ancient a lineage, as proud a history, as large a 
jurisdiction and as rieli potentialities of development as any other. 
They further share in the general political awatening, the stir- 
rings of new life and new hopes — or, in His Majesty’s words, “ the 
quickening and growth in ideals and aspirations ’’—which charac- 
terise the whole country, and they are animated by the common 
ideal of being placed firmly on tiie road to the political stature 
which is their due. The fact that His Majesty The King-Emperor 
has emphasized the wisdom of paidng due regard to the just claims 
of minorities at once shows his deep interest in them and inspires 
the hope that the legitimate claims of all States, regardless of size, 
will receive due recognition, and that at this birth of a new history, 
the foundations will be well and truly laid, and an enduring union 
of the States and British India will be brought into being. 


Sir Hyhert Carr : Mr. Chairman, it is obvious that the section 
of the British India Delegation to which I belong approaches this 
question from rather a different standpoint to that of many of the 
previous speakers. I feel strongly, however, that although we are 
racially separated we are united* in a desire for the welfare and 
progrek of India. It would he absurd for me to suggest that we 
have the same impelling urge in that desire as those who are born 
in India, but we do have a very sincere sympathy with that desire, 
not from anv standpoint of superiority, but because we recognise 
in that genuine desire that which we ourselves would entertain 
u-ere we sons of India. I think-perhaps we all think--that the 
keenness of the desire has lead to India travelling faster than any 
of us had expected, and we are inclined to ^m^hat she |ias amved 
at the present point a little out of breath. We feel that it is a 
most happy condition that we are dra^ here to-day really to get 
from the turmoil which is liable to warp judgment and really 
to ibokJt the whole problem in the surroundings which have been 

laid for ns here. 
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\\~c are, of course, very lai’gely actuated by anxiety^ that the 
present order should not give way to immature ideas which would 
lead to a breakdown. Everybody must feel the risks which are 
facias India, and little excuse is wanted when one looks at the 
appalling conditions which happened from too rapid changes of 
government in Asia. 

!Much has already been said by Lord Peel which represents the 
views of the liritisb community in Ii\dia. I will not attempt to 
follow him. but with regard to the main question of federal or 
unitary government, we are united in believing that federal govern- 
ment is the line which oiVers the best chances of successful progress 
to a united India. We believe in the full application of federal 
principles, not only in bringing the States and the Provinces to- 
gether at the Centre, but also in its application to other depart- 
ments of government — finance, railways, and so on. 

"When we come to the qxiestion of responsibility at the Centre, 
we are frankly doubtf\il whether that is possible at the present time. 
It has been said, that, given responsibility, many of the difficulties 
with which the present Government has to contend will disappear. 
I do not think experience warrants us placing great faith in that, 
nor do I think the remarks that have already been made here really 
induce us to follow that line of thought. It was said yesterday that 
that which satisfied India twelve months ago does not satisfy her 
to-day; that which satisfies her to-day will not satisfy her six- 
months hence. I rather agree with tfiat, but it does not induce 
in me faith to say that now is the time, to make any great move. I 
should like to see further consolidation of thought in Indian politi- 
cal opinion as to what is best at the Centre before any strong move is 
made. 

There are several points which lead me to take that view, but I 
will only touch on them briefly, as I do not want to occupy your 
time too long. Por instance, in the matter of dealing with dis- 
turbances and maintaining law and order, I have no doubt that 
the present Gk)vernment and system of government is perfectly 
capable of taking care of the country at present. We do not 
advocate, any more than the most ardent patriot here, that the 
methods of force are the methods we wish to see applied ; but they 
are methods which may have to be applied at times, not only 
by the Government as constituted at present, but by any national 
Government of the future. It must be admitted that) hitherto, 
the Legislative Assembly has not proved itself ready to grant the 
Government such powers as they have often found necessary for 
coping with the conditions that prevail in the country. 

The talk about the repudiation of debt and the examination of 
national indebtedness has, as has already been pointed out, not 
helped to inspire confidence in those whose future is wrapped up in 
India, and we feel very strongly that any Government, that is 
going to be for the good of India, must retain not only the con- 
fidence of its own nationals, but also international confidence. 
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eruiMent . the oousiiin unit inn ot‘ which no one here can foretell, I 
am afraid (hat. jxidgiug from some of the speeches I have heai*d, 
we have in a measure, hv seeking for a federal Government first 
before siabilisitig our provineial Governments, placed the cart 
before the horse. My conception of a practical measure would be 
to give India immediately complete provincial autonomy and, 
when the Provinces have stabilised themselves, allow them absolute 
freedom to federate with those States which are willing to enter 
into association with them, and so form a number of federated 
units which could eventually combine in an All-India Federation 
with a strong, responsible and representative Central Government. 

I am aware there are some States which will refuse to enter into 
this pact, and perhaps some special provision will have to be made 
for their affiliation with a federated India oit terms acceptable to 
them. Put whatever the decision of this Conference may be, I am 
prepared to accept it, as a member of a minority community, for 
I am wedded to neither one form nor the other of government. 
All I ask is that ample provision be made for the development of 
self-governing institutions in India and that we be given ample 
power to deliver the goods that we are manufacturing at this Pound 
Table Conference; and at the same time I ask for the adequate 
and statutory protection and safeguarding of minority interests. 

By that I do not mean the sort of provision that already exists 
in the Instrument of Instructions in the 1919 Government of 
India Act, which no Governor has up to date put into operation; 
nor do I mean any authoritative directions from the Secretary of 
State. IThat I desiic to express in clear and unmistakable terms 
is that all minority coninuinities must be afforded full protection, 
be it bv' means of a !Magna Charta or in any other way, and given 
a right of appeal to the Central Government or. if necessarVj to 
some higher authority against any infringement by a Provincial 
Government of this statutoiw protection, the Centr.al Government 
being armed with adecpiate powers for the purpose. 

This protective clause should in the first place p rohibit d iscri- 
minMqry legis^tion against minorities; secondly, it should g^ua^ 
rantee their ehtrt' into thejiulilic seiwices, and thirdly, secure .tlieir 
ado^ate representation in all legislatures. Such a provision is 
guaranteed in other Dominions, and partictilarly in the constitu- 
tion controlling the iJsew Zealand Government. The stability of 
a majority government depends on the protection it affords to* the 
minorities. This was in a large measure overlooked when freedom 
was given to Ireland, with the result that an Dlster was created to 
the permanent prejudice of a United Ireland. The demand for 
self-government for India has often been compared to the similar 
demand niade hy Ireland. Let us hope that in its attainment no 
Ulsters will be created in India. 

It is true that in numbers we are one of tlie smaller of the Indian 
minorities represented here to-day, but our stake in India, our 
interest in her future destiny, and the part played hy us in her 
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defence, development and past fortunes, and to be played bv us in 

of **tbe r commensurate with tbe^ mere numbers 

of the Anglo-Indian community. In the first place we re^spnt 

Siich fusion of East and West,^India and Bntain^ 

S Britons can exist only as a fusion 

of interests in ^litics and economies. If India is our Motherland, 
Fatherland, and whatever may be the case of other 
Royalties are to both these great lands; in the 
connection between them we find our truest welfare, and in the 
growth of aftection and union between them we find our highest 

ludeed we are your joint respon- 
sibility and neither party can disclaim its honourable obligation 
to protect us. ° 

Moreover, small as our community is, it has played a mighty 
1 j T t British India. Its military services from 

the old John Company days to the Great War, when we gave 80 
per cent, of our manhood at the call of King and Empire, is an 
unparalled record. To-day, Sir, we form 27,000 out of an auxiliary 
force of 34,000, and to-day, with India seething with civil dis- 
obedience and revolution, you will find at all important railway 
stations our men standing behind sandbags with rifle in hand, 
protecting British and Indian lives and property. 

Modern India has been truly described as a creature of com- 
munications, and I claim that my community has played the lead- 
ing part in mating and working* these communications, which are 
the framework of the nervous system of modem India. I go fur- 
ther and say that, without my community, these communications 
would not have been developed as early or as completely as they 
now are. I appeal confidently to the history of India to prove 
what I am saying. In all India there will pot be found any com- 
munity more steadfastly loyal, more industrious, more law-abiding, 
and, in a word, more fully* possessed of the virtues of good citizen- 
ship than the Anglo-Indian commxmity fend in pleading the cause 
of my people, I beg most earnestly' that ' my kinsmen, Indian and 
British, will try to appreciate the value to the future India of such 
a body of citizens as we represent. In the Memorandum to the 
Simon Commission this community asks for temporary economic 
protection for 25 to 30 years, after which it is prepared to sink 
or-Swim with the rest of India. During this short period it merely 
asks that the number of posts it occupies to-day in the various 
services he not reduced, that its educational grants be not lowered, 
and that it be very liberally assisted with generons scholarships 
to enable it to educate itself and enter the higher services in 
larger numbers. Surely these demands are not excessive when pne 
considers the great economic, military 

rendered by this community to India and the g 

this protection is refused, we smk; if it is granted, 
shall; without doubt, plar as great a part m the future as we ha e 
already done in the past India. Indeed, Sir, I assure ;^u ^^bat th 
decisions now being^-taken at this Conference are matters of life 
and death, literally life and death, for us. 
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Of late rears om’ economic position has steadily deteriorated^ 
^fevertheless, so far as it is in onr power, we are endeavouring^ to- 
make it possible for the more promising of our yoimger generation 
to receive the education and the training which will fit . them to- 
compete with the members of other Indian communities. But — 
and this is a point which I would ask all present 'to consider dis- 
passionately — ^the deterioration in our economic condition is due 
very largely to no fault of our own, hut to a deliberate policy on 
the part of Government. The members of other communities are 
now in a position to undertake many of the duties which have 
fallen to us in the past, and particularly in that sphere of work 
which hitherto has provided my community with its main employ- 
ment — I mean the Railways, Telegraphs and Customs. It was- 
inevitable, of course, that the competition of other Indians for the 
posts, which we held in these and other services, should become 
more and more strenuous as education spread, but we are suffiering 
under the dread conviction that, as a small and poor community,, 
we are being sacrificed to the demands of other more powerful 
communities, and I repeat again, not communities whose attach- 
ment to India is any more real or deep than our own. 

If our experience of the past few years is to continue, then 
indeed, I can see no hope for us. And there is another thing I 
want to say with all the seriousness and emphasis I can command, 
and it is this; the treatment accorded to the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity, small as it is, but with a record of consistent and devoted 
loyalty to India and Britain, will be a touchstone by which the 
quality of Indian and British statesmanship and equity will be 
judged in the future. TTe can be dispossessed of all that we have 
and truly ruined, and dispersed as a community i that can be done- 
quite easily. But if it is done, it will be done to the everlasting 
discredit of the two countries to which we belong. I do not want 
to make a begging appeal to retain as privileges the Government 
posts and other benefits which we have enjoyed in the past by virtue 
of service, tradition and fitness; rather I want to ask if it is not 
possible to give us something in the nature of a “ Bill of Eights,” 
to embody in the fundamental document of the new Indian con- 
stitution a declaration with all the authority of India and Great 
Britain behind it, to the effect that we shall not be expropriated 
from our employments and the other positions which we have created 
by our labour and our service merely because we are partly Indian 
and partlv European. In short. I want to ensure that a reformed 
India will not result in a deformed Anglo-India. 

TTe are not before you as beggars, but as suitors in a just cause; 
an Indian community devoted to our ^Motherland but. it must be 
admitted. Tinder some suspicion because of our unflinching lovalty 
and devotion in the past to our Fatherland. Our bitter experience- 
has forced us to the conviction that nothing less than that for which 
I am now asking will be of any use to us. namely, a solemn decla- 
ration in the fundamental document of the constitution that we- 
shall be allowed full access to all the work for which we are fitted,. 
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and that we, as a community, shall le iriven the f;)j>v';nr..i:y oi 
playing our part in the future development of miiimyv, 

political and cultural, as veil as economic. 

Sir, let me end on the note on v.-hich l hciran. My people anil 

I are Indians, but Ijidians whose roots are deep not or.lv in the 

soil and traditions of India, but in the soil and histoiy nt this 

country where we are mcetin" to-dav. 

* ” ► 

We are a synthesis of India and llritain as no other people ate 
or can be, and I would like to remind my Indian ia'ii^ni'-n tin-.t it 
was a man of my own community, the poet and slat. -.man L'-ni^ 
Derozio, who, more than a hundred years ago. Ion;,- h-tore at.y 
of the developments of modern days eonld pos<il)ly have hi ett f-re- 
seen, woke from its long sloop the lyre of the Indiet: Mu'- vith 
the noble poem, which opens with the stirring and filial declama- 
tion : — 

“ Harp of my land, which mouldiTing long hath hung," 
and ends with a touching appeal for — 

^ly fallen eounlry. one kind thought from thee,” 
and this is what I ask for. Sir. of fhe llritfsh Deleg-'ittco's rite! 
Parliament, and this i.^ wltat I ti'k of my Indian kiii-m-:: <>: .'!i 
castes and croeds. and ot t'fio Indian I'rince , whoni ;<>: '■ve*- a 
centurv we have served loyally, noldy and well, .a !:ii:<l an: 
tons gesture, not. thank (Jo-l. i.'-om mv ta.llen cociitr;. . in' 'fn 
my country resurgent. 
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THE GENERAL DISCUSSION— (co;if?rtHC<?). 

Plenary Session, 19tli November, 1930* 

H.H. The Maharaja of Patiala: ^r. Prime Minister, in rising 
fi-om my place at this comparatively late stage oJ the general 
discussion, I feel I hav« somewhat of an advantage over the 
speakers who have preceded me. This is the third day of the 
general discussion which, I am sure we must all agree, has greatly 
clarified our ideas. It remains, therefore, only for me to deal 
with those points which I think might be clearly brought out, in 
order to summarise what I take to be the general view of the 
Indian States Delegation. 

My brother Princes have already laid stress upon the intimacy 
of those personal ties with His Majesty’s Person and Throne, of 
which I and every Prince are so proud — ties which bind the Princes 
of India to the Crown of Britain. These ties remain indissoluble, 
in the truest sense, links of Empire. But I would point out that 
they operate in two ways. They constitute on the one hand a link 
between the Indian States and Gi'eat Britain. On the other hand, 
they constitute a no less important link between the Indian States 
and British India, since they bind the two halves of India, politi- 
cally distinct though they inay be. into the higher unity which 
comes of common attachment to a common sovereign. It is my 
earnest hope, as I am sure it is the hope of all my brother Princes, 
that the dual operation of these bonds will play its own great part 
in the birth of that United India for the achievement of which 
we are all striving. 

I make no secret of my own belief that the connection between 
my own countiy* and the British Commonwealth is one that has 
been designed by Providence for the benefit of humanity at large. 
India herself comprises within her borders no less than one-firth 
of the human race. If, as I hope and pray, she remains within the 
British Empire, as a partner equal in dignity with her sister Com- 
monwealths, there will resralt such a free and voluntary co-opera- 
tion between East and TTest as the world has never known. VTiat 
may such an alliance not achieve for the peaceful progress of man- 
kind at large? The culture of the East, like the culture of the V'est, 
has its own characteristic contribution to make. It is for us here 
to see that our strengths are jointly cast into the same scale — ^the 
scale of justice, of progress, of co-operation. 

Like all my brother Princes, I have been greatly impressed by 
the eloquent appeal made to us by Sir Teg Bahadur Sapru. when he 
opened this general discussion, that we should recognise we are 
Indians first and Princes afterwards. May I with all earnestness 
say how readily we respond to that appeal? TTe yield to none 
in oiTi' devotion to India, our Motherland. But may I also point 
out that by remaining Princes we do not cease to be Indians. Our 
Order is supposed, in certain respects at least, to be conservative. 
I should myself prefer to say that we are conservators. Ve 
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feel indeed that we are the conservators of a great tradition, of 
an ancient civilisation and of a proud culture. 

■tjT dynamic, machine-made civilisation of the 

n cst tlireatened to overwhelm much of our ancient Indian culture, 
£ i States Avliich proved themselves the conservators 

?r * ? arts and crafts. It was within the Indian States 

at Indian talent, whether in the sphere of arts or politics, for 
long lound their freest, and indeed perhaps for a time, their only 
scope. It was within the Indian States, to speak of 'the past alone, 
tliat men like Sir Salar Jung, Sir T. Madhav Eao, and Seashadri 
Ijei, discovered opportunities of self-realisation, of work for the 
Molheriaiid, that were not available to them in British India. And 
to-day, llie case that the Indian Princes can count among; 

tlieir Ministers and advisers, statesmen of whom the whole of our 
country may well be proud? I feel strongly that the Indian States 
have it in their power to make a contribution no less valuable to the 
Great India of llie^ future, than the contribution of British India 
herself. Nor is this contribution confined to a historic continuity 
•of culture, a proud sense of citizenship, a solidity of political insti- 
tutions transcending differences of caste and creed. The Indian 
States can contribute something else, which until -the millennium 
arrives is no less important to the life of a country than the arts 
•of peace — namely, the capacity for self-defence. It is in the Indian 
States that there still flourish most prominently such organised 
military life and tradition as still exist in India, and I suggest that 
in the future this may be found amongst the most practically valu- 
able of the contributions that the Indian States can make to India, 
and through India to the Empire. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I believe I am speaking for my brother 
Princes as much as for myself when I say that we all look forward 
to the birth of a greater India ; whether that greater India will take 
the form of a United States of India, or of a Federal Dominion of 
India, we may Imow more clearly before this Conference comes to 
the conclusion of its work. Our readiness to work for this ideal, 
and to facilitate its achievement, has already been made manifest; 
and I am liappy to think that both^ His Majesty’s Goyernment in 
England and my cplleagues, the political leaders of British 
■thought, • fullv appreciate the anxiety of the Indian States that 
India shall rise to her full stature within the British Common- 
wealth of nations. I believe, and I am happy to think that my 
belief is shared by many, that the readiest and the quickest method 
of achieving this enhanced status and dignity lies along the road 
•of federation. For federation I am prepared to work kno-wmg 
that only through federation can the Indian States join with Bntis 
India iifthe formation of the greater India which we all desire. 

Here, I think, it is necessary to be clear in our ideas ; 
mot oV the future of our own States and our own Peoples, but ^ 
future of India as a whole that is involved. I believe that at e e 
-step we sCld reflect upon the immense issues concerned What 
.do wrindkn Princes mean when we say we are prepared to join 
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■with. British India in constituting an All-India Federation? Let 
me say first what we do not mean. We do not, we cannot, contem- 
plate any severance in the ties which hind India to the Empire. 
The maintenance of the British coimection is the fundamental 
assumption of our whole position. In the next place, we desire to 
make it plain that, o utside the matters of c om mon co ncern, we s hall 
pr eserv e our internal^ autonomy intact, without any interference on 
the paffdf British lndia, whatever the constitution of British India 
may he, just as the British Indian unit of the Federation will he 
entitled ,to manage those affairs, which are exclusively its own, 
without interference on our part. To put it otherwise, hy federa- 
,tion we mean an arrangement entered into hy us and hy British 
India jointly under which, while British India manages those affairs 
that exclusively concern it, and while the Indian States manage 
those affairs that exclusively concern them, and while the Crown 
discharges such function in India as are reserved to it, the Crown, 
British India and the Indian States join together in a system which 
provides for the joint management and joint control of matters that 
jointly concern the two sides of India. 

The task of devising such a system is not merely difficult and 
delicate, hut involves certain assumptions that I desire to bring 
out. I^’o Federation has, I am sure, ever come into existence 
without the right of the federating units being first precisely known. 
Ifow, so far as the Indian States are concerned, these rights are in 
some doubt. Our own view, the view of the Princes, is that qur 
rights are founded upon our treaties and engagements, that our 
relationship with the Crdim is an ascertainable relationship, the 
terms of which depend upon the element of consent. T he In dian 
Sjatgs C ommit teg^has ch^lenged this view of ours; Are our own 
legaladvisers fight — ^me of the most eminent Obhnsel in London 
— or are the members of the Indian States Committee right? How 
can we federate until we know what rights and what duties we bring 
to the Federation? "WhenTtherefore, we express our willingness, 

. and indeed, our desire to enter a federal arrangement are we not 
entitled .to . ask that there should be a prior ascertainment of our 
ri^ts, not indeed by executive action, but by jud icial decision; 
by the decision of the highest judicial tribunal to whi'ch~~His 
Majesty’s Government and the Indian States may agree to prefer 
the question? "We feel that such ascertainment of our rights runs 
in no way counter to our desire for the higher unity of India, but 
will indeed directly facilitate the formation of that federal arrange- 
ment through which we believe that unity can best be achieved. 
Again, it is impossible for federation to come about unless those 
who are parties to federation are prepared to pay the neces- 
sary price. Sacrifices will be necessary. Sacrifices by British 
India as well as by ourselves. Are we prepared to face the sacri- 
fices? For my own part, I believe that we are. But let us be 
under no illusion that sacrifice will not be necessary. And while 
I do not think that there can be any qnestioa, for example, of our 
losing that internal autonomy which each State cherishes. I do 
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tljink U)}it wo .sljjill /jjul ibe actual process of working out a fede- 
patHotiwn * ‘IPMiantls great unselfishness, great patience, great 

Arc the Indiazi rnnccs afraid then of what the future holds? 
bpcakjug for myself, I can answer frankly, that wo are not. We 
are ]»rou(I of hoing Indians : wc are proud of our Motherland r 
but wc arc also proud of the historic position of our States. We 
are fully conscious of the trend of thought in British India. In- 
(Ipcu, I tliinl; that this (rojul of tlkought has in innny respects served 
to inodify in some degree our own institutions within our States. 
At the same tiine, we believe it is not essential that lines of progress 
wiflun the Indian States and in British India should follow exactly 
(ho same course. Each State, with its historic consciousness, 
should, I feci, sock its own particular form of self-expression con- 
sistently with contrihuting to the higher purposes of the Federation. 
And uinj- I bore say, in all earnestness, that I deprecate even 
casual references to the possibility that the Indian States may he 
ohlitcrated hy the rising tide of democracy? Mr. Prime Minister, 
the Indian States have survived many cataclysms; they may survive 
many more. In my view, it is just their strength and vitalitj% 
their .sturdy vigour, u-hich has carried them througli so many trials, 
which givc.s them their erentest value as elements in the future 
polity of India, and as links in those chains of common loyalty, 
common affection and common interest, which, I pray, may ever 
bind togctlior Britain and India in the great British Common- 
wealth of free nalions. 


Moonje: I should like to begin my speech by expressing 
my heart -felt gratefulness to Lord Peel for the noble and cour- 
ageous lead that ho gave yesterday by saying that wc should speak 
frankly and sincerely. lie may be legitimately proud of having 
brought a contribution of sincerity to the business before this 
Conference, and for having paid this Conference the compliment of 
frankness. I can assure him that in my s])eccli he will not be dis- 
appointed ; be will have the most frank, sincere and honest views 
of a man wlio has proved his loyalty to the British Empire, even 
running the risk of losing bis life in doing so, wlien he ttos a 
young man and comparatively unknown, and when he showed his 
ioyaltv in the actual lire of the Boer War. It is such a man who 
now .speaks frankly and sincerely and may even appear to be a 
rebel at the present time. 


I should like first to dispose of certain points which Lord Peel 
unde in dealing with the speech of Mr. Jnyakar. Lord Peel com- 
ilained that Mr. .Taynknr in his speech did not appreciate the 
services of the mnnv voung British people who go to India and gi 
dieirdevoted servieo 'in the prime of their life for the uplift of that 
T I driirknow 4etber Mr. Jayakar appreciates those 
; l.nt in nm case 1 »i|j;secieta fte semCM A* 
lip ilrifisli nconle (rice. I ainv give an illnstration id iiosr I aPP * 
'ciJ Theve is a' l™ev in . village nlo keep, a cosc. 



He give? his devoted atteutiou and his devoted service to that cow, 
so that eveiy morning he may have an ample supply of fresh milk 
for his tea. I may also make a comparison with the devoted service 
which a landlord or malguzar pays to his malguzari village. India \ 
is the malguzari village of England, and as such I appreciate that ( 
d evo ted attention is g iven so that Indm, the mal guza ri vill age, j 
may supply all the needs of England. 

Lord Peel also complained that Mr. Jayakar charged the British 
people with having monopolies in British India, and I was pleased 
to hear the definition of monopoly which Lord Peel gave. If that 
definition is correct and if practical effect is given to it, then I, 
coming from the great Hindu race, have nothing to fear. Effi- 
ciency, competence, intelligence and capacity for work, if that be 
the test for the loaves and fishes of life, if that be the test for a 
man's worth, I, coming from tlie great Hindu race, have nothing to 
fear. 

Unfortunately, however, it is not that. Lord Peel says, “ I 
submit that there is no monopoly, legal, constitutional or of any 
■other kind, except that monopoly which is obtained by skill, energy 
and commercial success.” I wish that were the fact. In the 
histoiy of the British Empire in India I wish it were a fact; for, 
had tliat been the case, I wovild be the last man to complain, for I 
Would have no reason to complain. Efficiency, capacity for work, 
intelligence, if that be the test, no man from the Hindu race would 
ever have reason to complain or would ever hove complained. 

As regards the monopoly, I might bring to the notice of my 
friend. Lord Peel, something which was written by one of his own 
people ; a life of Sir Bartlo Erere, Governor of Bombaj', written by 
Mr, Martineau. He gives a history of how the Indian sh ipping 
industr y was ki lled, and the present British India Steam "Naviga-' 
tion*^ompany brought into being. A Mr. Mackinnon went to 
India, witho\it means, as an adventurer, and was introduced to 
the Governor, who was told that he was a very capable young man 
who would be able to build up a great British shipping industiy 
in India, if the Government would only help him by a subsidy. 

” That is the man I am looking out for,” the Governor said; and 
a subsidy was given. Every help was given, and the British ship- 
ping industry was established, to the prejudice of the then existing 
shipping industiy of the Indians. 

I should now like to quote from the reports of the House of 
Commons. In 1839 a Committee was established by the House of 
Commons before which a Mr. Melville gave evidence. India 
passed entirely into the hands of the British after the war which 
«nded in 1818, when the Mahrattas were finally defeated. Some 
twenty years later, in 1839, Mr. ^Eelville said before that Com- 
mittee “ If British India were a foreign country, a ship built there 
and navigated wholly by natives might bring a cargo of produce 
to this country and take back a cargo of British produce; whilst, 
being a British possession, a ship so owned and navigated is denied 
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to wiich natives of all other countries are admitted; they are not 
only deprived of the advantages secured to British shipping and 
seamen, ^but even of the advantages possessed by some of the fmeign 


Mr. WiJson, who is tnown as a great British historian, an honest 
man, and a sincere man, and one who follows Lord Peel’s advice 
of speaking frankly a^ sincerely, describes how the Indian cotton 
jn^i^_:ffaB.jfciJled^ He says “ British goods were forced on India 
without paying any duty, and the foreign manufacturer employed 
the method of political injustice to keep down and ultimately 
Btrangle a competitor with, whom he cotild not have competed on 
egual terms. ’ He further says that “ Had not this been the case 
and had there not been such prohibitive duties, the mills of Paisley 
and Manchester would have been stopped at the outset and could 
scarcely again have been set in motion even by the power of steam.” 
That was the position of the cotton industry in India and that was 
how it was killed. 


How that it has been killed Lord Peel comes and says there is 
no monopoly, legal or constitutional, or of any other kind, except a 
monopoly of efldciency. I wish it were so. May I say a word 
about a monopoly in a sphere which is dear to my l^eart — the mono- 
poly which is enjoyed by Britishers as regards commissions in the 
Army? Up to ten years ago not one Indi a n belong ing to the 
fighting races ,, belonging to the racM that establlSied and subverted 
Empires, and are looking forward to the time when again they will 
establish Empires, was admitted to the commission in the Indian 
Ar m y. The sons o? such races were "absolutely exclude3~frbm 
dommissions in the Army. Is not that a monopoly Was the 
Ciyi l Servjoe not a monopoly? Was the Indian Medical Servic e 
nora monopoly? Was it based entirely on efficiency and capacity 
for work? I wish Lord Peel would reconsider bis statement and, 
as be bas given us a lead in frankness and sincerity, would recon- 
sider the position and give us a further lead in sincerity and frank- 


ness. 


Lord Peel reminds us, and sincerely reminds us, and very gravely 
reminds us, that Lord Irwin, for whom we gave very lusty 
cheers when his name was mentioned here, has never promised 
immediate translation into fact of the full measure of Bommion 
Status. I know it. I do not require to be reminded of it.- I 
have not yet known any British statesman say, » I shall fake time 
by the forelock and he an exception this time to the 
British being always five minntes too late and doing a thing when 
all grace is out of it.” I expected that the British people would 
rise^o the occasion and say, when we come here to-day to ^e a 
Snnk exuression of our opinion, ”If yon prove your capacity, if 
pS™ -Shy, immediate ’Dommiop Stetpa mil ba rpsn 
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Indin in English. Hindus therefore means Indians to whatever 
religions they may belong — ^Hindus, Muslims, Christians, etc._ I 
am glad the Delegate reminded me of that, I am not an English- 
man and therefore I am accustomed to speak of Indians as Hindus 
of Hindustan. 

Ivow what is the present situation in India? Lord Irwin may 
say that he is not going to give immediate Dominion Status, and 
the British people may say that they are not going to give imme- 
diate Dominion Status. We are not here to know whether the 
British Government is going to gh*e us Dominion Status or not. 
We have come liere as a mark of our consideration for the long- 
standing friendship, the long-standing association between India 
and England, to tell the British people frankly and sincerely — 
taking the lead of Lord Peel — what India thinks and what is the 
situation there at present, so that you may exercise your indepen- 
dent brain and your independent thought and make up your minds 
how to proceed in the present situation. The situation in India 
I shall briefly describe. There are Indians in the Civil Service, 
there are Indians in the Medical Service, there are Indians in the 
Military Service, and their wives and their sons and their brothers 
and their nearest relatives are taking part actively in the national 
movement of Civil Disobedience, and are going to gaol and are 
suffering all kinds of indignities and oppression. Young boys,, 
young kids, young girls, young women, old women, old men — all 
are coming forward to express tlieir heart-felt feeling that the time- 
has come to assert India’s position and dignity, and that India can 
never be satisfied with anything less than Dominion Status or full 
responsible government. I will come soon to what I mean by 
Dominion Status or responsible government. They are suffer- 
ing all kinds of indignities and oppression. I was myself twice 
convicted and was one of the guests in His Majesty's gaol 
in the struggle for freedom, in my desire to make India as free 
as any Dominion in the Empire. If further sacrifice is needed 
this man will not be found wanting when the time comes, as he 
was not foTind wanting during the Boer War and during the last 
World War. If I could offer the sacrifice of my life for the 
Empire during times of real emergency, I should be a thousand 
times more ready to offer my life for sacrifice for the freedom of 
my country, 

British people think, and perhaps British officers in India think, 
that they can put down the movement, that they can demoralise 
the people. They think that by a display of force they will cause 
all this trouble to disappear. The time has passed — ^I am speaking 
fi-anldy and sincerely — and that time will never come again, when 
any show of physical force is going to cow down the Indian people. 
I have seen with my own eyes officers with police and military, 
faced by thousands of people, children, boys, women, men, who 
said: “ All right, you do your worst; we are prepared to be shot 
down.” While being shot down they may run away for the time 
being, but. when the shooting stops, they come again to do the 
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same thing over again. In the organ called " Young India.” 
Miss Slade, one of the daughters of the British people, a daughter 
or Adoiiral Slade, who tooh part in the last war, WTites as to the 
oppression ; how the British people are aspiring 
to Kill the movement and how they do not succeed. I shall only 
quote, without adding any remarks of my own: “Lathi blows 
on head, chest, stomach and joints . . . stripping of men 
naked before beating . . . dragging of wounded men into 
thorn hedges or into salt water; riding of horses over men as thev 
he or sit on the ground; thrusting of pins and thorns into men’s 
bodies, sometimes even when they are unconscious ; beating of men 
after they had become unconscious, and other vile things too many 
to relate, besides foul language and blasphemy, calculated to hurt 
as much as popible the most sacred feelings of the Satyagrahis, 
The whole affair is one of the most devilish, cold-blooded' and un- 
justifiable in the history of nations.” So says Miss Slade, the 
disciple of Mahatma Gandhi, the modern avatar, i.e., incarnation, 
of love, non-violence and truth. That disciple, an English lady, 
says these things. She has seen these things with her own eyes, 
and frankly, taking the lead of Lord Peel, frankly and sincerely 
and honestly says what she has seen. 


This is what is going on in India at the present moment, and 
this has been going on for more than sis months and yet the move- 
ment has gone on. As I have said before, when shooting does take 
place people may run away for the time being but as soon ns the 
shooting stops people again throng and do the same thing. (A 
Delegate : They should not run away). I should have thought they 
should not run away, but let us imagine the diflScuIties of the pro- 
geny of the races which fought wars, which waged wars, defeated 
enemies, having been disarmed and made helpless. For the last 
80 years or so — ^three generations of disarmament! The Moguls 
came, conquered India, defeated us, established their Empire; 
but it did not enter their brains to maintain their Empire by dis- 
arming the whole nation. It is this thing that has gone right info 
the bottom of our hearts. I could quite understand it if anybody 
says, “ If you have a rifle, and if yoiir opponent has a rifle, and 
then you run away, then you can call him a coward.” _ But cowards 
thev are not, because these people, seeing that their own people 
are being shot down, return to the same place to do the same thing, 
simplv because thev have not rifles of their own,^ That is tlie 
crux of the situation. The pith of what I am saying is that, if 
the British officials in India think that this movement can be 
cowed down or submerged by any Ivind of repression they are 
mistaken It is impossible that that movement could be cnished 
We have gone through it. My grandfather has passed through 
^1 these tables before. We know in our history what a repres- 
Bion we have gone through before, much more serious than the 
present repression. We have gone through that, and we, Mah- 
rattas and^ Sikhs standing together have f I 

imarinable atrocities that human nature could think of. aiui >ct 
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wo wont on mid ovontuolly sui'i'ccdod in ojtablisliing Swaraj ni 
India. 

Tho .««in and total of what I ‘■ay is this. Thi': is the parting of 
the ways for tho llritish poojdo and oursidvos. "Wo have hccii in 
ns^ociation, acoording to my cah’tilation. for a little more than a 
hundred years, aoeording to somehody else’s raleulation ahoiit a 
hundred and iifty years. It is the eonsideration for thi.s association 
that has prompted me to come to this Hound Table Conference 
against the de>-ires of all my ]»eoj»le. in spile of the condemnation of 
friends with whom I have worked fiw the last twenty-five or thirty 
years, and itrnorini: the as'-ertion by friends and co-workers in 
private and in public that he is a trait<w who goes to the Hound 
Table Conference. They say, “ "We believed that he was a sound 
.coldier of his Motherland, but when the time for the real examina- 
tion came, he was found out. and now we know he is a traitor wlio 
goes to the Hound Table Conference.” 

I am ri'iking all. I am risking everything that is dear to a 
man's heart in this life, and all for one thing: for the .«onio little 
affection there is for the association that has been established for 
the last 13*1 years. It was that little affection that made me take 
risks in my youth, according to the promptings of youth in those 
days, when 1 joined Oeneral Huller's Command in the Hoer War 
and ofTered my services for the last Worbl War. According to the 
promptings of a more sober and a more advanced age I am taking 
the risk of losinir everything that a man holds dear in his life. 
If 1 had looked at things from a personal jmint of view, what a 
simple thing it would have been for me to be hailed as a great 
patriot. T had only to say ” Mahatma (iandhi Ki Jai : down with 
the Hound Table Conference.” and people would have said. ” There 
is no greater jialriot than Dr. Moonje at this time in India.” Hut 
I have risked all that and I have come here, and I am so glad that 
Lord Peel has anticipated the promptings of my he.art to speak 
here sincerely and honestly and frankly. 

N'ow that I have said all the.se things, what is it that India 
wants, and what i.s it that you are asked to do? India want.s 
Dominion Status. India has an ambition of lier own. India had, 
according to her own amhifions, esfahlished her own Empires, and, 
of conrse. those alone who can establish Empires lo.se Empires. It 
is not a ver^- extraordinary thing to lose an Empire, hceause onlv 
those can lose Empires who have pot the rapacity to estahlish them. 
Tho last stniw is being put on the earners hack*. Let us .see if the 
British people have the wisdom to avoid putting the last straw on 
the camel's back before the eamol’s back breaks. What is it that 
India wants, and what is it that we are asking you to do? We 
want Dominion Status. I am not using tho words from a consti- 
tutional point of view. When we meet in the .snh-Comniittees. 
then we can talk about it scientifically and constitutionallv and 
historically, hut hero I am speaking from a layman’s point of view. 
What is it that India wants? India wants to be a Dominion 
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to ^ “ a volition 

If 7<^ f ®® Its own If I possess a house, I feel a Mnd 

? and India desires, that, in con- 

sideration for our long-standing association, India should be allow- 
ed to feel that the Empire is also its own. It is in this sense that 

Dominion Status. I know that we are 
difterent from you as regards race and religion and colom-, thoueh 
mtimately you and we are one; we belong to the Aryan race. At 
the present moment we are black people and you are white people, 
so perhaps you may think that you and we are quite different, and 
you may also think, being different people, “Is it wise to give 
Dominion Status to them, so that they might afterwards stand up 
against us and sit on our chest again to-morrow, and might do 
something which will not be ver^ pleasing to us?” Ton might feel 
that. You have seen the^ past history of India. If that had been 
the intention of the Indian people, the histoiy of oiir connection 
with the British nation would have been quite different. 

There are people here who know that three days after the Great 
War was declared I volunteered my services; but, being over age, 
unfortunately I could not be accepted. Then I volunteered that 
from^ my little Province I would raise 60,000 soldiers for the war, 
provided that the racial bar to Indians for King’s Commissions 
in the Army and the racial monopoly in the Army was removed. 

If the mind of India had been different you would not have received 
that offer; but we said, “ This is a time of emergency and diffi- 
culty for the British people ; and it is not our comprehension of our 
duty and of our conscience that we should create troubles for the 
British people at such a time; they are also human beings like us. 
After seeing them through their difficulties, the God in them will 
be roused enough to make them see that our people, though black 
in colour, are the same as their own.” 

I have not come here as a beggar. It will be a good thing if 
you, of your own accord, would say, " We offer you Dominion 
Status.” If fear or suspicion may not lead you to make that 
friendly gesture, then I say we will not be satisfied with anything 
less than full responsible government, ».<?., Dominion Statu.9. I 
want to be as free in my country as an Englishman in England, 
as a Canadian in Canada, as a Ifew Zealander in Jlew Zealand, and 
as an Australian in Australia. Nothing less than that is going 
to satisfy me. That is one thing. 

The second thing which I shall never tolerate is the cant that 
Indiampepple cannot, defend their own ^mtrv’ amLjhcw^^^ 

Bntlsh neonie must unde rtake the responsibility ...of defemling 

India! 


We shall be satisfied only with full responsible 
a must look at it from the psychological and physiological point 
n# -riAW There are things which are known ns foreign bodi . 
When a foreign hodr enters into the body politic, if tbc body politic 
^ct? infeeSain way, that foreign body may remain in the politic 
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body isolated and independent of it; but if tlie body politic does- 
not* react favourably, then the foreign body acts as a poison and 
poisons the whole body politic. Either absorb us into yourselves 
so that we can say that the Empire is our own along with you, or' 
say, “ You are a foreign people, but we shall allow you to isolate' 
yourselves as an independent being.” If something on those lines- 
is not done it is not very difficult to prophesy that that foreign: 
bodv will be a source of immense, troiihle, will poison the whole 
body politic, until either it is cast out or the body politic itself is 
destroyed. 

It is to tell you this that I have come here and spoken freely, 
frankly and sincerely, and I am grateful to Lord Peel for having 
given me the lead. This is the fi-ank expression of a man who has 
been known up to now as a patriot in his own countiy. N’ow he is 
called a traitor to his own country for having come here. I would 
commend to the British Delegations the amount of responsibility 
that lies on their head. It is ^ question w hether India shall h e 
complementai-y to England or opj^site to^ngland... In the latter 
case there niay be constant warfare, constant trouble and constant 
repression so that there will be peace on neither side in India. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh : Mr. Chairman, we are assembled here 
to find a solution of one of the most difficult and complex problems 
which any assembly was ever faced with. We were reminded yes- 
terday by Lord ^eel that we should proceed with caution. I 
fully* agree with the noble Lord that we should take all factors 
into* careful consideration, but we must face and surmmmt diffi- 
culties and not succumb to them. I need not repeat what many of 
my friends have already said about the grave situation in India. 
I will only say that rapid progress may lead to some trouble, but 
hesitation and half-hearted measures are bound to lead to great 
disaster. We cannot forget that India at this moment is im- 
patient and restless to breathe the air of freedom. This impatience 
has led the leaders of the greatest and most powerful political party 
in the country to adopt means which we all, I believe, sadly 
deplore. But we Indians deplore no less the measures adopted 
by the Government resulting in breaking of heads and the sending 
to prison of India’s gems, who, in a free country, would have 
commanded the respect of the proudest nations. Both these 
methods are a counsel of despair. This unfortunate, sad state of 
affiairs in India calls for the rarest courage, wisdom and statesman- 
ship of the highest order. In the success of this historic Conference 
lies the good, not only of India or of England, but of the whole 
world ; for one-fifth of the human race in ferment cannot but produce 
uncertainty and restlessness in the whole. 

Although the problem is 'difficult and its solution imperative, 
there is no groTind for pessimism. On the other hand there is a 
clear indication of a determination on the part of every section of 
this historic assembly to find a ready solution for it. By inaugurat- 
ing the opening ceremony of this Conference His Majesty the King- 
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Emperor has given practical proof of his anxiety to see the success 
ot our deliberations. We should express our gratitude to His 
Majesty not by words but by the results which he expects us to 
achieve. The fact that you, Sir, with your multifarious duties and 
momentous responsibilities, have been able to find time to preside 
1 another proof of the determination of the 

Jintish people to find a solution to this problem. We Indian Dele- 
gates have already staked our reputation in the eyes of our fellow 
couutiymen. e cannot — ^we dare not — ^go back to India without 
cair3ing with us the solution which wifi satisfy the aspirations 
of our people. 


The Indian Princes in their magnificent speeches have made it 
abundantly clear that they are not only anxious to adjust their 
relations with British India, but that they are equally desirous to 
see India occupying her rightful position in the proud nations of 
the world. When the best brains of England and the versatile 
brains of India are bent upon the solution of the problem there is 
no difficulty which may not be overcome. 


What is the nature of our problem? We have been asked here 
to give an expression of a limited character on the question of 
federal or unitary government. Before expressing my opinion on 
this specific proposition, on behalf of the Sikh community which 
I have the honour to represent here, I make bold to say that, from 
the point of view of British India, our immediate business is to 
obtain the substance of independence, a status of equality in the 
British Empire, and a full measure of responsible government in 
autonomous Provinces under a responsible Central Government. 
If that had not been the main issue perhaps this Conference would 
not have seen the light of day. The immediate realisation of this 
desire is no doubt full of difficulties, and if there were no difficul- 
ties, we would not have been here putting our heads together and 
coming to close grips with the problem. Lord Peel said yesterday 
that the Simon Commission Report, so far as the Provinces were 
concerned, was a revolutionary document in so far as in the Provin- 
ces Dyarchy was done away with and a unitary responsible Govern- 
ment established instead. I admit that the word " Dyarchy 
has been taken away from the constitution, but Dyarchy in sub- 
stance is replaced in the shape of an official member of the Cabinet. 

T do not desire to enter into any discussion at this stage of the 
various proposals, but, with all earnestness I submit that go 
nmount of autonomy in the Provinces is goin g to satis^ Indian 
pimlic' hpinioii ^unless fesponsiEi lr^ Is establishen in^ the Cent ral 
jGSTO55ii^r'3epfesenring^,'ar[ SikfiTmi^fy; 

I cannot shut my eyes to what realisation of full responsible gov- 
ernment would mean to a minority. If we were all to forget that 
we were members of different communities, and were prepared to 
sacrifice our communal interests at the altar of nationhood or 
nationalism, I for one would not have asked for ^y consideration 
for my community; but unfortunately communal interests aje still 
dear to us and require adjustment in a spirit of give and take. 


/■ 
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The Sikhs — ^i^'ho were, I need not remind yon, the masters of tie" 
Punjab not many years ago, and Avho, since the British advent- 
have maintained their military prestige in the various theatres of 
war in Asia, Africa and Europe, and who during the Great "War' 
supplied no less than 89,000 combatant recruits, besides 30,000 
already in service, and who still constitute the most gallant ele- 
ment of the Indian Army — ^the Sikhs cannot remain indifferent ta 
their interests. I beg of you not to ignore the just claims of a com- 
miinity which is to be the backbone of India as a Dominion. I 
need only remind you of the words of Edward Thomson, who has 
written a book on the reconstruction of India. He says that, if 
the Sikhs remain loyal to a federated India, the Horth-'Westem 
border is safe against Afghanistan, and if India remains a Domi- 
nion her shores are secured by the British Havy. 

I am anxious, therefore, to be assured of a rightful position for 
my community. In fact, the test of a constitution is the measure 
of security it provides for the minorities. But I am not without 
hope that, along with other difficulties, we shall be able to solve 
this problem in a friendly spirit, with a common desire to see 
India occupying a proud position among the countries of the world. 

The problems of defence and the maintenance of law and order 
were mentioned yesterday as the big problems which presented 
peculiar difficulties. I am of opinion that with the solution of the 
minorities problem and with the introduction of a system of respon- 
sible government, which might satisfy general public opinion in 
India, the question of law and order becomes very easy. Indians 
in general are more peace-loving than Westerners, and if their 
legitimate demands are acceded to, the chances of disorder and out- 
breaks are considerably reduced. 

I admit that the defence problem is more difficult, but it is 
made more difficult partly from the peculiar nature of India’s 
frontier, and partly by the exclusion, until recently, of Indians from 
higher ranks and positions of responsibility in the Indian Army. 
I hold the view that India cannot be a full-fledged Dominion until 
she is able to assume control of the Army, but that does not imply 
that she cannot have Dominion Status and responsibility in other 
spheres of governmental activity without delay. The question of 
defence — and along with it relations with foreign countries — can 
for a period of time be entrusted to the Viceroy, assisted by an 
advisory board of Indians; but to seek to remove the control of 
the Army from the Indian Legislature and to vest it in a foreign 
body for all time to come is to postpone the attainment of full 
Dominion Status by -India until Doomsday. 

What is immediately needed is to accelerate the peace of 
Indianisation in the higher ranks of the Army. It is inconceiv- 
able that the right material will not be available, or that any 
peculiar difficulties will present themselves in providing non- 
British commands. In spite of general disarmament and physical 
degeneration, for which the Arms Act in India is mostly responsi- 
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W fl f «njab, like the Sikhs and Muslims 

^aj^rattas m the South, can still supply a valuable elemeni 
for the higJwr ranks. During the Great War the Ticerov's com. 
missioned officers gave proof of their capacity for leadership, and 
there IS no reason to think that when In'dians are uiven the 
opportunity of holding positions in the hijjher command ,''f her will 
be found lacking m that quality. 


There is another question with regard to the Armr which 3 
•desire to bring to the notice of this assembly. It is* not quite 
clear to me why such a large garrison of fiO.noO British irnops is 
maintained at such a heavy cost apparently for the preserration of 
internal peace and order. One British soldier costs four times 
as much as an Indian soldier. 


Phiroze Sethna: Five times as much. 


Sardnr Ujjal Singh: A British soldier costs four to five times 
as much as an Indian soldier, and it is difficult to see why so large 
a garrison should he maintained for the apparent reason of 
internal peace and order. The Indian Police in times of disorder 
and outbreaks have been discharging their responsibilities and 
duties honestly, and there is no reason why Indian soldiers, who 
are more disciplined, should not he able to discharge their duties 
honestly and conscientiously. The Army question, instead of ofter- 
ing any insurmountable difficulties, becomes easy of solution if the 
dead weight of expenditure on British troops is removed and the 
Indianisation of the higher ranks in the .\rmy earnestly pushed 
through. 


The problem of the Indian States has presented great difiiculty, 
but is fortunately now nearer .solution. With the acceptance of 
the idea of a greater India, united in diversity, and with the willing- 
ness of the Princes to join that Federation as free contractitjsr 
parties, that problem is nearer solution. While the idea of a 
Federation, in which British India with self-governing Province* 
on the one hand, and the Indian State.s on the other, will fit tliem- 
.selves into a whole for the realisation of common ide.al'!, i- an 
attractive one, it is still a conception which cannot immediately 
mature. At the outside -we can so frame our constitution as to b-ave 
the door open to the Indian States to come in, but in cominc to a 
decision on the exact type of federation we must not forget, tliat 
India is now rnpidlv * advancinu towards nationhood. Xotfiintr 
should be done which miuht stifle that proce** of unifleafior; nod 
nationhood: we must guard against any disinteerraHn;: tenden-.f -i 
on the part of various units. 

Xothinc should be done, in particular, to we.aken the authorif;' 
or the pre'stiire of the Central Government, and for fhi-- re.i-or; J 
am stron»»lv of opinion that, after distributing .a* large powers 
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we are reversing tlie natural process so far as the Provinces are 
concerned. The federation of once independent States has usually 
been an intermediary process towards unification, but here we are 
trying to create separatist tendencies. History should he our guide, 
and we should evolve a type of system which may not he strictly 
federal or strictly unitary, but which is suited to our peculiar con- 
ditions and ti'aditions. 

The eyes of the world are turned towards this Confei'ence. The 
fate of one-fifth of the human race hangs on the deleherations round 
this historic Table. The pledges of British statesmen are on their 
trials. The patriotism and good sense of various communities are 
to he tested. I only hope and pray that we may all rise equal to 
this great occasion, and that the fruits of our labours may lead to 
a happier and more contented India and to a greater England. 

Sir A. P. Patro : After such a suiieit of words, phrases and sen- 
timents, for me to contribute more would only be wearisome, and 
I am sure I would be trying the patience of this assembly if I 
were to make a long speech. My object this morning is to place 
before you certain business propositions derived from experience and 
knowledge of the working of institutions which were inaugurated 
under the Montford scheme, in their relation between the Provinces 
and the Central Government and what should be done with a view 
to smoothing the path for progress and creating facilities for effect- 
ive working of responsibility at the Centre and in the Provinces. 

I have listened very carefully to the very instructive and interest- 
ing address of the representive of the great conservative group, the 
Et. Hon. Lord Peel. I appreciate his great sincerity and frank- 
ness, and that he is speaking true to the political creed of the 
great Party. We in Southern India are also styled as a conserva- 
tive party, and a reactionary party, by a certain section of the 
extreme nationalists. As a conservative party we hold fast to 
the traditions of the past, and as a nationalist party we want 
political progress with all other progressive political parties of 
India. 

It will be interesting to you, therefore, to know what the Legis- 
lature and the Party, which I have honour to represent and to lead, 
has to say on the nature of the practical working of the constitution, 
the defects and the difficulties of the system of Dyarchy. It would 
be mere waste of time, however, for me at this stage to go seriatim 
into all the defects and difficulties of the present situation. I will 
only picture to you briefiy the conditions and circumstances of 
working of the administration. The Party consists not only of 
intelligentsia of the country, but also representatives of the country- 
side, agriculturists, traders, and small landholders — all classes who 
Tiad a stake in the country. The Legislative Council of Madras, 
which co-operated whole-heartedly with the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission, has, in communicating the Report of the Committee, 
resolved emphatically that any grant of political autonomy in the 
Provinces will be a mere shell without substance, unless responsi- 
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bilitTT IS introduced in the Central Government. The Jvstice I’urfv. 
at a great meeting held later, had also nnanimouslv placed on record 
its sincere desire that the next step in advance should be respon- 
sibilitv at the Centre, and that India should be placed in a position 
not inferior to that of the States ■which comprise the Sritisb Com- 
monwealth of Nations. I may also refer to the view expressed 
by this great movement in Southern India, Bombay and the Central 
Provinces, the non-Brahmin movement. It is the sincere wish 
of the non-Brahmin Party, guided and controlled bv experience 
and Jcnowledge of the working of the institutions of the countrv, 
to have responsibility at the Centre. At a meeting of the All-Ind*ia 
non-Brahmm Party, held in Bombay and Poona and presided over 
by myself, it has resolved that it shall stand for full responsibility 
at the Centre, subject to such safeguards as are necessary an(l 
essential for a temporary period, and'tbat India shall be an* equal 
partner in the British Empire. 

The system of Dyarchy was worked with varying degrees of 
success in different Provinces. If in any Province is has not 
worked successfully, it is not beeanse of want of political capacity 
in Indians, but because they refused to work a system or an 
organisation which did not fulfil their expectations and which: 
was so full of defects that they would not work it whole-heartedly. 
That being so, I would submit to this Conference that the success 
of the dyarchic experiment in India has not been a failure, as it 
has been represented to be. TTe have worked successfully in 
hladras, we have gained great experience and training. So with 
others. TThat then is the next step to be taken, when we Lave 
proved that the dyarchic system has been a success, though it has 
been universally 'condemned by sections of people who did not 
dare to undertake the responsibility, who did not put their shoulder.^ 
to the wheel and carry on the difficult system of administration 
Those who did not have the experience of working the .system 
are loudest in condemning the system which they did not know, 

I am not one of those nrho think that it deserved such uuivcr.sal 
condemnation. Like every other institution, its defects are many, 
its diflSculties are varied; but it could be worked successfully, n=! 
we have proved in the Madras Presidency. I would ask this Con- 
ference to bear with me while I point out how far this system ha? 
been successful in improving the condition of the masses generally 
and in helping the minorities. One of the great problems which 
this Conference will have to consider is whether the past can b/» 
taken as a snre guide for the future. TVe must test our fact* and 
conclusions. The Legislative Councils all over the roTintry 
addressed themselves expressly to what are known as “ nation 
buildino- departments,” Depa'riments were set up which served 
to improve the condition of the people of the niral area-. De- 
pressed classes were helped and steps were taken .so see that pro- 
vision was made for their redemption from ignorance and erncT 
iniustice. The problem of the minorities _ was not ncc-In^fed,^ 
Every time when question? rebating to the rights and Itherfie-' m 
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the tninoritios came up. the Legislature was fair and did not allow 
any injustice to be done to them. Suggestions of discriminatory 
legislation, by means of interjiolations or resolutions, the House 
always discouraged. It was tlie same in the matter of finance; 
when the revenues of the Presidency were sought to be curtailed, 
the Legislature vetoed it. I refer to the matter of excise revenue 
wlierc attempts were made to deal with the problem of temperance. 
When the (piestion was brought forward, the Councils stood firmly 
for the policy of temperance, and did not yield to a curtailment of 
the revenues of the country. While every Council sympathised 
wiili the advance of temperance movements, they felt that it must 
come gradually and also from within. I put forward this illustra- 
tion because it is common among certain sections of the Nationalists 
to say that there should be total prohibition. Any amount of talk 
goes on and it has been suggested that even compulsion should 
be Tised. Nevertheless, this testimony shows that the practical 
wisdom and the common sense of the Legislatures induced them to 
stand firm and reasonable in the matter. They would not be moved 
by sentiment and emotion. Therefore I say, though it is an incon- 
venient illustration, that in any matter relating to the reduction 
of revenue the Legislative Councils proved their common sense. 

Again, in the matter of the relations between the Central 
Government and the Provinces under the dyarchic system many 
difficulties wore experienced. But we overcame the obstacles in 
the way and affairs were managed efficiently and satisfactorily as 
was proved by the testimony of British statesmen and the Eeport 
of the Statutory* Commission. I would ask you to note facts relating 
to the maintenance of internal peace and order during the last ten 
years. In every Province where there were disorders how did the 
Legislatures deal with the matter? Money and measures were 
taken by the Governor in Council to maintain peace and order and 
the Legislatures co-operated with them. Eesponsible Ministers 
acted in union in the matter of maintaining law and order with 
irresponsible Ministers. Both in law and order, in the matter of 
discriminatory legislation, in paying attention to the rights and 
liberties of minorities, the Legislatures have proved themselves 
equal to the task. They have gained experience and training ; they 
have gained knowledge. What is the next step in the constitii- 
tio7ial developmeiit so that their experience may be utilised in the 
future ? 

Eemember that, whatever may be the changes decided, what- 
ever may be the constitution framed for the future, the agricultural 
•classes expect that the aim and eiid of every constitutional change 
shall be to improve the lot in life of the cultivator, the agriculturist 
nnd the masses. If you do not keep in view this aim and if you 
only provide for the intelligentsia of the country, you will be sorry 
lor having had anything to do with the constitutional problem in 
India. We have large masses of people to deal with, not the f^w 
•educated classes. . Therefore your reconstruction of the constitnfioij 
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must be consistent u’itb, and in co-operation with, a spirit of belp- 
tuiness to the great people of India. / 

Now I wish to Biij a word in reference to what the noble lord. 
Lord 1 eel, said with reference to tbe people of India, It is not 
correct to say that the political shibboleth or tbe demands for in- 
dependence or for the repudiation of debt are the desire of India, 
1 hat is confined to a certain section of the people. Ton must 
visxiahse India as a continent. Are there not such extreme political 
parties in England to-day who malce the most extreme demands? 
Are there not political parties in the Dominions who tate up ex- 
treme positions which 3^11 and I would not assent to? You may 
call it Bolshevism or Socialism or anything you lihe. There are 
extreme sections of people all over the world. Therefore these 
matters should not be taken as anything that should operate to 
defer the^ progress of India towards full self-government. You 
should utilise these forces more profitably and harness them for the 
good of the people. The3' are 83anptoms of the great forces existing 
in the country, and it will be high statesmanship, it will he true 
statesmanship, to control these forces and conciliate them and 
bring about constitutional changes which will keep them within 
the limits of constitutional methods. It is not too late to do that. 
As envisaged in the Despatch of the Government of India, you 
cannot take for granted the passive consent of the people for any 
legislation or any measure you adopt. It has been visualised in 
the Despatch of the Government of India that the times are changed 
and that you must have the willing consent of the people for any 
measure which Government wish to adopt. Therefore in such a 
case is it not desirable that you should enlist the s3Tnpafhy and 
support of all sections of people who are now co-operating with the 
administration and will stand by the British Government? 

I would like to remind you that the position in the countryside- 
is not as it was ten years ago. I will not take up time by describing 
fully that position”. I have travelled over most of the Provinces- 
and visited many villages to test the real feeling. To-day there- 
is a great awakening in the countryside. You could not have- 
imagined ten years ago that there would be such a transformation 
worked in the villages by the Panchayat system. The organisation 
has had an educative influence and made the villagers self-reliant. 
The work of the Local Bodies, wherever they exist, has awakened 
people to the consciousness of their rights and liberties, and they are 
working to make those institutions successful and sufficient. In 
the Taluqs you find Local Boards of various kinds doing an immense 
work to rouse the people to the sense of responsibility, and to 
enable them to manage their own affairs. There are Boards and 
Councils, Education Boards and numerous other insfatutions whicJi 
are, day in day out, teaching the people, placing before them their 
duties and responsibilities, and to-day you will not :^d many re- 
ports which condemn wholesale the valuable work of Local Self- 
Government that is being carried on in the districts and m th - 
villages. 
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I have one word more <o say. Jndping by Briiisli' standards 
you may ask what is the percentage o{ attendance, what is the 
percentage of voters at the polls, and how are the elections con- 
ducted? I do not want to go into details. It is sufficient for me 
to say that to-day an interest is taken in the election to the Legisla- 
tive Councils, that you will find that the members of the Councils 
in most cases look forward to the influence of the ballot box. The 
ballot box controls tlie destinies of the British Government here 
to-day. It is beginning to control affairs in. India. So there is 
this feeling in the country that the people are beginning to manage 
their own aflairs. IVhy you should refuse to give opportunities 
for the ]>cople to manage their own aft'airs in the Provinces and 
at the Centre, they cannot understand. It may be necessary, as 
my honourable friend. Sir Muhammad Shafi. said, to jdace tem- 
porary restrictions. I accept that there are obstacles, but those 
are details to bo considered later. I do say that you should trust 
the people who have been able to work well in co-operation with the 
Government in the past. I do not agree with those who hold that 
there should be a revolution in the country. I believe, and my 
party believes, in evolution of constitutional advancement. We 
say that the introduction of responsible gpycrnnmnt at^ the Centre 
is not a revolution. Init is a step in aid of and towards what we 
ask for — full responsible government later on. It is a step neces- 
sary and essential. 

Mmtlana }fithaminad Ali : Mr. Chairman, may I exercise the 
privilege of the invalid and remain seated? My friend, 
Dr. Moonje, has explained his position as to how he has been called 
a traitor to his country. I think we are bracketed together here 
again. As he knows very well, on the day when he and I were to 
depart from India black flags were to be flown to wish us God- 
speed, and the -wishes of people with whom we had been worlring 
all these years were that the boat " Viceroy of India ” might 
prove very unscaworthy. Even when I came to this countrj' one 
newspaper in England which I have helped to stabilise financially 
— I am very glad to see it has a million sale to-day — the “ Daily 
Herald,” published my photograph and called me a convert-— 
I suppose a convert from patriotism to treachery. There is in 
Parliament, besides the Conservative peer who spoke yesterday 
frankly and sincerely, another very conservative gentleman, who 
was my tutor, my pi-ofcssor at Oxford, Sir Charles Oman, and it 
is from his history that I quote one short sentence which formed 
the subject of one of the questions asked us in the Indian Civil 
Service Examination, for which I appeared and failed : " The 
Saracen alone it was impossible to convert.” I do not claim to 
have in me Aryan blood like all the white people here and Dr. 
Moonje. I have tlie blood in me which my Lord Beading — ^who 
sent me to prison — has perhaps running in his veins. I am a 
Semite, and if he has no-t been converted from Zionism, I too am 
not converted from Islam, and my anchor holds. I am the only 
person belonging to my party who has been selected by His Ex- 
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Government of His iinjestv here, or 
Safi appointed these wonderful Delegates. Whose. 

otittKaA iiat know, I do not pretend to represent 

anybody ; hut I will say this much, and I feel certain that when 

“®rr^ patiently— you will say that I am 

^ misrepresenting mvself, 

and I think that should be enough. In politics there is too much 
misrepresentation even of oneself. 


In r^ly to Lord Peel, I will only quote to him from an English 
poet as I did when we were going through the lobby. I said, “ I 
hope your Lordship is a Conservative and will remain a Conserva- 
tive; because the only definition that I read of a Conservative was 
in Tennyson, who said, 


‘ He is the best Conservative 


Who lops the mouldered branch away.’ ” 

I think those ideas which Lord Peel expressed, very sincerely and 
frankly, really represent the mouldered branch which should be 
lopped awa3’. This is my only answer to him. As regards the other 
Conservative, our own Prince from India, as regards His Highness 
the Maharaja Sahib of Eewa, I am not quite sure about his con- 
servatism. If he takes Burke to be a Conservative, and quotes 
him at the end of his speech, I would say : “ Be a Conservative 
and stick to it,” for, quoting Burke, His Highness said, “ Small 
minds and large empires go ill together.” If the British Empire — 
call it Empire, call it Commonwealth of Nations, whatever j'ou 
choose to call it I do not care — if the British Empire desires to 
remain big, the .small minds that have been visible and audible 
onlj' too long must disappear. If you had followed Burke, you 
would not have lost America, and you would not be talking of 
parity to-day in building warships. There should he much more 
talk of charity. And you would not have all those debts to pay. 
You would not have all that worry. You would not have to go 
so often to Geneva to the Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference. How long that preparation is going to 
take Heaven only knows. All these things came in because you 
for«»ot vour greatest politician, your greatest statesman, who was 
the man who, in the House of Commons, was called the dinner 
bell,” because when Burke got up to speak, you all left and went 
to the dining room. You still do that to people who arc like Burke, 
and I therefore sav— and I quote him once again— ^ Jfen. not 
measures ” I do not care what constitution you prepare for us; 
but all would be well if you have got one man in England who is 
a real mau — 

“ Oh, God, for a man with heart, head, hand. 

Like some of the simple great ones pone 
For ever and ever by. 

One still strong man in a blatant land, 

Whatever they call him, what care I?— 

Aristocrat, autocrat, democrat— ^ne 
Who can rule and dare not lie.” 
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I hope iny oUl fiiciul 3Ir. MacDonald will at least prove the man 
to mile, and that he would not dare to lie to his own Party, to his 
own conscience and to his country ; and if you people of all parties 
assist him. as vou should, 1 assure you we will make history. 
But even more tlian T trust my old friend ilr. Bamsay MacDonald, 
I. a repuhlicau. make this confession, that I place my trust in the 
man — 1 call him a man. hecause “ a man’s a man for a’ that ” — 
who inaugurated this Conference in the Gallery of the House of 
Lords, whose name is George. Whether you call him His Majesty 
or whatever you call him. he is a man ! He knows India hotter 
than any of his Ministers, past or present, and 1 am looking up 
to him to do justice to the 320 millions who constitute one-fifth 
of the whole of humanitv, and I am .strengthened in that belief 
by the wonderful • patrioti.sm shown by the Princes arrayed 
over there, the conservative clement in India. It must be a 
revelation to my Ixird Peel and to my Lord Beading; it is no 
revelation to me. I am again a unique person. While I am a 
British subject — though I was yet being excluded from the Indian 
Civil Service Examination because they said I was not a “ natural 
born British subject ” — provisionally they admitted me, till 
evidence from my mother came in. and they finally admitted me — >■ 
I happen also to be the subject of an Indian State, and probably in 
that respect too I am a unique person in this Conference. I was 
born in a State; I have served in that State; I have ser^'cd in 
another State. Baroda — my muster the Gaelcivar is here; I ate his 
salt for seven years — and when I was dying two years ago it was 
an Indian Prince. His Highness of Alwar. who sent me at his own 
cost to his own doctor here. When I was supposed to be going to 
die once more at Simla, it was a Prince, whom I was once nbouf to 
begin to teach as a private tutor, the Jsawab Sahib of Bhopal, who 
exercised the truest hospitality — which the British are not yet 
exercising — ^lie turned his guest-house into a hospital for me. The 
British will be extending their hospitality to me in the letter ns well 
as they are doing in the spirit, if they make me a free patient in 
every hospital that there is. When I was sent to Simla to the 
hospital I made a judicious separation between two fiances, a lady 
on one side and a military officer on the other, who were to be 
married very shortly. I occupied a room between them ! Both 
were ailing. The lady asked our doctor, when she saw a str.ange 
looking Indian coming into the European quarters, " What is this 
old man ailing from? ” The Doctor said. “ Ask me rather what the 
old man is not ailing from.” A man with my dilated heart; with 
my approaching and recurrent blindness through retinitis ; with my 
once gangrened foot, with neuritis — this huge bulking foot through 
(edema ; with albuminuria ; with diabetes, and the whole long list 
that I could give you if Colonel Gidney would not think I was 
becoming his rival as a medical man, I say no sane man with all 
these ailments would have travelled seven miles. And yet I have 
come seven thousand miles of land and sea because, where Islam 
and India are concerned, I am mad, and. as the “ Dailv Herald ” 
puts it. I am a “ convert ” ; from a “ rebel ” against the Goverm 
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^ ” to “J oonntty, and I am now 

n«l;i I the Government.” I say I can work even with the 

JJevil It It IS to be, like this work, in the cause of God. 

I hope you will forgive this long introduction about my iU-health 
and ailments and all sorts of things; but the fact is that to-day the 
one purpose for which I come is this— that I want to go back to my 
Muntry if I can go back with the substance of freedom in my hand.' 
UtJierwise I will not go back to a slave country. I would even 
j^eier to die in a foreign county so long as it is a free country, and 
it you do not give us freedom in India you will have to give me a 
grave here. 


nr ^ Conservatives by thanking them. When I met 

Mr. Baldwin at the dinner which the Government hospitality 
provided for us, when I was really very ill and'ought to have been 
in bed, I was watching for the cherrywood pipe, and, thank God, it 
came out. So I went up to Mr. Baldudn, and I said, “ In two ways 
you have made history. Although a Conservative belonging to a 
party of the so-called idle rich, you have at least been human enough 
to establish this rule, that where only Coronas could be smoked 
after dinner an honest man could now bring out his shag, put it into 
a cherrywood pipe, as I used to do at Oxford, and smoke it.” But, 
as I told him, he has done another historic thing also. He has sent 
out a Conservative Viceroy of the type of Lord Irwin ! If any man 
has sayed the British Empire to-day, it is that tall, thin Christian ! 
If Lord Irwin was not there to-day*, heaven only knows what would 
have happened. At least I would not he the ” convert ” I am 
supposed to be. We should not have been at this Round Table. 
It is for the sake of peace, friendship and freedom that we have, 
come here, and I hope we shall go back with all that. If we do 
not, we go back into the ranks of fighters where we were ten years 
before. They may now call us traitors to the coirntry. Ton may 
then call us rebels or outlaws. We do not care. 


I have said something about His Excellency Lord Irwin, but I do 
not wish to associate all that with his Government. They have 
woefully mismanaged things. The onlv good point about their 
Despatch is that it has provided us with another historic docu- 
ment.” The Simon Commission’s Report is not the only document 
we have to consider. The Despatch is a most disappointing docu- 
ment. The best thing we can do after it is to create our_ own 
historic document ” here. The best hearts and the best brains of 
two big countries are assembled here. Many who ought to have 
been here are stiU in gaol in India. Mr. Jayakar. Sir Tej Sapru. 
and I tried our hands at peace making between the Viceroy and 
Gandhiji, but we failed. I was the first in the field, but failed. 
I hope we shall not fail when we go back to our country this time, 
carrying with us the substance of freedom. 

Lord Peel said, ” Oh. yes, but when you go back to your country 
with a constitution such* as you want, those pe^le who 
co-operating will wrest it from vour hands.” Wrest it ! When 
I can fio-ht the British I can fight the Indians too.. But give me 
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sonietliing to fight for. Do not let me have to take back from 
here a charter of slavery, and then expect me to fight my own 
people. I could not do it, and if I tried to do it, I should fail. 
But with freedom in our hands I would gladly go back to those 
in whose name my friend, Mr. Jayakar, spoke. He claimed to 
speak for Young India. I think he Jmows that, although I am older 
than bim in years, I am a ji-ounger man in heart, in spirit, in tem- 
perament and in love of fighting. I was non-co-operating when 
Mr. Jayakar was still practising in the Law Court. (Mr. Jayakar 
shook his head.) Anyhow, he was not in gaol with me. My 
brother and I were the very first to be sent to gaol by Lord Beading. 
I bear him no grudge for that; but I want the power also, when 
Lord Beading goes wrong again in India, to send him to gaol. 

I have not come to ask for Dominion Status. I do not believe in 
the attainment of Dominion Status. The one thing to which I am 
committed is complete independence. In Madras in 192T we passed 
a resolution making' that our goal. In 1928, in the Convention 
of All Parties, the adoption of the Nehru Beport Constitution was 
moved, the very first clause of which was about Dominion Status. 
Even my old secretary. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the President of 
the Congress to-day, was kept down by his father. There is a Persian 
proverb which says, “ Be a dog, do not be a younger brother.” And 
when you see my big brother over there, ” Seven feet by five,” as 
Colonel Wedgwood called him, you can well believe I believe in this 
Persian proverb. In the case of Jawaharlal I would say, “ Be a cat, 
do not be the son of yo\ir father.” For it was his father who, as 
President of the Congress, throttled poor Jawaharlal at Calcutta in 
1928. Well, I got up in his place, when he could not speak for 
complete independence, and I opposed the clause dealing with Domi- 
nion Status. But in 1929 I wo^d not go further like Jawaharlal 
and make it my creed, because once we make it our creed in the 
Congress, we cannot admit anybody into the Congress who does not 
hold that creed. I liked to keep the door open for negotiation. 
I would not like to slam the door in the face of anybody. His 
Excellency Lord Irwin, a Conservative Yiceroy, was ” The man on 
the spot.” And he was sufficiently impressed by what he saw on the 
spot and came here. When we come to London we hear that every- 
body is appealing to ” the man in the street.” Whether “ the man 
in the street ” is ever heard or not, I do not know ; but Lord Bother- 
mere and Lord Beaverbrook and everybody else always talk about 
“ the man in the street ” as the final court of appeal. In India it 
is always “ the man on the spot.” Well, " the man on the spot ” 
came here and he talked to the leading “ man in the street,” who 
is presiding here. I am sxire he preached to the converted. They 
brought round Mr. Baldwin also; they brought round some Con- 
servatives; they brought round everbody they could, and made 
the anno\incement that Dominion Status was meant, when in 1917 
they said " Bespnnsible Government.” That cleared the fog 
which had been cieated in a very memorable meeting of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly in 1924 by the Officer in charge of the Home 
Department at the time, who I am glad is present here to-day. 
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boots. TTe are lunkmff forced naarcbes y-Iiich will astonish ih'e world, 
we will iK^ go back to India unless a new Dominion is born. If 
p back to India without the birth of a new Dominion we slmll 
back, believe me, to a lost Dominion. We shall jjo b.acfc to an 

Common- 
wealth or the British Empire, but outside i), with the Indian 
Frinces, witii Dr. Ifoonje, with Mr. Javakar. with mvself and mv 
brother, a Free and United States of India. It will be somethinir 
more tlian that. As I wrote shortly after leavin/r Oxford lon?^ 
years ago. in India we shall hare something hotter than an 
America, because we shall not onlv have a United States, hut we 
shall have United Faiths. 


“ yot like to like, but like in difference; 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each; 
Distinct in individualities, 

'v-. But like each other, e’en as those who love.” 


It is with these passions surging in our he.nrts that we have come 
here. It now depends upon our Conservative friends, upon our 
Radical friends, upom^iirr Labour friends, and still more upon the 
one man wimm Iv^usl more in England than anybody else — 
His ilajesty King George, the grandson of Victoria the' Good, whose 
love for India nobody dare deny. Her whole life was the Magna 
Charta of India, and'in her grandson's time history’ will he written 
again like this: “George III lost America. George V won 
India ! “ 


TVe are told that there are diffirulties. It is said, “ Look 
at the States.” But T come from the .State.s. nnd I know t?>.cy 
pre.sent no difficulty whatever. “ Then there is the Army.” Welj, 
what about tbe Army? It is the biggest indictment ngain«f Great 
Britain that tlie Army i.s not ours to-day, nnd if you ever u'-'c tliat 
excuse of the Army yon will condemn yourselves out of your owii 
mouths. Let me toll you franklv and honestly’, hut- in a friendly- 
way. that your greatest sin was the eniascnhition of India, 


I am glad to hear mv friend. Dr. ^foonje. say “ TTe.-ir. he.ar.” 
I was very sorry to hear him talk about our people being fired tip'in 
and therefore running aw.av for a time and then rornlnir h-tck.^ We 
have 320.000.0nf) of people,' When they can afford to die in millions 
from famine and from plagncs. surely they ran .afford to die from 
British bullets too. That is the le«on which Gandhni wanfed to 
teach us. and that is the lcs--nn which we must learn nor. In 10}3 
I was in this country when Gandhi was leading hi-* movement in 
South Africa. Mr. G. K. Chesferfon presided over n rnej-tm- in 
the Essex Hall, and he called upon me to speak. n,her fipe:,k,.r,i 1,.., 
spoken of Gandhi's new philo-’ophv T s.-ud ?Ie.v-^e under ’ar.'. 
one ihwtr about that. Whether it r- hi* p n o^ophv or ffol-fr.’. •. 
.Tesus Christ’s nr mine, it is the ur.Jve.-^-il b-imar. ^ 

Xobodv wins in a bittle if there m merelv the nil v. ,;J. to. 
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must have the will to die even before the will to kill. In India 
we liave not the power to kill, but the moment we develop the will 
to die, numbers will tell. 320.000,000 of people cannot be killed. 
There is no mechanization for which you can find money to kill 
320,000,000 people. Even if you have got that mechanization, even 
if you have got the wati ricL you have not the morale (or immorale) 
to dare to kill 320.000.000 people. TVe must have in us the will to 
die for the birth of India as a free and united nation. And this we 
arc fast developing. When tlus has been fully developed what can 
vou do? I do not for a moment imagine that you could find in all 
England a hundred men so hard-hearted and callous as to fire for 
long on unarmed and non-violent people ready lo die for the freedom 
of their country. No; I do not think so badly of English soldiers. 

The real problem which is upsetting us all the time has been the 
third problem — the Huulu-Mu^iin problmn.; but that is no problem 
at all. The fact isThat the Hindu-MusHm difficulty, like the Army 
difliculty. is of your owii crea tion.. But not altogether. It is the 
old maxim of '‘~ diyidc and rule .'* But there is a division of labottr 
here. Tl'c divide and you rule. The moment we decide not to divide 
you will not be able to rule as you are doing to-day. With this 
determination not to be divided we have come here. Let me assure 
every British man and woman who thinks of shaping our destinies 
that the only quarrel between the Hindus and the iluslims to-day 
is a quarrel that the Muslim is afraid of Hindu domination and the 
Hindu, I suppose, is afraid of Muslim domination. {Dr. Moonjc: 
No, the Hindu is never afraid.) Well, I am very glad to hear that. 
In my country the she-bulValo attacks only when she is afraid, and 
whatever the reverence of the Hindu for the cow. I am glad he has 
never the fear of the she-hulYahi. I want to get rid of that fear. 
The very fact that Hindus and JIuslims arc quarrelling to-day shows 
that they will not stand British domination either for one single 
minute. That is the point to grasp. British domination is doomed 
over India. Is our friendship doomed also? My brother took 
service under the Government, and served it for 17 years, but he 
did one thing for me. He sent me to Oxford. He was always 
taunting me in the non-co-operation days by sa^-ing. “ You have a 
soft corner in your heart for that place called Oxford.” I must 
admit that I had. I spent four years there, and I always carry 
with me the most pleasant recollections of that time, and I want to 
keep that feeling. I do have a veiy soft corner in my heart for my 
Alma Mater. But I can taunt my brother, too. When he was 
being tried at Karachi — when the jury let us off, and thei-e was a 
British juiyinan among them, they voted for our release because 
we were such a sporting lot — ^my big brother said : “ Even if it 
becomes my duty to kill the first Englishman I come across, if he 
happens to have blue eyes, my knife will not work, because I shall 
thiiik of the eyes of Theodore Beck, my late Principal at my old 
college, Aligarh.” There are several Aligarh Old Boys here, and 
they can bear witness to the fact that we who were brought up at 
Aligarh by Beck could never be without a soft corner in our hearts 
for Englisjimen. Therefore, even if British domination is 
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ter&-do not let ns kill Britisb 
triendship. We liaTe a soft corner in our hearts for Great Britain. 
liGt US reiain it, I beseech you. 


One ^ord as to the ifussahnan position, with which I shall deal 
at len^h on some other occasion, llanv people in England ask ns 
wnr this qnestion of Hindn and ilnssalman comes into politic**, and 
what It has to do with these things.. I repir, “ It is a wronc con- 
ception of religion that you have, if yon exclude politics from it. It 
IS not dogma; it is not ritual; religion, to my mind, means the 
interpretation of life. ’ I have a culture, a polity, an outlook on 
life — a complete simthesis which is Islam. TVTiere God commands 
I am a Mussalman first, a Mussalman second, and a Mussalman last, 
and nothing but a Mussalman. If you ask me to enter into vour 
Empire or into your Nation by leaving that synthesis, that polity, 
that culture, that ethics, I will not do it. Mv first dutv is to mv 
Maker, not to H.M. The King, nor to my companion Dr. Moonje; 
my first duty is to my Maker, and that is the case with Dr, Sloonjc 
also. He must he a Hindu first, and I must be a Mussalman first, 
so far as that duty is concerned. But where India is concerned, 
where India’s freedom is concerned, where the welfare of India is 
concerned. I am an Indian first, an Indian second, an Indian last, 
and nothing but an Indian. 


I belong to two circles of equal size, but which are not concentric. 
One is India, and the other is the Muslim world. When I came to 
England in 1920 at the head of the Khilafat Delegation, my friends 
said. “ You must have some sort of a crest for your stationery," 
I decided to have it with two circles on it. In one circle was the 
word “ India ’’ ; in the other circle was Islam, with the word 
“ Hhilafat.” We as Indian Mussalmans came in both circles. We 
belong to these two circles, each of more than 300 millions, and we 
can leave neither. We are not nationalists but supernationalists, 
and I. as a Mussalman. say that “ God made man and the Devil 
made the nation.” Nationalism divides: our religion binds. No 
religious wars, no crusades, have seen such holocausts and have been 
so cruel at your last war. and that was a war of your nafionalism. 
and not my Jehad. 


But where our country is concerned, where the question of taxa- 
tion is concerned, where bur crops are concerned, where the weather 
is concerned, where all associations in those thnu^ande of matters of 
ordinarv life are concerned which are for the welfare of India, how 
can I Sc-iv. “ I am a Mussalman .and he is a Hindu **? Make no mis- 
take .nhbut the nuarrels between Hindu and Mussalman: they arc 
founded onlv on the fear of domination. If there is one other sin 
with which' I charge Great Britain, in addition to the c,n of 
emasculating India, it is the sin of making wrong histone, ahont 
India and teaching them to us in our school.s. 'K’lth the result that o-ir 
cchonihovs have ibarnt wrong Indian historv. IHie quanclc whu-h 
are come'times risible in our street.** on certain bolid^ay** are quarrel 
th« motive* of which bare been inshlled into the heart* of oar co. 
called mtelhVpnfcia— I call if unintclligenf=;a— by the wrem' 
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history taught us in our schools for political purpcses. If that feel- 
ing, which writes “ llevanche ” so large over the politics of certain 
people in India, existed as it does, and if it existed to the extent 
which it docs to-day, and the Mussalnians were everywhere in a 
minority of 25 per cent, and the Hindus were everywhere in a 
majority of G6 per cent., I could see no ray of hope to-day; but 
thanhs to the jerrymandering of our saints and our soldiers, if 
there arc Provinces like that of my friend Dr. Hoonje, in which 

1 am only 4 ])or cent., there are other Provinces where I am 93 per 
cent., as in the Province of my friend Nawah Sir Abdul Qaiyum, 
for which we demand equal freedom. There is the old Province 
of Sind, where the Mussalmans first landed, where they are 73 per 
cent.: in the Punjab they are 56 per cent., and in Bengal 54 per 
cent. That gives us «mr safeguard, for we demand hostages as we 
have willingly given hostages to Hindus in the other Provinces 
where they form huge majorities. 

I want you to realise that for the first time j’ou are introducing a 
big revolution into India ; for the first time majority rule is to be 
introduced into India. In the daj's of Lord Rama there was no 
majority rule, or he would not have been exiled. The old Pandu 
and Kuru rulers, who gambled their kingdoms away, did not have 
majority rule; Mahmud of Ghazni and Akbar and Aurengzeb did 
not have majority rule, nor did Sivaji; when Ranjit Singh ruled 
in the Punjab, lie too did not have majority rule; when Warren 
Hastings and Clive ruled India, they did not have majority rule; 
and even in the days of Lord Irwin there is no majority rule. For 
the first time in India we are going to introduce majority rule, and 
I. belonging to a minority commtmity, accept that majority rule, 
although I know very well that if 51 people say that Z and Z make 5, 
and 49 people say that 2 and 2 make 4, the fact that 51 say that 

2 and 2 make 5 does not cause them to make 5. Still, I am 
prepared to submit to majority rule. Luckily, however, there are 
Mnssalman majorities in certain Provinces, and with the federal 
form of government, which is suited to India, not only for the 
solution of the Hindu-Muslim problem, but is essential for the sake 
of the Princes also, this is in our favour. The centrifugal and 
centripetal tendencies are so well balanced in India that we are 
bound to have a federal system of government there, not as a 
distant ideal, as the Government of India says, but to-day, now, 
this minute. We shall leave this Conference only with federation 
established in India, with new treaties made, with t he Princes. 
with the consent of the Crown'arid~nie Princes. 

I sometimes hear it said that nothing can be done without the 
consent of the Princes. TTo, Tour Highnesses, we, Our Lownesses, 
will do nothing without your consent. But w hen, at t he.. ^end o f 
1857. the powers of the East India Oomp^v'" were transited’ to" 
the Crow n, .^bqdy ever thought of asking for your ^nsent7^ TEere~ 
was not so much as "'By your leave.” Tour relationship with the 
Cronm was established merely ipso facto, but it was with a family 
of Kings and Queens who were really good people, many of whom' 
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u^hope^^^ conscience as tHeir Eing, and it is that which gives 

One more word and I have done. I wish to sav jnst this about 
^ Aimv. I am giving away a secret in regard to the Army now. 
WEen, ten years ago, H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught was sent out 
to India to open the Indian Legislatures, Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Mohtdal ^ ehro and myself were invited by our late lamented dear 
fnend U. it. Das, whom our eyes seek in vain to-dav at this Table 
and who would have brought Mohtilal Eehru and Mahatma Gandhi 
also to this Table had he been alive to-day, for he was a man of 
im^ination. Gandhiji and I were putting up together as the guests 
of Das, and I was acting as Lord Chamberlain to Mahatma Gandhi. 
Any number of people were coming to see Mahatma Gandhi and to 
touch his feet — wish he had had the feet of a centipede, but even 
then he_ could not have coped with the thousands who came to 
touch his feet — and in trying to satisfy them and spare Gandhiji, 
too, as much as possible, my life was a misery. Amongst these 
people I saw 10 or 12 tall, turbaned men, not in uniform, but looking 
and dressed very much alike. I thought they were members of 
the C.I.D. from the Punjab. My belief, after my arrest and intern- 
ment in 1915 on the reports of a spy neighbour, is that there is no 
place where God and the British C.I.D. are not present, so that 
whatever I say and whatever I do, I say and do in the belief that 
God Almighty and the British spy are equally omnipresent. I went 
up to these supposed British spies, and I said, “What can I do 
for you.*’ I have been doing a lot for the C.I.D. by way of sedition 
and I should like to do something more.” They said, ** We do not 
belong to the C.I.D. ; we belong to the Army.” “ Then what,” 

I asked, “ are you doing in this seditious house? ” They 
said, “ We have come to pay our respects to Mahatma Gandhi; we 
belong to the escort that has been brought from Poona for the Duke 
of Connaught.” I said if they wanted to see Mahatma Gandhi 
I would take them in straight away. Mahatma Gandhi_ asked them 
whether they were interested in Swaraj, and they said, “ Yes/^ 
Out of respect for the British Indian Army, I will now stand up and 
repeat their words. Gandhiji said to them : “ Are you interested 
in Swaraj, you who belong to the Army, and who have been brought 
as an escort all the wav from Poona because they cannot trust the 
people of Bengal, their first Presidencv. for the safety of the Duke 
of Connaught? ” They said, “ Only the other day our Colonel on 

narade told us laughinglv something about you, Gandhiji, saving, 
«— - i- o ,* 9 > and 


course 
very 
Then the 


he expected we would — ^ , 
quietly said ‘ Tes, Sir, we also want Swaraj for India . 

Colonel, who was terribly shocked, asked them why Jhey wanted 
Swaraj, and they told him that when they were sent to fight m 
Europe, even when thev saw Belgian soldiers coming back after a 
defeat, these soldiers would pull thei^lves up and proudlv reply to 
anyone who asked who they were. We are Belgians ; we ^ 

the Army of Belgium.” Sometimes the French came running back 
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h\ii if anybody asked them who they were, the}* drew themselves 
«p and replied with pride that they belonged to the Army of France. 
It was the same with the British ; but these men said that, even 
when they had won and had saved the French coast at a critical 
moment in October, 1U14, when anybody asked them who they 
were, they. could not say with eijual pride that they belonged to 
the Army of India ; they had to say, “ We are British subjects. 
We belong to the Army oi' the British Sirkar,” Now these men said 
that they too wanted to stand upright ai\d Iw able to say, “ We 
belong to the Army of India ! I tell you this is the_ fact, God’s 
own truth, about the Indian Army. You take a plebiscite of the 
Indian Army, God Almighty being present, and the British spies, 
of course, being also pre.'ent, btit some of us also being present, 
and you will find that wo know more than anybody else on that 
subject. Indi a wi ll defend lierself to-day if j’ou honestly want 
her to do so. 

The Government of India Despatch goes further than Sir John 
Simon's Itepovi and says that the Army should not ho under the 
control of the Government of England but under the Government 
of India. There are three ^leinbers of the Government of India 
the pigment of whose skin is the same as mine, and in some cases 
even darker. Two of them were my stable companions in England 
as students, and the third also studied here at that time. If these 
people can control the Army, why cannot Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
be Prime Minister of India ? Why cannot Sir Muhammad Shaft or 
itr. Jinnah be Prime ^finister of India, and control the Indian 
Army? Or why cannot even a humble man like myself or my big 
brother become the Commander-in-Cliief of India ? I have no doubt 
exhausted your patience, but I can assure you my speech has been, 
so far as I too am concerned, both exhausting and exhaustive. I 
now take my seat and I hope I shall jiot be called upon to speak 
agiiin in the Plenary Conference until yon announce, Mr. Chairman, 
that India is as free as England. 

{Before ndjovrninfl. the Conference agreed that for future 
speeches there should he a time-limit of ten minutes, subject to the 
Chairman’s discretion to e.rtcnd that period in the case of such 
speahers as he thought fit.) 
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THE GENERAL DISCUSSION~-(conttnued), 

Plenary Session, 20th November, 1930. 

^6 Nawah of Bhopal: Mr. OHairman, as several of my 
brotiier Princes have already spoken, I will crave your attention 
tor only a few minutes. Time presses, and we are all anxious to- 
^t to work in Committee. That being the position, th^ thought 

mind from the moment when His Majesty 
• opened the Conference with his gracious words,' 

IS that here at last is the opportunity of getting rid for ever of the 
misunderstandings and the consequent cloud of suspicions that lie- 
between our two nations. We meet in an atmosphere of goodwill, 
an atmosphere which has been fostered throughout his Viceroyalty 
by Lord Irwin, one of the greatest of Viceroys, whom India honours 
as one of the best friends she has ever had, and who has rendered 
such signal service to his country and ours in striving to bring the 
two together. In that atmosphere, and with an earnest desire on 
all sides for free and frank discussion, 1 have no doubt that 
we shall be able, under Providence, to settle the essentials which 
shall secure the future peace, happiness and prosperity of India 
as a contented member, equal in status with all tie rest, of 
that community of free self-governing nations, which now consti- 
tute the British Empire, linked together by united loyalty to 
His Majesty’s Throne and by a corporate ideal of mutual 
co-operation for the common good. 


At the outset our discussions were set the high standard to which 
they ought to aspire by the extremely able and thoughtful opening 
speech of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, which has defined the goal towards 
which India is pressing, and has done so in a manner which, I 
believe, will be helpful to us all. Speaking for myself, and I am 
sure, too, on behalf of my brother Princes, I cordially reciprocate his 
view of the share which the Indian States can contribute in a united 
federal India, and I particularly endprse his remark that, when the 
time comes, they will furnish a stabilising factor in the constitution. 
I note that both he and other speakers recognise that nothing in 
a system of federation connotes any interference with the internal 
affairs of the States; that their treaties with the Cro wn will remajn 
unalteredj_unless and until modified by mutual co nsent, and that 
iVis in'matferToF common concern, Tiefeaitef to be defined by mutual 
agreem^, and'ln nothing elser'a^federatipn ynll,be„concerned. 
On that understanding, only oneTeature''h'as to he added to the 
picture, namely, that the federation shall be equal on both sides 
and that there can he no question of the status of the States heinjj^ 
in any Tvar subordinate to that of the rest of India. ^ On those condi- 
tions I entirely agree with the principle of federation. The dehails 
will have to be worked out by the Committee already appointed 
for the purpose and must provide that all States, who agree to 
participate, even the smallest, shall be properly represented. 

In this connection some remarks were made _as_ to mlfijaction 
between the States and the re.st of India. It is impossible, it 
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was said, “ to conceive of a free British India without conceiving 
of free Indian States.’’ I fully subscribe to that remark, though not 
quite in the sense in which the speaker proceeded to develop it. 
A free. Indian State mean s th e disappearanc e o f that doc trine— of, 
Paraniountcy which has been imported, contrary to our treatiM,‘ 
into the I'elation between the States and the Paramount Power, 
and which has been so mucli in vogue in comparatively recent times. 
That, Sir, is one of the facts to be kept steadilj’ in mind. On the 
other side of the case, we Pi-inces have no apprehension as to how 
the processes at 3vork in the rest of India, where we must rely on 
democracy not being made a cloak for aggression, will affect our 
peoples, and we shall be content to leave it to our States to work 
out their own development. 

In this connection, seeing that communal troubles have bulked 
so largely in the news from India, thris creating an impression that 
the country is the cockpit of warring sects, and thus standing in 
the way of her aspirations, I wish to make it clear, as the point has 
not been brought out hitherto, that among the Princes no rift exists 
as between Muslims and Hindus, and that in the_ Indian States 
communal__tension has so rarely occurred that it can be said to be 
tactically Tliis fact brings me to a second point, 

namely, that "there is nothing in our respective religions which 
should' lead to such ill-will, and that the reason why it has arisen 
in British India has been solely political. The various minority 
movements have exactly the same basis, and equally the attitude 
of many of the politically minded in India towards Great Britain, 
which lias demonstrated itself at times in ways which are frankly 
to be deplored, is not, believe me. inspired by racial animosity, hut 
is solely political; and as soon as the foundations of the constitution 
for a sejf-governing India are well and trul y, laid .tliej e diffe rences, 
weini Tielieve^^ni automatically disappear. These are facts'ivTuch 
I can state from personal knowledge and without risk of contradic- 
tion, because we Indian Princes are not isolated in our States, but, 
from our very position as Eulers, are bound to keep in touch with the 
course of events and the trend of thought in other parts of India. 
We know fully as well as the people of India, represented by the 
Delegates here present, and possibly more clearly than the British 
authorities, the amazing growth of the national feeling throughout 
India of India as India. The enormous importance of these facts 
is obvious. On the one hand they explain the statement made 
here on behalf of Toung India, that if you give India Dominion 
Status to-day, in the course of a few months the cry of independence 
will die of itself. On the other hand, I hope that they will go far 
to allay the doubts with which Lord Peel explained Conservative 
opinion approaches the solution of the Indian problem. 

Turning now for a moment to other matters, which concern the 
States and will come up for discussion during this Conference, the 
Cham b er of P rinces has already ^pressed itself strongly against the 
BepQ Tt o f th e Indian State s'Commit tee and will never be 'satiffi'ed 
iintil their contentions, which were so summarily brushed aside in 
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that Eepori-, wceive the detailed investigation thev deserve in a 
regularly conducted inquiry. Since that Eeport, 'there is more 
ex-i>artc matter under the head of « Eelations trith States in the 
recently published despatch of the Government of India, with 
which the Princes are just as strongly dissatisfied. These are 
iuatte3| for discussion in Committee and elsevrliere. But I am 
obliged to mention them here in order to place our protest on record 
at the earliest opportuni^ and to indicate how much will hare to 
be done in framing the list of matters of common concern, which 
vdll hereafter be the sphere of the Federal Conncil, and in devising 
a satisfactory impartial tribunal to adjudicate on all matters 
which may be in dispute between the States and the rest of India, 
or in which the States may be at variance with the officers of the 
Crown, with whom they are to be brought into relation in place of 
the Government of India. 


These, Sir, are matters of veiy great importance to the States, as 
on them and on the satisfactory development of communications 
and the finances, the future social progress of the States will largely 
depend. But the matter of the most cardinal importance is the 
future constitution of India, which this Conference is here to discuss. 
The welfare of the States is inseparably bound up with that of the 
rest of India. I beg, therefore, of the British representatives at the 
Conference, and those whom they represent, to bear in mind in 
approaching the problem, that we are an ancient people, compared 
with whom many of the most powerful countries of the present day 
are of very recent growth. The Aryans among us have a continuity 
which stretches back beyond the dawn of history. Islam was a 
world power at the time of the Borman conquest The Aryans had 
an Indian Empire before the Christian era ; the llognls had one to 
which the countries of Europe sent embassies, and in the last 
century again has an Indian Empire been evolved under the British 
Crown’ The first two were Eastern. Their influence survives in the 
world to this day in religion, philosophy, art and science. Now the 
British Empire has grafted the "West on the East; and though, as 
Easterners, we have our special modes of thought and our ovna ideals 
of life, we fully appreciate the great benefits which Great Britain 
has brought us. Peace and security and the highest standard of 
administration have been among ber gifts, but the greatest of all is 
that we have again become a united living nation under the Crown. 
Standing where we do to-day. full of vitality, knowing onr resources 
and our intellects, can we be expected, to stand still, even for a time, 
and watch the rest of the world go on.® Should we not enter, as we 
desire into the promised land, into that greater sphere, which the 
genius of the British race has evolved, that of being one of the bodv 
of ^self-'^overiiinsr free DominioBs, wuth equality oj. 5 tatu>, uuned 
in the Empire of the British Crown.® 

Here in the centre of the Empire St. PauPs stands as the 
mo^Ztnt of the British race. A few years ago. ^^ongh on^rdly 
a« fair a-s ever, it was found to be in serious danger of collapse. .^1 
parS of^he Empi« 
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Vuihlinc ;iu«l str.»ne t« staiul for nil lime. 

Sc. Sir. it i*. v.jsji Imli.i. I witii nil tho ♦■nmcstnci!? 1 can 

roimn.iiiii. that tluniirh ‘•lio stands fair to the ovo. tlic structure is 
iv.li «•: ; jiv.t pn‘V,t inT witli the cfinent of nntinual unity, 

vhii'li i- icady tn l-.asni, pivc Ij.t national freedom and that e(|UaHty 
of Htatv,^, for ■(thieii her .■•on's .nre lonciuL'. and she will stand throujrh- 
oMt the :ti:e. n*. the tiohle..t and tlo* stronj:e-t stij*jM)rt of the Jlritish 
Knipire. 

.h'r. : 1 pi.ipo'-e mala* a hrief statement on hehalf of the 

Wi rlo r“ of India on the moinentou*. nrohlems before this Confercuco. 
Th.e v.orher. of India want full re^pom^ihle .self.f:o\*ernnu'nl 
.a- mm ii .as the other rho-'s. Although, on aecnunt of ipnoranco 
and illiteiary. llo v do not formulate tln'ir ideas and express their 
in the same manner :o. the educated rho-ses, those of us 
who are in clo.e contact with them s.tiow how stronp their fcelinps 
r-:e .'ind how e.asilv thev are amused. 

Durinir my vitil-; to thi' country T am often ashed how the 
Wfrh<-ts will fare in a >-elf.pnv«-rnimr India. My replv ha** hcen that 
1 hop,, their conditiotK under .-elf-j^overnment 'vili improx'o, but 
that, at b;ot. tbeir position will riot be worse tban it is to-day. 
That ;s ;i caution*- reply, but I tliinh it i® an entirely adequate one. 
A*o •-pecial jtisiifii ation is needed for the e-labli'-hment of sclf- 
povernment in India; it i< the retention of foreipn domination which 
require; sp.-i j:,l ju«-tifieation. While tbitihiup over ibis subjeef, 1 
have ahe a4:<'d my-lf wh.’il the Itritjvh (ioverument has done for 
the Indian uorl.ers and v.hat it ran do for them now. Thouplr the 
Itriti-ili Oovernment ha*; much experience of the evils whieh pencr- 
nlly follow in the v.-ahe of industrialisation, thev are not aide to 
av<tid them in India, when that eounlrv cradunlly developed indus- 
tries. ]t j< inie that Faetory .\ets were passed from time to time, 
but the motives of the Itritish novernment, throuph whose pressure 
in the initial stapes the lepjslation was passed, could easily bo 
questioned; and, as the novernment of India was also preatly 
influeneed by T.uropean induslrialrsts jn India, these measures were 
very inadequate and rould not cfFertively eheeh the evils which wore 
prowirip apace. Latterly also some lepielation has been passed, 
throuph the influeuee of the International Labour Conferences, and 
on account of the pressure of the recently started, hut r.apidly 
prowinp, trade niiioii movement in the country. Itnt even these 
ofTorfs fall short of the needs of the time, on account of the fact that 
the (rovernment of India and the Provincial Governments are now 
dominated by tbe joint inflnenee of the Indian and European 
industrialists in India. To-day the f'crreiarv of Stale for India and 
the Pritish Parliament have praefirally lost all their power of 
initiative in the matter, and the worlcers of India depend solely on 
the sirenplh of their orpanisaiion and on whatever political influence 
they can brinp to bear on the Indian lepislatures, 

Wbnt would have been the condition of Indian workers if Pritish 
rule had never heeii established in India is a hypothetical question, 
but one can draw an inference from the fact that, dnrinp the Iasi 
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tea years, aeitber the Legislative Asseaibly nor any Provincial 
Coui^il has refused to pass any labour legislation brought forward 
by the (xovernment. and so it may be assumed that the position 
of Zndian workers would not have been worse than it is to-day. 

I realise that, even in a self-governing India, Heaven will not 
immediately descend to earth for the Indian workers; but their 
chances of success in their struggle will be greater than when thev 
are under a Government which is really responsible neither to the 
JBritish Parliament nor to the legislatures in India. The struggle 
will also be made somewhat easier, as the extraordinary influence 
which the European industrialists in India exercise to-day will 
be greatly reduced. 

But this is not all. My friend Mr. Shiva Bao and myself have 
come to this Conference in the hope that, with the help and sym- 
pathy of the other Delegates, the constitution of a self-governing 
India will be so framed that the political influence of the workers on 
their Government will be much greater than it is to-day. Por this 
purpose we should like in the first place the constitution to contain 
a declaration of the fundame ntal rights of wor kers. It is true that 
such a declaration has not the force of legislationT^ut none the less 
it will serve a very useful moral purpose. Secondly, the constitu- 
tion must be founded' upon universal .adu H suff rage. Much is made 
of the practical difBciiIties; it is said the constituencies would be 
unwieldy, but this difficulty is not expected to disappear at any 
time, and the Indian masses will never agree to deprive themselves 
of their rights of citizenship for ever. Much is also ■made of the 
difficulties created by illiteracy, but those difficulties exist even 
to-day in the case of persons already enfranchised or whom it is 
proposed to enfranchise. The possession of property added to 
illiteracy does not remove the difficulties whfcli may he due to 
illiteracy. 

Thirdly, without entering on the question of a federal or unitary 
form of government, the workers of India insist that labour legis- 
lation shall always remain a central or federal subject, and that 
the Central or Federal Government shall always retain to itself 
the power of control and supervision in its enforcement. If labour 
legislation and its enforcement arc left to Provincial Govoimments 
nr to the constituent narts of the Federation, labour legislation and 
its enforcement will he very’ difficult. If the constitution does not 
make proper provision for this, it will he uiterlv useless to the 
workers. Moreover, labour legislation and its enforcement mtjst 
remain central or federal .subjects for the ratification and enforce- 
ment of International ronvenfions on labour subjects. Here T 
mrist draw the attention of the Conference to the fact that hr 
Section X of Article 405 of the Trc.atv of Ter.sailles. Part XTTT. 
Labour, a federal State, the power of which to ratifv TnfernnfionnT 
Conventions is limited, escapes more easily from its internation.sl 
obligations on labour matters. The praetieal effect of this rerfmn 
of the Peaee Treatv to the disadvantage of workers rnav he jndg-o 
from the fart that, while even a backward mnntrv like India, under 
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a unitary form of Government, could ratify eleven conventions of 
the International Labour Conference, advanced countries, like 
Australia and Canada, under a federal form of government, could 
ratify only four conventions each. I therefore hope that the power 
of the Indian Central Government, whether federal or unitary, to 
ratify international conventions and to secure their enforcement 
will not be in any way limited. This subject will no doubt be 
considered by the Royal Commission over which Mr. Whitley has 
been verj* ably presiding and, although the Commission may not 
report before this Conference finishes its work, I have absolutely no 
doubt in my mind that the Commission will generally support the 
view that I have put forward. 

I must here refer to the position of Indian States, whose coming 
under the Indian constitution will whole-heartedly be welcomed by 
Indian workers. I hope the representatives of the Princes will 
agree to a constitution in which labour legislation, as well as its 
enforcement, for the whole of India, and the ratification of inter- 
national conventions and their enforcement, will not have 
unnecessary difficulties due to the fonn of the constitution. At 
present the Indian States have done nothing to recognise their 
international obligations in Labour matters, which I hope they will 
not hereafter do. 

Lastly, may I say that to-day Labour is not the only matter 
which is internationally considered? The tendency to find an 
international solution to our difficulties is naturally, and very 
properly, growing and occupying a wide sphere, and I hope 
that ojir Constitution will be so framed in this Conference that 
India, as a whole, will be able to take full benefit of the inter- 
national action, and India, as a whole, will also be able to be helpful 
in the international solution of the difficulties of the world. What- 
ever form of government we decide to establish in this Conference, 
let us, at least, do nothing to make future changes in that form 
practically impossible. 

We cannot settle our constitution for all time. If it is found by 
experience that the form of government, which we settle in this 
Conference, is not suited to the needs of the future, it should be 
■ possible by constitutional means to secure such changes in the form 
of government as may be found necessary. If my suggestions 
~ regarding incorporation of the' Declaration of the Fundamental 
Rights of Indian workers 'in the constitution and the establishment 
of universal adult franchise be accepted, as I hope they wiU be, and 
if the constitution is so framed that the Central or Federal Govern- 
ment, with or without Indian States included in it, will retain in 
its hands full authority, without any limitations, regarding labour 
legislation and its enforcement, and regarding the ratification and 
enforcement of international conventions and other obligations, the 
immediate, establishment of full self-government in India will not 
only secure for the workers of India an improvement in their present 
position, but eventually will enable th'em to occupy {the same 
position in their country as the workers of Great Britain are occupy- 
ing in their own. 

nOUKD TABLE E 
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Shah ISaioaz: Mr. Prime Minister, my sister Delegate’s 
® liisforic gathering is an illustration, 

indeed, of the fact that the so-called unchanging East is unchanein? 
no longer. Ten years ago who could have thought of Indian women 
coming to liO^on and taking part in the deliberations of such a 
Conference? To-day not only a Hindu, but a Muslim woman, 
elonging to a family the women of which have always observed 
ririct purdah, are actually sitting with their brethren around one 
lable in order to evolve a suitable constitution for their country. 

This important arid historic gathering is unique of its kind, for 
It IS the first time that the Princes and people of India are sitting 
wgether, with^ the representatives of the three great Parties in 
England, to discuss and frame the future constitution of India. 
But it IS also unique because for the first time women have been 
admitted to such a gathering. 


Sir, we are grateful to you, to the Secretary of State, and to Hie 
Excellency Lord Irwin that, when issuing invitations to the repre- 
sentatives of all the parties, you, and they, did not forget that half 
of the country on which depends the welfare of India’s future 
generation. 


Sir, the histoiy of my country is the history of nations who have 
tried, sometimes successfully, but more often unsuccessfully, to weld 
together a continent like India into one great empire, one great 
nation. Most of these nations came from countries near and 
distant, allured by the rich plains of Hindustan and by its fabulous 
wealth, beauty and culture. Under some of them India not only 
enjoj^ed peace and tranquillity, but achieved a high culture and’ 
civilisation, thus contributing more than its share to the progress of 
the world. To-day we are witnessing, not the birth, but the re-birth, 
of a great ancient nation. Sir, veiy few people in this country 
realise the tremendous change in our country which has taken place- 
during the last five years. Things have moved and are moving at. 
such a tremendous pace that sometimes we ourselves are startled.. 

In the remote corners of India, in the out of the way places, you will 
find people, especially young boys and .girls, talking of their national 
aspirations and of the freedom and libei’ty of their Motherland. 
There is such an awakening in the youth of the country, both in the ^ 
rural and urban areas, that it is not possible to check the growing 
desire, the increasing spirit, which animates them to form themsel- 
ves into a nation worthy of the name. We, the women of that 
reviving nation, cannot but rejoice at this awakening. But, happy 
as we might feel, this brings with it the tremendous responsibility 
of guiding the younger generations. It is our duty as mothers, as 
sisters, as wives, to show them the right track and lead them along- 
the straight road. 

Sir, the basis of human society is federal. A union of two forms 
a home, a group of homes is known as a village, villages togetlier- 
become a town, a number of towns form a district, and a federation 
of districts is called a province or a country. Modern civilisation 
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with all it5 culture and dcvelopniont of the human mind, has brought 
home to us the fact that for a lu'g country like India, where different 
races and different interests exist, a goverumeut established on 
the basic principle of federation alone can be a success. 

By following this j)rinciple. countries like the United States of 
America, the Australian and the Swiss Federations, have become 
some of the greatest nations of to-day. Units bind themselves 
together for the sake of their Motherland, and for the purposes of 
defence from foreign aggression, and thus gain that peace and 
tranquillity whiidi is essential for the fun development and progress 
of a nation. Having realised this, we, the women Delegates from 
India, sujijiort the proposal of a federal form of government for 
our country. Such a form will give to our people in their respective 
Provinces, in their natural surroundings, and in their own traditional 
culture, freedom and scope for the full development of the different 
faculties given to them by Providence. Provincial genius in every 
sphere of life will better flower amidst its own native surroundings, 
and will thus spread its jierfume all over the country and the world. 
A Tagore in Bengali and a ^ruhammad Itjbal in Urdu, by writing 
in their respective languages, could enrich the world with such 
gems of thought and literal ure. 

"We are glad. Sir. that our Princes have proved true sons of the 
soil of their Motherland, and are ready to join an All India Federa- 
tion. The golden day for our country will be when the Indian 
India and the British India will link themselves for common 
purposes, thus forming themselves into one great nation. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the womanhood of India, I make an 
earnest ajijteal to you to let us go back to our country with such a 
measure of Beforms as. when placing' them before our youuger 
generations, we may bo able to say to them, “ In this age of 
scientific development, when no country can stand isolated, you 
have in the British Commonwealth of Nations a ready-made union. 
Now that an equal partnership with the sister Dominions is offered 
to you, what more do you require? ” 

Sir, having had many opjiortunities of meeting quite a number 
•of British people of all shades of opinion. I find that one of their 
• arguments against India getting full measure of reforms is: “How 
can India be given Dominion Status when it is so backward in social 
reform?” Such remarks have often been made by the Press, as 
well as by unsympathetic politicians in public. My reply to them 
is, “ Tes, we have many of our social problems to tackle, but show 
me any country on the face of the earth where such problems do 
not exist in one form or another? ” We have taken our problems 
in hand, and are trying to tackle them day by day; with the help 
•of God we hope to achieve — and achieve very soon — ^that Western 
freedom of speech and action, combined with Eastern restraint, 
which is the ideal of onr womanhood. The social reform of 
n countiy depends mostly upon its women. With the best 
intention in the world, a foreign government may introduce, 
excellent measures of social reform, but because it is a foreign 

b2 
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goTernnient, the reforms advocated by it are al^rays looked 
upon rath suspicion. As soon as ire have the lemslation of our 
country m our oim hands, rre can better do atrav trith some of the 
Mcial evds existing to-day, just as Japan, Turlcey, Persia, 3frsore. 
Jiaroda, Bhopal, and Travancore have been able to do. iJniost 
as soon as our men got the franchise, they did not hesitate in 
giving us our share: and novr that the women of India are comin«- 
forward and talang an active part in the political life of the country! 
the solution of all these problems will not be difficult to find. TVith 
women to guide in social matters, the men of a country can achieve 
greater success in social reform. 


hfr. Chairman, whatever may be the ultimate form of govern- 
ment decided upon, we hope that this Conference will not treat us 
m the way we have been treated in the Government of India Des- 
patch. The fate of half the population of the countiy has been 
decided in one sentence. Had that one sentence said that sex should 
be_ no disqualification for women in any way, we would have re- 
joiced.^ But to finish nearly 160 million of His Majesty’s subjects 
by saying that “ No special provision should be made for women,” 
shows a complete lack of understanding. But, if others hare 
blundered, we hope and pray that this Conference will not, and 
that it will give women their adequate share, in the administration 
of their country. 


Sir, with your permis^sion, I earnestly appeal to the British 
Delegations, as well as to my countrymen, to sit around this Table 
in a spirit of mutual co-operation and good will, with only one aim 
and one object in view, that of finding a suitable constitution for 
India: a constitution which, while satisfying^ the legitimate 
aspirtations of an ancient nation like India, by giving it full Domi- 
nion Status, with certain reservations, of course, for the transitional 
period — the fewer the better — should be the mc.ans of removing 
mistrust and suspicion and shonld establish an everlasting bond of 
friendship between England and India. 

I appeal to you all : let us not sit down in the spirit of the ruler 
and the ruled, but as friends, with sympathetic hearts, and open 
minds, to arrive at a conclusion which will help the suffering masses 
of the country that we love. India, bruised and aching, is looking 
up to us— -rather not only India, but the whole world i.s looking up 
to us— to spread the balm of good will and friendship. Let us not 
disappoint them. Mav Almighty God bless our effort*. 


Sir Mirza M. Ismail: Hr. Chairman, I shall bo as brief a? 
possible. I onlv wish to say that in the opinion of the States wlncb 
I am privileged to represent at this Conference— Jlysorc, Travan- 
core, Cochin and Pudukota— the time has come for making a 
radical change in the present sj-stem of government ir. India. Giat 
is a change which seems equally nece.*sary in the interest of both 
countries— not more necess.ary for India than it is for Great * 

Great Britain which is only Ics* dear to us tb.an our own Mo 5^' 
land. To my mind, the success of this Conference will be judtf- > 
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inninly by this test : how far have we been able lo bring England 
and India tdoser logelber in bonds of true friendpbip and unity. 
India wanls to remain witliin the Empire as an equal partner with 
the rest. Slie has no desire to sever her eonnection with Great 
Britain. As my friend. Mr. .Tayakar. said the other day, this ciy 
of independenee is only a ciy of de.spair. I would attach no 
importance to it. save as an indication of tlie intense desire felt 
by the people of India generally for greater o]>])o’rtunities of self- 
cxpre.csion and .celf-development. 

There is. I believe, general agreement with the view, both in 
this Conference and outside, that the future government of India 
should be constriicted on a federal basis. What e.vactly is meant 
by the term “ federal ” in its application to the peculiar conditions 
of India will have to be di.scussed and determined in Committee. 
That — I mean the constitution of the Central Government — is the- 
fundamental issue before this Conference. 

By agreeing to join an all-India Federation, the Buling Princes 
have rendered incalculable service to their Motherland at this moot 
critical juncture in her history. Their attitude has enormously 
facilitated the work of this Conference and has made the whole 
political problem of India more easy of a satisfactory solution than 
it would have been othenvise. I am one of those who entertain no 
doubt whatever that the Princes will never have any reason to 
regret their decision, and that they and their States will occupy an 
honoured and assured position in the future councils of 'their 
Motherland. India is a land of many creeds and many communities 
and diverse interests: but I believe that it is this very diversity 
that will go far to ensure the requisite stability in the democratic 
institutions that are proposed to be e.«tablished in our countiy. 

Another matter upon which we — I mean the Indian section of 
the Conference — are agreed is that a_ meas ure of responsibility.. 
sho uld be introduced at the Centre if the coh'stltiiiion is to work 
satisfactorily and to enjoy an adequate measure of conlidence and 
support from the people. Whatever may he the risks and the 
dilBculties in taking such a step — and they are undoubtedly con- 
siderable — the British Government will, we all hope, come to the 
conclusion that a solution wliich does not satisfy the people at large 
is no solution at all. It can neither work smoothly nor endure for 
any length of time. A constitution which provides full a utonomy 
in the Provinces, resp^si^bility at the . Centre — subject to such' 
traniitibnal'safegiiards as may be necessary and unavoidable — and 
a close association between' British India and the States in matters 
of ooimnou^~cohcern^7-^his, let us hope, may be the result of our 
deliberations here, a result which, I venture to think, w ould s atisfy 
all. reasonable ,pepple_in_India. 

In conclusion, I should like to assure my fellow Delegates from 
British India that we of the Indian States whole-heartedly join 
^ with them in their appeal to the British nation to set India on the 
bigh road to self-government. I would, at the same time, venture 
to ask my countiymen to remember — I hope T shall not be misunder- 
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stood, for I think I speak nothing but the obvious truth — that that 
great journey cannot be accomplished successfully, nor can those 
patriotic aspirations, ours as much as theirs, be fully realised except 
in company of iheir compatriots in the States, and, may I also add, 
with the goodwill and co-operation of Great Britain ' 


Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar: Mr. Chairman, the first tempta- 
tion to which I felt I was likely to succumb was to concentrate on 
certain statements which have been made, and to allude to certain 
anisconceptions that were apparently present even to those who had 
^ experience of Indian afiairs. On a veiy memorable occasion 
an English statesman urged his audience to consult a large 
map. It is equally necessary to consult detailed histories. It is 
astonishing that on occasions of this kind the history of England 
and the history of India are apt to be forgotten. Let me, in passing 
— not in a spirit of reproach — advert only to three matters. My 
Lord Peel referred to monopolies. Did he remember that in 1721 
there was a prohibition of imports into England of any Indian 
printed calicoes ? Did he advert to the series of statutes beerinning 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth which prevented Indian goods 
reaching England ? Did he remember what took place in 1874 when 
the representatives of a great trading federation remarked upon 
the calamity of new mills being erected in Bombay.^ But I shall 
not dwell on that aspect of the matter any further. Let us consult 
large maps and histories. 

It is often said that the professional politicians are rife in India, 
but let it be remembered that the ohj'ect of the professional politi- 
cian, and of every other politician, is ultimately to seek what is 
beyond politics and what is beyond the transient needs of the hour 
— the prosperity and the contentment of the people. In the few 
remarks which I shall permit myself to make I shall have reference 
only to this aspect. You had a great and magnificent gathm'ing 
here at the Imperial Conference. What were the object and aim of 
that Conference? Was it not to devise means and measures for the 
pui’pose of improving the economic condition of England and of 
the Empire? We believe, and believe fervently, that the economic 
condition of the Indian masses will be improved only if the 
economic position can be dealt with by the people of India. A good 
deal was said and written, both before and after the Imperial 
Conference, about measures of preference and measures of protec- 
tion; but what India wants is this: whether one theory or the other 
of trade and fiscal management be correct, let it be given to India 
to make her experiments in her own way, by her own people, for 
her own trood. It is that ideal which is at the hack of our endea- 
vours. #6 believe that the fiscal and the tariff policy of India can 
never be regulated, can never be adjusted to bnng about the real 
prosperity of India, unless those in charge of these great snbiects 
are animated by a purely Indian standpoint. 

E^extlv. a great deal has been said of the possible dislocation, 
from the' international point of view, of mistakes in finance Jibely 
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to bp iHinlo bv a t-clf-govpininp: India. It lias been pointed out that 
if tbo credit oi India ■were not stabilised and maintained before the 
world. India’s prorrross would be greatly retarded. True; but 
does anyone fail to realise that the school of experience is a sharp 
and stern one? "Will any person in India, let him be the most 
irresponsible politician, ignore the fact that if India’s finances are 
conducted on a hajdiarard and risky ba<is so that if she goes to the 
money markets of the world she finds that she cannot raise a loan 
to-day, to-morrow India is bound to stop all nation-building 
scheme-. Is that not a case of an evil producing its own remedy? 
Is not the e.vperience of other countries a lesson to us? Is it not a. 
fact that countries belonging to the llritish Dominions have had 
their own analogous experiences in this matter? ITavc they not. 
profited by their experiences? Have not great countries like the 
United States passed through financial dis-eqttilibrium and 
survived? After all. in financial matters more than in any other, 
the school of experience, is the best school at which to learn, and 
we shall never learn unless we emerge from the position of being- 
in statu jiupillar:. And. after all, there have been veiy* severe 
critics of the Indian financial policy as handled by “ experts”. 

When we came to this Conference we came in spite of antagonism, 
but it has been rightly remarked by Lord Peel that the Government 
of India Despatch has already become out of date. The memorable 
attitude of the Indian Princes and the line they have taken have 
made that Despatch absolutely obsolete. The ideal of national 
federation, not as a dim and distant ideal, but as a matter of practi- 
cal politics, which is adumbrated and envisaged by the Indian 
Princes in their assembled wisdom has made the assumptions of the 
Government of India’s Despatch entirely fallacious. But more 
than that, it must be .«aid that the rapid march of events in India 
and the integration of thoughts and ideals, which is going on 
apace, will make all these de.spatches, memoranda and reports out 
of date, because every part of India, it must be granted, has now 
joined together in the determination to solve its own problems 
through its own men. aided by the best brains, by the best talent 
and by the best goodwill on the part of Great Britain — but only 
aided and not directed. 

There are two more points with which I desire to deal. Some- 
thing was said about H. E. The Viceroy’s speech and declaration 
not making any promise of immediate translation of the ideal of 
self-government into practice. Let us not hear of such arguments 
in this Conference, I beseech you. The main thing to be decided at 
• this Conference is wbether it is possible to go back to India and 
make for a contented India? There was an idea thro'wn out some- 
what to this effect: “Assume that this Conference arrives at a 
certain result : what will happen ? You will all go back to India 
and you -u-ill probably find that irresponsible men will wrest all 
the power out of your hands, and that will be to the disadvantage 
of India and England alike.” 3Iake that impossible by your own 
mode of dealing with the situation : and you will make it impossible 
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only if this Conference achieves something real and substantial. 
_ le only way in which one ^ can. take it out of the power of the 
iriesponsibles to ruin society is to make it possible for the irrespon- 
siblcs to become responsible. _ You will undoubtedly bring about that 
result if jou achieve something which is worth longing for, striving 
for and dying for, as the result of this Conference. I firmly believe 
that opinion in this Conference will he unanimous that the only 
w^ of producing peace and good will and contentment and com- 
radeship between India and England is to hammer out a system of 
government which will enable the most restless spirits of India to 
feel that there has been brought into being a constitution worth 
living under. ^ If that is done, this Conference will have achieved 
an epoch-making result ; but if we have to go back to our country ' 
and say that we have brought hack only a halting or fragmentary 
system of government, not worth looking at by the practical and 
the idealistic, we shall have failed. Then alone will arise the 
calamity ^to which allusion was made, namely the calamity of the 
irresponsibles^ coming to positions of irresistible might. " On the 
other hand, if with the co-operation of tl e Indian Princes and 
British Indians, if with the co-operation of British statesmen and 
Indian statesmen, we achieve real self-government, we shall make 
it impossible for those, who have not the best ideals of both coun- 
tries before tbeir mind’s eye, to work their will. The choice is 
before all of us and it is a fateful choice. 


Lord Reading: This is, indeed, a memorabk Conference. I 
have been more and more impressed as I have listened to every 
speech from those wlio have addressed us. It is memorable in the 
first place because it marks a stage in the development of the 
constitutional advance of India. Hitherto, the process has never 
been adopted of a Bound Table Conference to discuss the proposi- 
tions before the Government ; but very often— -it may be too often, 
as I have sometimes thought— in the past, decisions of the Govern- 
ment were formulated and invitations then issued to^ attend a Con- 
ference to change them if possible. Obviously, India was an:sious 
to change that system, and for my part I am glad that this has 
happened; I think it gives India a fairer opportimity to put her 
case, before the Government has come to conclusions, instead of 
having to argue against a decision already made and in which, no 
doubt, every consideratiou had been taken into account. For that 
reason, I think we were all pleased when the proposal was made 
that this Bound Table Conference should take place, but I do not 
tbink we quite appreciated how important it would be ; indeed, I 
am sure even those who set out from India for this country to take 
part in this historic Conference did not realise then the events that 
Lve happened since we have been here. If I may he permitted 
to do sof I should like, perhaps out of a gall^try we all lilce to 
display in the presence of ladies to say that this ^nference is first 
notable because of the presence of Indian ladies. T^at is a distinct 
advance bv the East. As I study the affairs of the East from day to 
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day, I am every day more and more astonislied at tJie rapidity, tlie 
almost dazzling swiftness, witli wliicli the East seems to outdistance 
the West. Here is a movement which has only just started in 
India. In my time it was only beginning, and yet here we have 
the ladies present and taking part in our debates. 

Let me turn to what, to my mind, is a distinct historical advance 
in the history of India, which once begun can never stop, once it 
has left its imprint can never be effaced, which is goin^ to take 
India further, perhaps, than some of us ever thought when we have- 
had visions of what India might achieve. We have now our minds- 
enlarged, our area of vision extended, our horizon infinitely 
widened, because jve have the Princes taking part with us and with> 
British India. The Government of India, as you are aware, has 
alwaj^s had these two separate limbs, so to speak, of the government. 
On the one hand, it has to deal with, the Princes of India; on the 
other, it deals with British India. Think of the improvement as 
they have themselves portrayed it in various speeches to-day. 
Think of ail that is open to us if now we proceed together to form 
a Government for all India, a United States of India, as it has been 
termed, which will in truth be the greatest conception of federa- 
tion. should it take place, that the world has yet seen. It is unique 
in its character and quite remarkable in its extent. There is no 
sub-continent, no nation in the world that can present to you, to 
us, to the world, the picture as we see it before us. Hevei can 
this be paralleled. Here you have the rulers of great Indian 
States, the representatives of His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
of the great and powerful State of Hyderabad, the representative of 
Mysore, a State which has always, if I may be permitted to say so, 
taken the lead in the advance towards constitutional government, 
of Baroda, which certainly has not lingered behind, and of many 
others — I should like to go right through them, but time does not 
permit — ^the very picture they have brought before us shows us the 
Rulers coming here and taldng part with the representatives of 
British India, because, like them, they feel the call of the Mother- 
country, and they put before you their desire to join in all that 
may be for the good of India. 

Let me turn to the main subject that we have to discuss, but 
before doing so I should like to say how deeply impressed I am by 
the speeches we have heard during the whole course of the discussion 
and also by the conversations we have had outside this room with 
those who are representing the various parts of India. 

In approaching the subject of India, I speak here to-day on 
behalf of the Liberal section of Parliament, but I speak also on 
behalf of myself, and you will permit me to say on my o-wn behalf 
that I have a profound interest in Indian affairs. I can never 
forget all that happened in India; I shall always recall it and 
always have an abiding affection for India and the memories it has 
left me. I have told you. Sir, that I speak for the Liberals. We 
are here discussing -two main questions, as I understand it. The 
first is the one propounded by you. Sir, as to whether the future 
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constitution sliould be on a federal or a unitarv basis. The other 
IS incidental to it, and rou bare, Hr. Prime Minister, set us a cood 
example bv allowing the fullest latitude of debate, so that no techni- 
cal ruling should be given in this great discussion. H'e have been 
able to speak of eveirthing. mat stands out most is the demand 
tor advance in constitutional government. Let me first deal with 
that one aspect of it. Dominion Status is a vajrue term. I am 
not goiu" back on all that has happened in the past; we want to 
deal with the questions as they now stand. Dominion Status 3 
gathei to mean a status equal to that of the other Dominions within 
the Empire. That is the true meaning of it. It has never been 
defined ; no lawyer has ever attempted to put it into definition, but 
I do not suppose anyone will doubt that that is what in truth is 
meant by it. Keep that meaning clear in your minds, because if 
you do,^ I think you must see that there are very mauv questions to 
be considered and discussed before you can get quite to the ultimate 
goal you naturally strive to attain. Let me add this, so that I 
may clear the ground and not take up further time in di.'cussioii. 
Speaking on behalf of those with whom I am associated, wc most 
fully accept the stateinenl that the natural issue of the Dcclara* 
tion of 1917 is that of Dominion Status, and that the implication 
of the words used is Dominion Status. We do not wish to 
fine shades of difference; they may have had their place, and I take 
full responsibility for having at one time thought that they had; 
that responsibility properly falls on me and not on others. 
bave had questions raised and answers given which have cleared 
the ground, and we are now dealing with the subject as it stands 
before us. 

I would ask you to bear in mind that though I speak for the 
Liberal section and bave no right to speak for any other, I hope 
that when any of us of the three sections of Parliament speaks in 
connection with India, we shall always speak as one Parliament 
and not as members of different sections of Parliament. I hope 
that in the end we may be able to continue that unity in Parliament 
which we have sought so hard to maintain. But. speaking once 
more for our own section, let me say that we Liberals, who inli^rit 
tbe great traditions of liberty anil self-government which have 
distino-uished this coniitiy, and who trj- in our humhlc way to 
travel*^alon!r the avenues marked out for yis, have no desire in the 
slicbtest ie"ree — and not only no desire but no intt-ntion — to 
deviate from^tbe promises made. In that at least I am 
I speak not onlv for mv own section, but for Parliajuent. u hateycr 
bas been promised stands. There may he difiercnce^ of opinsoti 
between us. there mav be differences of opinion between you Horn 
India and us from Britain, as to the pace .at which wc should 
advance* but there can be no difference of opinion with rcg.aid to 
ke coal’ we seek to reach, and indeed we shall do everything wc 
possibly can to help in attaining that go.al. 

I would, however, remind yon that the object of this ronferenev 
is to arrive at proposals which will be submitted to Parliane-n. hr 
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Hi- Miiic-ty's (ittvoiimirnt, ami, i! is Impcil, with at any rate some 
«’t<ii-i«lciaMe a--ont. That i« the pnijmsi* f<>r which we are hero, 
ami ihe nltiinate t-aneln-inn whieli will he reat'hed after all our 
(li'^eu—ii'ii-. I have mi de-iie or intention to take t>p time in dis- 
e^^^-inl: th<' diiheultie'i which m«‘-t ari«e, Ihit. Sir. we niU'it sjioak 
with -imetity; v. e jmt-t speak with fiaiikno;;;, as all have recopr* 
ni-ed. You will fojjjive me if 1 u-e a stronpr i‘Xpre,-.siiiii ; it is only 
exjiie-sitii: what 1 liave heatd in diriereJit ilireetions from many of 
you. when 1 say that it is idle jo ae-ert that at this moment tlicre 
rould hi* anythinc lik<* ecjuality of stalti!- — that is ronstitutional 
statu- — in India with the Dominions. It i- idle at this moment 
heeau-i theje ate other (juestioa- which must he diseus-ed, and, 
indeed, iio one could more freely have reeoonised them than Sir 
Tej Itahadur Sajiru. who inftodueed the suhjeet. llepin, for 
examjde. with the Army. 1 am not jroinf» to .supfrest how it should 
he dealt with. Then there ate foreipn aftairs and a numher of other 
(jue-tion-. Hut. in the end. whati*ver the proposal is. it will have 
to he decided hy Parliament : it is I’arliamejit that must consider, 
and I’.arliament that has to he jn^rsuaded. 

Will you let me lemind you that tloTe is already a variety of 
litejattire availahh*. There is the .'simon ('omtuis-ion Kejmrt ; it 
IS true— We know the history nf it — it does not commend itself to 
you. Imt let me remind you apain that it contains a mass of ino.-t 
valuable material, and, sjieakinp f«r myself, I have the proatesl 
admiration for the work that Sir .?<d»n Simem has done, and for 
those who were as«oeiated with him in it. Those of you who are, 
for reasons not to he entered intej at the moment, too ready to 
throw aside the Deport of the .^imon t’ommission, may perhajis he 
more minded to study that of the tiovernment of inditi. It is 
stiikins: that in the l{<*port of the (jovernmeitt of India the Viceroy 
atol the M**mhets of ('ouncil. both British and Indian, pivinp their 
view-, you will find that there is not much difieience hetwoen that 
and the conclusions arrived at, in the main, hy the Statutory 
Commission. 

1 want to pass from that and pet to what I ooneeive to bo the 
suhjeet we are considerinp’ to-day — that is. whether or not this 
povernment is to he on a federal system. I have one observation 
with repar-d to both these Deports. The Statutory Commi.ssion 
fays pleat .stress upon federation, tries all it can to direct our 
attention to federation, and make it the ultimate poal. The 
Government of India takes the same view, only regai'dinp it as 
more distant. Sinee then, as has been said by more than one 
speaker, a great (diaiipe has taken place because of the Princes, and 
I will refer to their |iosition very briefly. I am dealing mainly 
with this because it is the subject of the debate before us. The 
Princes have explained their position. I cannot, of course, enter 
into discussion of the various con.sidorations put forward. They 
do not all agree in detail, that was not to be expected. We shall, 

I hope, arrive at conclusions when we sit around the table and try 
to settle the great question. But what I do feel is the pertinence 
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of the poetic exhortation which His Highness The Maharaia of 
Alwar addressed to us at this Table, and the invocation 4ich 
tollowed from it. I would try and rise with him and all of you 
to the pinnacles and not lose my way in the woods, where I might 
not find the straight and clear patfi. I would beep straight, on, 
looking ahead, striving to banish distrust and to create trust that 
we may work together with one understanding, with one purpose, 
to do the best we can in the interests of India, and that this 
federation of all India, this great and mighty conception, may 
be reached with the assistance of the Princes and of yourselves. In 
later years we may look hack to the days of this Conference and 
realise that it has the great merit of having declared for this 
principle of federalism. I hope — ^but, of course, that is entirely 
for you — ^that we may he able by a unanimous conclusion to arrive 
at the result that we should proceed to consider the federal system, 
that that should be our work, quite understanding that we are 
dealing only with the principle, and not with all the details. If 
we do accomplish that, then this Conference will have succeeded to 
a great extent at the start, and will have changed the whole aspect 
of the situation as it existed before the Conference met. 


H. H. The Maharaja of Natoanagar : Mr. Prime Minister, 
before I begin to address this Conference, may I add a word of 
congi’atulation to the gracious lady who addressed us this morning. 
Speaking on behalf of all of us, whether the British Delegations, 
the Princes, or the other Delegates from India, we congratulate 
her most heartily on the most wonderful speech that I have heard 
from the lips of an Indian woman- on so momentous an occasion. 

Mr. Prime Minister, you have, unfortunately, on this last day, 
curtailed our time of speaking, and therefore, although I had hoped 
to address you from notes, yet, lest I should wander and take up 
too much of your time, I will confine myself to reading what I have 


to say. 

Much has already been said, at this Table, on the supreme 
gravity of the issues that agitate India to-day ; I can hardly add, 
with any words of mine, to the volume of testimony that is forth- 
coming from speaker after speaker, who brings to this country very 
recent and intimate knowledge of the national movement that has 
long since stepped beyond the proverbial lawyer, and has entered 
the hearts and homes of all classes of people and in all parts of the 
country. It is a mass movement that has got in its grip the mmd 
of India— -not the literate classes only, as is often alleged m this 
country. Let that stern fact be clearly recognised and properly 
appreciated. 

I will refer in the first place to a few of the admirable speeches, 
as for example those of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm and Sir Muhammad 
Shafi I naturally refrain from referring to the utterances of the 
members of my own Order, because they embodied my own personal 
views. On many points those that I do refer to were so 
explicit that, in my humble opinion, the Conference should be 
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grateful to the speakers for putting the issues on both sides with 
such clarity. Our congratulations are due to all of them, parti- 
cularly to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. for his masterly review of the 
position in British India to-day, about which he is eminently 
qualified to speak. 'We, the Ruling Princes, Sir, represent the 
conservative element in the Indian pmity, and yet we cannot afford 
to ignore the fact that times are changing rapidly and that the 
doctrine of festina lente is not suitable to the pace of progress 
which the changmg conditions imperatively demand. We have 
the example of England before us to follow. England preserves 
even in her wonderful progress a sober conservative outlook and 
yet fakes rapid strides, without losing grip of the essentials of 
stability. 

I must not allow this opportunity, to pass without a reference to 
the striking speech delivered by His Highness The Maharaja of 
Hashmir, on the opening day of the Conference. In a few well- 
chosen sentences, His Highness laid before you the ideals which 
animate us and the expectations which prompted us to attend this 
Conference. 

We have always stood for the steady progress of our country. 
We have the staunchest possible faith in the destiny of India as 
a whole. It cannot be otherwise. We have inherited its tradi- 
tions, its culture, its instincts, its honour. Otu* ancestors shaped 
its history at one period or another. We have rejoiced when it 
prospered, we have suffered when it suffered. On many occasions 
our blood has been shed in her defence. And though in the altered 
conditions of to-day we may sometimes be judged harshly even by 
our own countrymen, we have always held nearest to our heart her 
prestige and her honour. Sir, it may interest particularly the 
British Delegates to know that the word “ subject” had no place 
in our vocabulary. In our language our subjects are known as 
our “ praja,” which is a Sanscrit word meaning “ childTen ”, In 
that concept there is no tinge of subordination which is implied in 
the Latin root of the word subject. A Prince and his people — 
members of a united household — ^living together as father and 
children is a concept that is very dear to the oriental mind, and it 
underlies oriental polity. I am not talking just now of the com- 
parative merits of democracy and monarchy. I am only alluding 
to the culture of India and of the polity to which it gave rise. As 
His Highness The Maharaja of Bikaner said, traditions of centuries 
of kingship are ingrained in our being. But we pt once recognise 
the obligations of rulership — ^the obligations which are immense 
and proportioned to the sanctity of the united family ideal. Such 
being the Indian tradition, the solution we are seeking of this 
problem with which we are confronted, must be found in consonance 
■with that tradition. 

My purpose, therefore, is to bring home to this gathering the 
-vital necessity of satisfying the aspirations of India as a whole, 
if she is to continue as a contented and vigorous member of the 
Hritish Commonwealth of Nations. I have no hesitation in saying 
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tliat her association with Great Britain is not niereiy a historic 
event it is an event of great import. It is providential. It cannot 
be othenvise, for we find two countries, separated geographically 
and culturally, though not racially, brought together in the closest 
contact and the most intimate association. And I say advisedly 
laciaily, Sir, because j\[r. Baldwin was good enough in a memorable 
speech he xittered about a year ago, and which created a profound 
and happy feeling in India, to refer to Indians and Englishmen 
as coming from the great Aiyan stock. “ Far away in time, in the 
dann of historjj' the greatest race of the manv races then emerging 
from prehistoric mists was the great Aiyan race. When that race 
left the country which it occupied in the Western part of Central 
Asia, one great branch moved west, and in the course of their 
wanderings they founded the cities of Athens and Sparta; they 
founded Eome ; they made Europe, and in the veins of the principal 
nations of Europe flows the blood of their Aryan forefathers. The 
speech of the Aryans, which they brought with them, has spread 
throughout Europe. It has spread to America. It has spread to 
the Dominions beyond the seas. At the same time, one branch 
went south, and they crossed the Himalayas. They went into the 
Punjab and they spread through India, and, as an historic fact, 
ages ago, there stood side by side in their ancestral land, the 
ancestors of the English people and the ancestors of the Eajputs- 
and of the Brahmins. And now, after asons have passed, the 
children of the remotest generations from that ancestry have been 
brought together b}’^ the inscrutable decree of Providence, to set 
themselves to solve the most difficult, the most complicated political 
problem that has ever been set to any people of the world." As 
Lord Peel very rightly said, we in India have always appreciated 
the great work that Britain has done. Britain has. done well by 
India in a variety of ways. She has developed her resources and 
modernised many of her institutions; above all she has established 
peace and tranquillity. All this is acknowledged and gratefully 
appreciated. Three lioons in particular stand to the eternal credit 
of Great Britain. I will give the fii'st place to the Faa Britannica, 
which has enabled India to make much material progress. She 
has given India a unifying medium through the English language, 
the noble literature of which has helped to introduce a new spirit 
of liberty and self respect. Thirdly, India’s connection with 
England has proved to the world that the two coimtries are com- 
plementary to each other, and to-day the world stands to benefit 
by the mutual " give and take " of the two countries of which 

they are eminently capable. , , . „ . j 

Speaking for myself, I have been educated in this country and 
have spent many years of my life here. England is almost as 
much my cultural and spiritual home as India ; its great institiriionB 
and its political life have been to me a perennial source of refresh- 
ment. I once belonged to the great political Par^' of which the 


President, my hopes centre in the “ perpetutaion 
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conuectioii. which, iu my belief., is a guarantee of the advancement 
of my country and of her future greatness. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has asked us to federate with Britisli 
India ; we are prepared to federate so long as our internal autonomy 
is preserved and our present hardships are remedied. We, the 
Buling Princes, are jjcalotis of interference by others in our methods 
of government. Wo therefore feel bound to refrain from making 
any suggestions about the exclusively domestic problems of British 
India. Subject to such mutual freedom iu internal affairs, let us 
say that, for all questions of common concern, we regard federation 
with British India as being both possible and desirable at the 
earliest date. As I see the position, British India in federation will 
continue to manage its own affairs, its great Provinces adjusting 
their relations between themselves. So also the States — possibly 
assisted by a States’ Council — will continue to manage their own 
affairs. But for all matters of common concern there must be a 
Federal Council, composed of authorised representatives from 
British India and the States. I see no reason why a federation 
should not be effected as soon as the difficult matters, which fall 
to be adjusted, can be settled, and I feel sure that only by federa- 
tion can those aspiratiou.s for the dignity and status of India, 
which we all of us entertain, in due time be achieved, namely, the 
equality of status with the sister Dominions within the Empire. 

But, I must reiterate that no Federation has ever come into being, 
in ^^hich the federal units did not know what their rights were. 
Therefore while asking for federation, we also ask for the “ judi- 
cial ” ascertainment of the rights of the States. The present 
posit ibhUiat the Fai amount Power can at will over-ride the treaties 
IS extremely unsatisfactory. It is so utterly inconsistent with the 
Boyal Proclamation, in which the world was told that the treaties 
with the States are inviolate and inviolable, after they had been 
similarly pronounced to be sacred and sacrosanct. But for the 
existence of the States theie would have been no use of the words 
Paramount Power. I am making no secret about the feeling of 
uncertainty and insecurity in which the States have been plimged 
by the enunciation of a doctrine which empowers the Government 
of India to over-ride all treaties, engagements and sanads on the 
plea of Paramountcy. 1 would plead, with all the emphasis at 
my command, that this uncertainty should cease, and that all 
vagueness attaching to the conception of Paramountcy should give 
place to a clear formula which should be the outcome of a consi- 
dered decision given by a competent and impartial tribunal. The 
Butler Eeport, the Simon Eeport, the Government of India 
Despatch have all failed to satisfy the parties concerned. 

A contented India is, it is superfluous to say, an economic 
necessity. It is our keen desire to see that trade between England 
and India develops in volume and importance. A large number 
of my subjects and those of my neighbour, His Highness The 
3Iaharao of Hutch, reside in Bombay and carry on business in 
cloth. I know as a positive fact that their annual turnover goes 
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ovei 23 million slDi-ling or 30 orores of rupees. It is not a small 
galce that these merchants of ours possess in the Bombay martet. 
But both I and the Maharao of Kutch are helpless at the present 
moment. Ihe policy of boycott, which, may I tell you, is gaining 
in strength as time goes by, hits them rerj’ hard, and it would be 
^0 iaduce them to resume their trade relations 
TPilii British merchants in the present circumstances, because it 
would be futile. An early settlement, therefore, of the Indian 
problem is of tlie utmost importance. If Manchester is prosperous 
again, a great deal of unemplojuncnt in the Horth would disappear. 

So far as all those present at this Conference desire to remain 
within the British Empire as equal partners, in so far as we all are • 
sincerely ^ firm in our devotion to the King-Emperor, what is the 
obstacle in the way of conceding India’s demand.? At any rate 
what is to prevent a declaration of policy by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at this late date? Such a declaration, with the association 
of several pjirliamentaiy Parties, will greatly facilitate the wort 
of the Committees to be appointed. One thing is certain. If those 
who have come to this Conference go back to India without the 
Parliament of Britain making it clear that the minimum constitu- 
tional demands of India as a whole will be conceded, not only will 
this Conference have been lield in vain, but I am much afraiS that 
such a fiasco would strengthen beyond measime the extremist party, 
in India. I therefore submit, in the interests of both countries, 
both of which I love, with all the emphasis at my command that 
the recognition of India’s status within the Empire and her right 
to be mistress of her own affairs, as early as reasonably possible, 
should not be left in any doubt. 


Sir Provash Chvnder Mitter: I have been honoured by the 
landlords, representing the different Provinces and their important 
interests, to be their spokesman on this historic occasion. I have 
been charged with this duty by, amongst others, men like Hawab 
Sir Ahmad Said Khan of C'hhitari from the United Provinces, the 
Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga of Bihar and Orissa, and .the Enja 
of Parlakimedi, Madras. They in their turn have varied exper- 
ience and wide interests. I also represent the landlords of my own 
Province of Bengal, large and small, and that wider circle, includ- 
ing the landlords, who desire self-government for India as an 
integral part of the British Empire. 

The discussions, to which we have hitherto listened, have, I 
think, made it abimdantlv clear that on the British Indian side, both 
amongst the Muslims and amongst the Hindus, there is a passionate- 
desire for responsibility in the Centre. When leaders of experi- 
ence, position and moderation, like Sir Muhammad Shafi m the 
Muslim side, and like my esteemed friend, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
on the Hindu, have asked for responsibility at the Centre, when 
Their Highnesses the Indian Princes have shown such sympathy with 
British Indian aspirations, one can easily draw the conclusion thai 
the desire for such responsibility is almost universal. The land- 
lords, Sir, are as keen as any other section of their countrymen on- 
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tlie question, of self-government, but being in a minority, they 
naturally desire a constitution wbicb will ensure tbe protection of 
tbeir interests along with those of the other minorities. They also 
desire that their class should have separate and adequate repre- 
sentation both in the Provinces and in the Centre. They would 
further point out that, in order, to make responsible government a 
success, there must be justice to all classes and interests, including 
theirs. They feel, like others, the urgent need for the establish- 
ment of harmony and peace in the country; indeed, they feel it 
more than dwellers in urban areas. They realise that progress 
must depend on the maintenance of social equilibrium, and that 
the stable elements should have their place in the new constitution. 
They feel that no political arrangement in India has a chance of 
success which is not firmly rooted in the structure of Indian society. 

The landlords. Sir, are natui-ally more intimately concerned 
with the rural areas, and with the interests and problems of such 
areas, and we know that more than 226 millions out of the. 247 
millions in British India live in rural areas. Self-government in 
India will not be worthy of the name unless adequate and suitable — 
mark the word suitable — ^representation be given to rural areas and 
to the classes intimatel}' concerned with those interests. Adequate 
provision should therefore be made not only for the suitable repre- 
sentation of rural areas, but also for improving their present 
educational and economic conditions. 

Now, Sir, we are repeatedly told that self-government in India 
is really a graft and not a growth. Is that so? In the urban’ 
areas, with 50 years of experience in municipal politics and later 
in council elections, with the keen desire of tbe educated classes 
to follow Western systems, is self-government not yet a growth in 
urban areas? But if you turn to tire rural areas, if you approach 
the question of self-government in rural areas as an Indian problem,. 
I venture to submit that you should look upon it in true perspec- 
tive and then you will see that it is really a growth. When 
dynasties tumbled, when Empires faded, when legions thundered 
by, the village communities of India had their own self-govern- 
ment, and self-government under those conditions is much more- 
difficult than self-government in the static state of society which 
you have in England or in many of the Western coTmtries. But- 
mind you, in framing the constitution for the future self-govern- 
ment of India do not forget the kind of self-government to which 
our rural areas are accustomed. In course of time, in the course 
of another 40-50 years, given the chance, the rural areas will 
appreciate the ballot box and will be able to use the ballot box as 
efficiently as the urban areas. 

There is another point which, speaking on behalf of rural- 
interests and also on behalf of the landlords who are intimately 
concerned with rural interests, I desire to make and that is the 
inadequate provision which has hitherto been made for social 
services in rural areas. Even from the narrowest point of view 
the landlord cannot collect his rents unless his tenants are pros- 
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perous. In t]us connection I will refer to the Simon Commission's 
Report, and dv&w mv conclusion from \rliat is therein described. 
The average uicome of a native of these Isles is ^100 a vear. The 
av^age income of the Indian, according to the most* optimistic 
estimate accepted by the Simon Commis*sion, is Es. 107 a vear. 
According to less optimistic estimate it is only Es. SO. * The 
British Delegations are familiar irith the unemployment problem 
in this country. Comparing an annual average income of £100 a 
year in these Isles, what is £6 or £S a year in the case of a 
native of India, in spite of the advantages of a tropical climate? 
And this figure represents the average income, including the in- 
come of rich and poor, and including the income of the urban 
areas. TTith your knowledge of the acuteness of the unemployment 
problem in your country on £100 a year, you should appreciate 
what human existence must be on an 'income of £6 or £S a year. 

But what is the good of statins all this unless you British and 
we Indians join our hands in uplifting 250,000.0()0 of our fellow 
beings? The three political Parties of this country can really give 
us a helping hand. In the limited time at ray disposal I will 
not go into details, but, if the British Delegations will give me a 
chance, I venture to say that I shall be able to place before them 
a scheme by which your unemployment problem will be rapidly 
reduced and* by which the pi-oblem of India — namely, the uplift of 
the rural masses — will be solved in a comparatively quick time. 

Before I conclude I would like to refer to two important 
speeches — one by Lord Peel and the other by Lord Beading. I 
could follow the speech of Lord Peel; I could see the difficulties 
he pointed out; but, with the utmost respect — and perhaps he was 
carried away by his usual eloquence — I could not understand 
whether Lord Heading really wanted to give us self-government 
immediately. But I could see Lord Peel’s attitude. His attitude 
was, “ Yes, we may be prepared to meet you if you can remove 
certain difficulties; for instance, if you can set up a constitution 
which will ensure a stable state of society.” There was one very 
important point raised by Lord Peel. He said that if we repre- 
sentatives of India, and the Princes of India, go back having 
attained our object, there is a veiy strong party in India which 
will wrest power from our hands. Let me assure I.ord Peel that 
if the sentiments of the people be satisfied, there will be a larce 
section of extremists who, like the suirragcties of your country, will 
be reconciled; but let me at the same time tell some of my Indian 
friends here that there will remain a section who m.ay not and will 
not be reconciled. You may, the British and Indian Delecnty-. 
take that into account in framing the constitution, but if you give 
US u constitution such as we want the position will ho innnit'*i% 
better, if you concede to the sentiment of the people, with dt:c 
safeguards. 

One word more. I would like to ask you to realise what will I*'' 
the position if von can freely affiliate India to yon— -a solf-goverr - 
inff India. I make bold to say that if that iderd be attaint'd worlf. 
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peace is assured. Such afliliation will make Britain's position in 
the world pre-eminent, not only in the splierc of trade and com- 
merce. hut also as a most important ajid eft'ective factor in main- 
taininsr world peace. 'I'lie Great 'War has demonstrated the pos- 
sihilities of India in men and money, assemhled at .short notice; 
but with a .self-^rovernina: India, truly afiiliatcd to England, the 
resources in men aj\d materials which will he available to the 
Briii.^h Commonwealth of Nations will be very much larger than 
the contrilnition of India during the World War. AVith this 
reserve strength, I'inglaml, the head of that confederacy, will reach 
a position which no other power in the world would ever approach. 
Such a consummation may lead to the realization of a new world 
ideal. If that position is ever attained. perhap.s the poet’s dream 
may cease to be a dicam and prove to be a reality. It may then 
mean a world where the war drum will throb no longer in the 
Parliament of Man and the Federation of the World. Is not that 
ideal worth striving for? Should we not, as citizens of a world 
where, through God’s grace, I firmly believe, an increasing purpose 
runs, strive for such an ideal? 

Dr. Amhcdhar : Jlr. Chairman; My purpose in rising to ad- 
dress this Conference, is principally to place before it the point of 
view of the depicssod classes, whom I and ray colleague, Eao 
Bahadur Srinivasan. have the honour to represent, regarding 'the 
question of constitutional rofonn. It is a point of view of 
43.000,000 people, or one-fifth of the total population of British 
India. The depressed classes form a group by themselves which is 
distinct and separate from the Muhammadans, and, although they 
are included among the Hindus, they in no sense form an integral 
part of that community. Not only have they a separate existence, 
but they have also assigned to them a status which is invidiously 
distinct from the status occupied by any other community in India. 
There are commuuiiic.? in India which occupy a lower and a sub- 
ordinate position ; but the position assigned to the depressed classes 
is totally different. It is one which is midway between that of the 
serf and the slave, and which may, for convenience, be called ser- 
vile — ^with this difference, that the serf and the slave were permitted 
to have physical contact, from which the depressed classes are 
debarred, MTiat is worse is that this enforced sendlity and bar to 
human intercourse, due to their untouchability, involves not merely 
the possibility of discrimination in public life, but actually works 
out as a positive denial of all equality of opportunity and the denial 
of those most elementary of civic rights on which all hriman exist- 
ence depends. I am sure that the point of view of such a com- 
munity, as large as the population of England or of France, and 
so heavily handicapped in the struggle for existence, cannot but 
have some bearing on the right sort of solution of the political 
problem, and I am anxious that this Conference should be placed 
in possession of that point of view at the very start. 

That point of view I will try to put as briefly as I can. It is 
this: that the bureaucratic form of government in India should be. 
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by the people and for the people. This statement of the view of 
the depressed classes I am sure will be received with some surprise 
an certain quarters. The tie that bound the depressed classes to 
the Untish has been of a unique character. The depressed classes 
welcomed the British as their deliverers from age-long tyranny 
and oppression by the orthodox Hindus. They fought their ‘battles 
against the Hindus, the Mussalmans and the Sikhs, and won foi 
them this great Empire of India. The British, on their side, 
assumed the role of trustees for the depressed classes. In vieTr of 
such an intimate relationship between the parties, this change in 
the attitude of the depressed classes towards British Buie in Talli n 
la undoubtedly a most momentous phenomenon. But the reasons 
for this change of attitude are not far to seek. We have not taken 
this decision simply because we wish to throw in our lot with the 
majority. Indeed, as you know, there is not much love lost 
between the majority and the particular minoritt I represent. 
■Onrs^ is an independent decision. We have judged of the existing 
administration solely in the light of our own circumstances and we 
have found it wanting in some of the most essential elements of a 
good government. When we compare our present position with 
the one which it was onr lot to bear in Indian society of the pre- 
British days, we find that, instead of marching on, we are only 
marking time. Before the British, we were in the loathsome 
condition due to our untouchability. Has the British Government 
done anything to remove it? Before the British, we could not 
draw water &m the village well. Has the British Government 
secured us the right to the well? Before the British, we could not 
•enter the temple. Can we enter now? Before the British, we 
were denied entiy- into the Police Force. Does the British Govern- 
ment admit us "in the Force? Before the British, we were not 
allowed to serve in the Militaiy. Is that career now open to ns? 
To none of these questions can we give an afErmative answer. That 
■the British, who have held so large a sway over ns for such a long 
-time, have done some good we cheerfully acknowledge. But there 
is certainly no fundamental change in oui- position. Indeed, so 
far as we are concerned, the British Government has accepted the 
■social arrangements as it found them, and has preserved them 
faithfully in the manner of the Chinese tailor w ho, when given an 
■old coat as a pattern, produces' wifE~pfiae an exact replica, rents, 
patches and all. Onr wrongs have remained as open sores and 
they have not been righted, although 150 years of British rule 
'have rolled away. 

We do not accuse the British of indifierence or want of sym- 
■pathy. What we do find is that they are quite incompetent to 
•tackle onr problem. If ibe case was one of indifference only it 
would have been a matter of small moment and it would not have 
•made such a profound change in our attitude. But what we hare 
“ot to Safisron a deeper analysis of Je situation is that it 
merely a case of indifference, r^ber it is a case of sheer mcom 
petence to undertake the task. The depressed classes find that the 
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British Governmeiit in India suffers from, two very serious limita- 
tions. There is first of all an internal limitation which arises from 
the character, motives and interests of those who are in power, 
which prevents them from appreciating the living forces operating 
in our society, makes them indifferent and inimical to its aspira- 
tions, and apathetic to our education. It is not because they can- 
not help us in these things but because it is against their character, 
motives and interests to do so. The second consideration that^ 
limi ts its authority is the mortal fear it has of external resistance.* 
The Government of India does realise the necessity of removing the 
social evils which are eating into the vitals of Indian society and 
which have blighted the lives of the downtrodden classes tor so 
many years. The Government of India does realise that the land- 
lords are squeezing the masses dry, and the capitalists are not 
giving the labourers a living wage and decent conditions of work. 
Yet it is a most painful thing that it has not dared to touch any 
of these evils. ^Tiy? Is it because it has no legal powers to 
remove them? No. The reason why it does not intervene is 
because it is afraid that its inteiwention to amend the existing code 
of social and economic life, will give rise to resistance. Of what 
good is such a Government to anybody? Under a Government, 
paralysed between two such limitations, much that goes to make 
life good must remain held up. We must have a Government in 
which the men in power will give their undivided allegiance to the 
best interest of the country. We must have a Government in which 
men in power, knowing where obedience will end and resistance 
will begin, will not be afraid to amend the social and economic code 
of life which the dictates of justice and expediency so urgently call 
for. This role the British Government will never be able to play. 
It is only a government which is of the people, for the people and 
by the people that will make this possible. 

These are some of the questions raised by the depressed classes 
and the answers which in their view these questions seem to carry. 
This is therefore the inevitable conclusion which the depressed 
classes have come to : namely, that the bureaucratic Government of 
India, with the best of motives, will remain powerless to effect any 
change so far as our particular grievances are concerned. We feel 
that nobody can remove our grievances as well as we can, and we 
cannot remove them unless we get political power in our own 
hands. No share of this political power can evidently come to us 
so long as the British Government remains as it is. It is only in 
a Swaraj constitution that we stand any chance of getting the 
political power into our own hands, without which we cannot bring 
salvation to our people. 

There is one thing, Sir, to which I wish to draw your particular 
attention. It is this. I have not used the expression Dominion 
Status in placing before you the point of view of the depressed 
classes. I have avoided using it, not because I do not understand 
its implications nor does the omission mean that the depressed 
classes object to India’s attaining Dominion Status. 3Iy chief 
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grouud for not using it is that it does not convev the full content of 
^ ^ j classes stand for. The depressed classes, while- 

they stand tor Dominion Status with safeguards, wish to lay all 
the emphasis they can on one question and one question alone. 
And that question is, how will Dominion India function Whero 
will the centre of political power be.*’ Who wiU have ii? Will 
the depressed classes be heirs to it? These are the questions that 
form their chief concern. The depressed classes feel that they 
will get no shred of the political power unless the political 
machineiy^ for the new constitution is of a special make. In the- 
construction of that macliine cei-tain hard facts of Indian social 
life must not be lost sight of. It must be recognised that Indian 
.society IS a gradation of castes forming an ascending scale~of 
ievg reac e_ Qnd a descending scale of con|e£apt — 'systena’^Eicb- 
gives no scope for the gfowtlPoT'IKr^entimrat of equality and; 
fraternity so essential for a democratic form of government. It 
must also be recognised that while the intelligentsia is a very 
necessary and a very important part of Indian soeiely, it is drawn 
from its upper strata and, although it speaks in the name of the- 
countiy and leads the political movement, it has not shed the- 
narrow particularism of the class from which it is drawn. In other 
words what the depressed classes wish to urge is that the political 
mechanism must take account of and must have a definite relation 
to the psychology of the society for which it is devised. Otheiwise- 
you are likely to produce a constitution which, however sym- 
metrical, will he a truncated one and a total misfit to the society 
for which it is designed. 

There is one point with which I should like to deal before 1 
close this matter. TTe are often reminded that the problem of the- 
depressed classes is a social problem and that its solution lies else- 
where than in politics. We take strong exception to this view. 
We hold that the problem of the depressed classes will never be 
solved unless they get political power in their own bands. If this 
is true, and I do not think that the contrary can be maintained, 
then the problem of the depressed classes is I submit eminently a 
political problem and must be treated^ as such. We know that 
political power is passing from the British into the hands of those 
who wield such tremendous economic, social and religious sway 
over our existence. We are willing that it may happen, thoiigh 
the idea of Swaraj recalls to the mind of many of us the tyrannies, 
oppressions and injustices practised upon us in the past and the fear 
of their recurrence under Swaraj. We are prepared to take the 
inevitable risk of the situation in the hope that we shall be installed, 
in adequate proportion, as the political sovereigns of the country 
alone- with our fellow countrymen. But we wiU consent to that 
on one conditidn and that is that the settlement of our problem 
is not left to time. I am afraid the depressed classes have waited 
too long for time to work its miracle. At every successive step 
taken by the British Government to widen the scope of represen- 
tative government the depressed classes have been systemabcaliv 
left, out No thought has been given to their clam for political 
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power. I protest witli all the emphasis I can that we will not 
stand this any longer. The settlement of our problem must be a 
part of the general political settlement and must not be left over 
to the shifting sands of the sympathy and goodwill of the rulers 
•of the future. The reasons why the depressed classes insist upon 
it are obvious. Every one of us knows that the man in possession is 
more powerful than the man who is out of possession. Every one 
of us also knows that those in possession of power seldom abdicate 
in favour of those who are out of it. We cannot therefore hope 
for the effectuation of the settlement of our social problem, if we 
allow power to slip into the hands of those who stand to lose by 
settlement unless we are to have another revolution to dethrone 
those whom we to-day help to ascend the throne of power and 
prestige. Ti'e prefer being despised for too anxious apprehensions, 
than ruined by too confident a security, and I think it would be just 
and proper for us to insist that the best guarantee for the settlement 
of our problem is the adjustment of the political machine itself 
so as to give us a hold on it, and not the will of those who are 
contriving to be left in imfettered control of that machine. 

What adjustments of the political machine the depressed 
classes want for their safety and protection I will place before the 
Conference at the proper time. All I will say at the present moment 
is that, although we want responsible goveimment, we do not want 
a Government that will only mean a change of masters. Let the 
Legislature be fully and really represeiitative if yom* Executive 
is going to be fully responsible. 

I am sorry jMr, President I had to speak in such plain words. 
But I saw no help. The depressed classes have had no friend. 
The Government has all along used them only as an excuse for its 
continued existence. The Hmdus claim them only to deny them 
or, better still, to appropriate, their rights. The Muhammedans 
refuse to recognize their separate existence, because they fear that 
their privileges may be curtailed by the admission of a rival. 
Depressed by the Government, suppressed by the Hindu and 
disregarded by the Muslim, we are left in a most intolerable 
position of utter helplessness to which I am sure there is no parallel 
and to which I was bound to call attention. 

Regarding the other question which is set down for discussion 
I am sorry it was decided to tag it on to a general debate. Its 
importance deserved a Session for itself. No justice can be done 
to it in a passing reference. The subject is one in which the 
■depressed classes are deeply concenied and they regard it as a very 
vital question. As members of a minority, we look to the Central 
Government to act as a powerful curb on the provincial majority 
to save the minorities from the misrule of the majority. As an 
Indian interested in the gro^wth of Indian nationalism, I must 
make it plain that I am a sti 'ong believer in the unitary form of 
gove r nment and the thought of distui-bihg it I must’ conf ess^dbes 
not please me very much. This unitary government has been the 
most potent influence in the building up of the Indian nation. 
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That process of imilication which has been the result of a unified 
system of government has not been completed and I should be 
loathe to withdraw this most powerful stimulus in the formative 
period and before it has worted out its end. However, the question, 
in the form in which it is placed, is only an academic question and 
1 shall be prepared to consider a federal form, if it can be shown 
that m it l ocal autonom y is not inc on sistent with c entral unity. 

Sir, all that I, as a representative of the depressed classes, need 
say on their behalf I have said. May I crave your indulgence to 
permit me as an Indian to say a word or two generally on the 
situation which we have to meet. So much has been said regarding 
its gravity that I shall not venture to add a word more to it, 
although I am no silent spectator of the movement. What I am 
anxious about is to feel whether we are proceeding on right lines 
in evolving our solution. What that solution should be rests 
entirely upon the view that British Delegates choose to take. Ad- 
dressing myself to them I will say, whether you will meet the situ- 
ation by conciliation or by applying the iron heel must be a matter 
for your judgment — ^for the responsibility is entirely yours. To 
such of you as are partial to the use of force and believe that a. 
regime of Lettres de cachet and the Bastille will ease the situation- 
let me recall the memorable words of the greatest teacher of 

S olitical philosophy, Edmund Burke. This is what he said to the 
British nation when it was faced with the problem of dealing with 
the American Colonies: — 

“ The u^e_pf force alone is but tem por aiy. It may endure for 
a moment, but it does not remove the necessity of subduing again 
a nation is not governed which is perpetually to be conquered.. 
The nest objection to force is it s uncertainty . Terror is not always- 
the effect of force, and an armament is^t a victory. If you do 
not succeed, you are without resource; for conciliation failing,, 
force remains, but force failing, no further hope of reconciliation, 
is left. Power and Authority are sometimes bought by kindness, 
but they can never be begged as alms by an impoverished and! 
defeated violence. A further objection to force is, that you impair 
the object by your very endeavours to preserve it. The thing^jar- 
fought for (to wit the loyalty of the people) mngtjhejhing_ypu • 
recover, b ut depreciated , sun k, wasted an d cons umed i n the con — 
test.” 

^he worth and efBcacy of this advice you all know. Tou did- 
not listen to it and you lost the great continent of America. You 
followed it to the lasting good of yourself and the rest of the- 
Dominions that are with you. To such of you as are willing to- 
adopt a policy of conciliation I should like to say one thing. 
There seems to be prevalent an impression that the Delegates are • 
called here to argue for and against a case for Dominion btaius-- 
and that the grant of Dominion Status will be dependent upon 
which side is the victor in this battle of wits. With due deference 
to^all who are shaipening their wits, I submit that there can bfe 
no greater mistake than to make the formula of logic- govern so 
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live nil if-siio. 1 luivp im (|uiirn*l with lotio lofririiniis. Hut 
I warn tluMii aj^iiiipl flio diFastor that if hound to follow, if they 
aio not raroful in tlu* Fidootion of tho jMTiniFnF thoy choose to 
adopt for their deduetions. It is all a matter of temper whether 
you will abide hy the fall of ymir loph’, or wliothor you will refute 
it, as Dr. .lohnum did the paradoxes of llerlcoley hy trampling 
them under his tool. 1 am afraid it is not suflie.icntly realised that 
in the present temper of the eountry. no constitution will ho work- 
aide which is not accept aide to the majority of the people. The 
time when you were to choose and India was to accept is gone, 
never to return, l.et the consent of the people and not the aoeulcnt 
of logic he till' touchstone of your new constitution, if you desire 
that it should ..he worked. 

Mr. Povl ; Mr. I’annir .Selvam and mvsclf have the honour 
to rejiresent here a community which numlicrs five, million people. 
.\mong the minorities, ours is the next to the Muslims in ntimher. 
It is a steadily growing community. It has special advantages of 
education and training which render it far more useful to the 
country than its numhers would indicate. A hig proportion of the 
elementary education of the country is manned hy its men and 
women; its extended pailicipation in the secondary and collegiate 
education of the country hnng.s it into vnluahle contact with the 
young manhood and womanhood of the whole count ly. In the 
essential national .service of medical relief for women the pioneer- 
ing and the .steady progress of the service has heen possihlo hocause 
of the personnel so readily available from our community. As for 
our rank and file, we are tillers of the soil, many moie of us hoing 
lahoiners than owners of land. In all such ways we arc the 
servants of our Motherland and shall always feel proud to he 
servants of our Motherland. Though our religion has come from 
outside, and we derive from it our deepest and most powerful 
direction for our private and public life and relationships, it should 
he realised that we liave heen in India for 1.700 years; that is, for 
over 700 years before the fir.st Muslim arrivals in India. That 
section of our community, which is still the wealthiest and the 
most vigorous, has heen in the Hindu kingdoms of Travancore and 
Cochin from the third century of the Christian era. The next 
great section was established in the Tamil Kingdoms of the south- 
east in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In all these seven- 
teen centuries, though it will not he right to say that there were no 
difficulties, in the main it is a fact that we have had freedom and 
protection under Hindu and Muslim Prince alike. Kor do we feel 
isolated in point of culture and tradition. Wo drink from the 
same founts of literature, art, and music, and, in fact, the most 
modern tendency of even our religious thought and expression is to 
relate them, in all loyally to its great history and tradition, to 
the categories that are derived from what is characteristicallj' 
Indian lore. And so with the delihei’ate advantages that we have 
of understanding the best in the mind and spirit of Britain, our 
community in general, and ils youth in particular, are now in the 
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-mid-currents of the nationalistic movement ivhich is surging in the 
S T “0 uncertain terms in the resolutions 

11+1 /t "i ^^^,^stian Council, which met in Lucknow bn the 
lltli ot July. I shall quote one section of the second resolution;— 


. j. oui’ observation that India has in the last three months 
indicated in the clearest ura}’’ and in substantial unanimity 
th^ her place in the British Commonwealth should be that of 
a Dominion, and that immediately. India has indicated this 
in the most arduous of ways, the way of suffering and self- 
sacrifice. ' 


f« 1-T^ « Council went on to state its views on the Bound 
lable Conference in these terms: 

Our All-India Conference which met in Lahore last 
December welcomed the proposal of a Bound Table Conference. 
We still believe that the solution to the constitutional problems 
of India can be found only at a Conference at which the chief 
interests are adequately and acceptably represented. We do 
have the faith that H. E. Lord Invin will recommend for 
participation in that Conference persons who are competent to 
express the views of the various important political parties and 
who are thoroughly acceptable to them. While we do wel- 
come the Conference we wish to make certain points.” 

I will quote only the first of these: 

“ The mind of India as regards the main issue has already 
been indicated through the way of suffering. This should, 
therefore, be laid down as the limiting scope of the Bound 
Table Conference within which and around which all other 
problems, great and small, should he worked out. Bow that 
the Viceroy has signified that he cannot give any pledge, 
the Bound Table Conference itself should lay this down as the 
definition of its scope — should lay down Dominion constitution 
as the maiu basis on which all other problems of internal and 
external relationships and responsibilities, as, e.y., of the 
Army, be worked out.” 


I shall be asked what precisely is the attitude of my community 
as regards the protection of minorities. I am here to say that this 
was considered with the greatest care by the All-India Christian 
Oonneil, which laid down its views which we shall place before •me 
relevant Committees or sub-Committees of this Conference. At this 
time I may be permitted to read only one section of it : 

“ We are confident that our own community, especially the 
rising generation, is well aware of the fact that the place of a 
minori& in a nation is its value to the whole nation and not 
merely unto itself. That value depends upon the quality qt 
its life, the standard of its preparation for life’s various acti- 
vities, the strenuousness -with which it throws itself 
avenues of useful seiwic^ aud the genuineness with which it 
seeks a common weal. We are well aware that in the 
social situation in India, even with all the values we have 
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indiratod, there nre, and vill continue to be, unmerited hard- 
^Ijiji!! falling on individuals and groups. But we record our 
vonviotion that, while many of such hardships and disabilities 
will be met by sueh administrative devices as J’ublic Service 
t'ommission? and by reservation in the Lcgislsitures and 
Ouncils, the real solution is to bn found in the positive and 
ronstrurtivc metimds id llie rommunity, straining every nerve 
to make itself (pialiJied. eilieieiit. useful, and even indispen- 
sable to till* nation.*’ 

The attitude of our eoiniminity is thus one of trust and coufi- 
^lenee. Wi* do not ignore the fart of the* minorities jiroblem. 
»>itu:ited. as we aie. between two great and powerful communities, 
we are only too often eonseinus of the fact tluif we arc just for- 
gotten, .‘•ometiines to our serious and la<ting injury. But we have 
every belief that tliis Confetenre will find no dilliciilty in laying 
down goneial standaids of equitable treatment to all citizens with- 
out prejudice or favour. In the first place, we anticipate that in 
the new constitution of India there will be iiuplementcd articles 
setting forth .sueh standards as were done in the new constitutions 
which arose at the Treaty of Versailles. In the second place, we 
anticipate that the Centta! (Jovernment will be made strong enough 
to over.'Oe the efieetive maintenance of such .slaiidards in actual 
nractice thiougliout the country in all the Provinces and States. 
In the third jdace. and as my final word, I wish to make one jioint. 
(tur religious life brings us into intimate relations with the life of 
many nations of the West, and our community is in a peculiar 
position to appreciate the enormous importance of our country 
maintaining international relationships on as many lines as possible. 
We shall fail in our duty if we do not here and now emphasise, 
what indeed is no new iilea to our national leaders, that otir 
Motherland has s'veiything lo gain by every tic she makes with 
other nations. Kasl and West. We would mention this specially 
at this time bceatisc it has a heaving on the structure of our con- 
Etitiition. We are aware and proud of the fact that India, even 
as a so-called “ subject nation, ” is becoming more and more an 
influence, through licr literature and jiliilosophy, and what I may 
call her spirit, upon the life and thought and spirit of many nations 
in both hemispheres. And to-day, when the stigma of political 
subjection is to ho removed from her fair brow, we are anxious 
that no mistake should he made to weaken her integrity as a united, 
indivisible entity, w’hich has always stood for something distinc- 
tive in the world. In our eagerness to safeguard the autonomy 
of the units which shall make up the Indian Federation, we have 
also to safeguard with the greatest jealousy her integrity as a solid 
well-knit unity with a sitrong Central Government, which could 
speak to other nations on behalf of the whole of India, and, where 
necessaiy, even make undertakings on behalf of the whole of India 
in matters of economic, humanitarian, cultural and peace interests. 
We crave for our India a real place, not merely in the British 
Commonwealth, hiit also in the sisterhood of all nations, a place 
that is real and effective for the good of the entire world. 
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{The Lord Chancellor, Beauty President, in the Chair.) 


Pv-'^ <2ot3/um ; Mr. Chairman, let me first of all thank the 

1 rime Minister for having given me this early opportunity of. 
speaking to the Conference. I do not know whether it was my 
extraordinary turban or my long moustaches which attracted his- 
f-u i whether I was called upon because of a sense of iustice 

that the depressed of the South, who had just spoken, should he' 
followed by the depressed of the North. Whether the one or the- 
other, I feel thankful to the Prime Minister. I was not one of 
those fortunate persons whose names were sent up earlier, and 1 
did not kjiow whetlier I should ever get an opportunity of speaking 
to tins Conference. I was ignored by all the different sections of 
the Delegation when they proposed the names of their respective- 
speakers. 


Well Sir, when a man of the position of the Prime Minister ■ 
excuses himself for his awkward Scotch accent, I must excuse- 
myself^ for my bad English and bad pronunciation, as my English 
education has been very limited and I have not come into contact 
with English speaking people very much. 

Sir, it is not a speech that I am going to make to this Conference. 

I cannot make good speeches and impress my points on people by 
the force of good language and oratory, but I trust you will follow 
the spirit behind the v^ords. It is an appeal that I am going to- 
make to the Conference — to you. Sir, as the head of the Government,, 
to the British Delegates as representing the various Parties in 
Parliament, and to my brother Delegates from India, including 
the Princes. It is an appeal. Sir, from one who has devoted the 
whole of his life to the service of the Empire, whose services have 
been appreciated in various ways both by Government and by the 
public. It is not the word of an agitator or a discontented man, 
it is the word of a man who has been brought up under the present 
regime, and who owes a good many obligations both to the present 
Government of the country and the Empire. Sir, my appeal is on 
behalf of the people of the Norih~West Frontier Province, a people 
who have rendered meritorious service to the Empire, who are the 
gate-keepers, in one sense, of the Indian Empire, who have served 
that Empire zealously and have proved their loyally to the Empire 
and to the country in numerous ways; people who have fought on 
numerous occasions against their neighbours — who happen to be 
their own kinsmen in blood — and who have rendered conspicuous 
services in the recent world-wide war. If you take the percentage 
of recruitment of the Indian Army during the war, you will find 
that the North-'West Frontier Province stands first throughout 
India. It is on behalf of that Province, those unfortunate people, 
that I am going to make this appeal to this Conference and to 
humanity at large. I do not think it is necessary ' for me to appeal 
to my brother Delegates from India, because they fully know the 
situation. They are thoroughly acquainted with our sentiments 
and aspirations and with our services, and as I see during tne 
Sessions of this Conference that they are condemning untouchability 
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nntl iiro irviTifr io «lo awi\_v witli thr clopiTFscd classes ajul are giving 
tliom full liberty of self-detenniMalinn througliout India, I find it 
unneeessaiy to appeal to them. T hope they are prepared to grant 
Us etpial rights. It is to you. Sir. who appear to he inclined to 
create untouehabiliiy in the twentieth eentury by out-ca.sting a 
people, or rather stamping a people as depressed, as inferior, as not 
entitled to the ordinary eitir.ens' rights in India, it is to you. Sir, 
that my appeal is ehielly addie.csed just now. I hope, Sir, that 
my appeal will nr>t fall on deaf ears. It is a deep feeling that 
prompts me to .cjieal; in sueh terms as this, but as some of those 
who have .‘.pohen before me have been frank and sincere in 
their expressions. I hope that I shall not he accused of undue 
bluntne'o-. if I speak frankly and hotiestly oti this occasion. 

i.-lf this poiuf ihf l‘rimr Minirfrr rcfumrd fhr Chnir.) 

Sir. the (piestion before the Conference is, how to satisfy the 
aspiiations of India with respect to her cnjistitutional advancement. 
"Well. I do not think that 1 am competent to speak on that question, 
hecause so far I am outside of a constitution for India. As 
such I do not feel hound hy the regulations of this Conference, 
and 1 hope that the nile of ten minntos will not apply to me either. 
I understand that the trend of opinion in thi.s Conference is 
towards a federation system. To my mind that is the only way in 
which India can make progre.ss and he united, lint my personal 
diflioulty is. how am T to he fitted in in that- Federation? Am I to 
have equal rights with the rest of India as a unit of Ihitish India 
or of the whole of India, or am I to he kept in the background and 
ruled in the present despotic w.ay, or remain Tinder a perpetual 
domination as we may call it? That is my point. I hope I am not 
going to he Treated in any way as an inferior unit in the Federa- 
tion. I claim equal rights, and I assure the Conference that no- 
thing short of equal rights will satisfy us. That desire has been 
demonstrated in maTiy way.s hy our peojile. Wo hava been 
clamouring for it during the Inst ten years, ever since our separa- 
tion from the I’unjah, and wo cannot tolerate this stigma of 
inferiority any longer. When I see that I am in no way inferior 
to the rest of India in intelligence, in education, in culture or in 
any other w.ay, I look upon it as a great hardship and sheer injus- 
tice when I am told, “ You are not going to have equal rights.” 
Istinierous oxctise.s have been hrought forward hy interested people 
proving my inferiority, hut so far not a single argument has con- 
vinced me, or will convince any other lionest man. When other 
people are claiming Dominion Status with their caste systems, with 
their depressed classes, with their utitouchahility, and with a 
thousand otlmr diflicultics in their way, am I not justified in claim- 
ing only a simple equal citizen’s right for myself? I have no 
untouchability in my Province. I have no caste system in my 
Province. I am a vert* homogeneous community. There are others 
who are clamouring for protection, for safeguards for minorities 
and other things. We have no such difBculty. We are prepared 
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to satisfy our minorities. We are not so selfish as to refuse them 
sateguards. We are not so selfish as not to satisfy them. We are 
prepared to give them every assurance, and, if necessary, safe- 
guards, which will satisfy them. Sir, I do not base my claim on 
communahsm, or policy, or on matters of that sort. These are 
not the bases of my claim. My claim is simply based on human 
mghts-^n rights of equal citizenship, and noth'ing more. I will 
not go-into the details of my fitness for equal partnership, because 
1 may possibly find an opportunity to express my views more fully 
on the subject or to offer myself for cross-examination in the Com- 
mittees; but if I am as unfortunate as I have been in the past, 
except, of course, when I attracted your attention somehow or 
another this morning, I may not even get the opportunity of going 
before a Committee and explaining my views. However, my time 
is very limited and I cannot go into details of my case. 

As I have said before, I feel myself quite fitted intellectually, 
economically, physically, and in every way for constitutional 
advance like any other Indian, but there may be some matter of 
policy behind it. As an old servant of the Crown and of the Indian 
Empire, I have been associated with trans-border politics the whole 
of my life. I have served on Border Commissions and Committees 
on the Frontier and in various other ways. With all this experi- 
ence behind me, I cannot see any insurmountable difficulty in the 
way of my progress, I was separated from the Punjab where, for 
60 years, I was in the exercise of full-fledged rights of citizenship. 
Hobody said a word about my unfitness. As a matter of fact, I 
was fitter in my part of the then Punjab than many other parts of 
the Punjab were. That can be proved by reference to your official 
records and books. It cannot be denied in the face of the record 
of our seiwices in the Punjab in various capacities. But the evil 
day came when we were separated. It was our destiny; it was the 
hand of God. We deplore that day. We were told that, as a 
small unit directly connected with the Centre and under the 
Very eye of the Viceroy, we should advance by leaps and bounds. 
That was why we did not protest against the suggestion. But what 
do we find now? We are going backward while other people are 
going forward. We have lost two chances, and now the last chance 
is going to be lost to us. If you put us one step bacicwards to-day, 
we are doomed for ever; we shall never be able to make up the 
loss, or, in a layman's language, pass two classes in one year and 
get into the higher class and join our old class-fellows the Punjabis. 
Tou may talk about difficulties, and, as an old official, I can guess 
of these* difficulties, but I am prepared to discuss them with you, 
if you will take me into your confidence. If these difficulties, li 
any, are not overcome, and I am to be placed a step lower, how am 
I to get over my difficulty of equal advance? Are you going to give 
me some additional help and advantages and facilities to make up 
the loss? Are vou going to provide me with extra funds and oPP^‘ 
tunities to make up the loss? Or are you going to keep me in this 
state of bondage and depression perpetually? That is the idea, or 
fear, which has been puzzling and occupying the minds of most oi 
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our pcnpK'. lIoj»c inakfth tlio ln’firt siolf. They have 

waiteil loo hum lor tin? ro.iH/Uilion of their liopes. 

In IM'vL* We were eonsidernl to he quite lit ior advance in every 
respoi't. and it was merely a (piestion of whether the five districts 
should he je-amalyaniated with the I’tuijah, or kept as a separate 
unit. I was the lii.-t witness to ”o helore the Hray Committee, 
which was appointed to impiire into the matter, and I said that it' 
we eould have {ull-lled<:i>d reforms as a separate unit, we should 
prefer it, hut that otherwise we should rather like to go hack to the 
Tunjah. Jf. in we could he entrusted with an elected 

majority in the pioportion of two-thirds, you will not ho surprised 
to learn that we tlnmght it a very* retrograde move when we read 
in the Simon IJeport that we were not to have any elected majority 
at all. and that the elected element was to he chosen hy people who 
weie themselves ehietly nominated: that is to say, people who were 
themselves nominated were to elect others. 1 do not want to worry 
you with these details, hut 1 assure you we arc going backward 
in every respect and that wo are consequently very depressed. 

AVo have had a statesman in our pan of the country, and I am 
glad to say he remained with us for a fairly long time; but un- 
fortunately it was during the Great "War. and he eould not do more 
for us. He put us on the right lines; ho estahli.shcd a first-clas-s 
college, and gave us education, and if you refer to your official 
records you will find that his idea was to make that small unit of 
ours a model J’rovinee, educationally, .eocially, economically, 
technically and -o on, I refer to Sir George TIoos-Keppel. Un- 
fortunately his name is not well-known outside my Province or it 
would have been greeted with more applause. 

After that, diliieulties have arisen and we have practicalh' 
started going backwards. If any increase of taxation is passed at 
the Centre, the law is at once applied to our corner of. India, but 
if it is a que.stion of any reform it i.s said we are not fit for it. 
Ton were not afraid to apply the Child Marriage Act to the North- 
West Frontier Province, though we did not require it and had no 
need for it. but you are afraid of applying the Government of 
India Aet to our Province. You are not afraid of applying an 
abnoxious measure or taxation liabilities to the Frontier, but when 
it is a question of electing men to deal with the mending of a few 
roads, the establishment of a few schools, or even a hospital, you 
say. “ It is a great responsibility*, and we cannot entrust you with 
it,” When all your able lawyers and judges have failed to trace 
the guilt or innocence of a person, you refer the matter to us and 
you allow us to pass a verdict, and, on our passing a verdict of 
guilty, you sentence the man to 14 years imprisonment; but you 
will not entrust the mending of a road to us. 

Sir, I see that it is not a sin to speak of one’s self in this Con- 
ference, so I should like to say that I am a person who owns land on 
both sides of the border, in tribal territory as well as in British 
territory. I protect myself across the border, and am under the 
protection of the police inside the border. If I can manage my 
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affairs over there and my tenants, including several families of 
^n-Muslims, under my protection here, TThy cannot you euti'ust 
^e s mall n<m-Muslim population in the settled districts of the 
■ftorth-W est Frontier Province to us and be sure of our sense of 
.What is your fear ? Do you think tre shall pass laa*s %rhich 
wm be objectionable to the minorities? Do you think tre shall pass 
a la\r that the “ chotis ” of non-Muslims should be cut off? God 
forbid that we should think of these things. What, then are vou 
afraid of? Are you afraid that if the Council is set up and a 
raiding party comes, you will not be able to send out your frontier 
militia and constabulary to intercept it, but will have to wait until 
the Council has met and has allowed you to intercept them or 
prevented you from doing so? I cannot "understand what is at the 
bottom of all this fear and distrust. If you fear trouble from our 
tribesmen across the border, go and take them over. You can 
disarm them and crush them by spending crores of rupees over it, 
but when the time comes, you will find them claiming the same 
rights of equality as my friend Dr. Moonje claimed the other day. 

It is no use saying that this is the difficulty or that is the diffi- 
culty; as I have said, I do not think there is any insurnionatable 
difficulty. There may have been some idea in the mind of the 
Viceroj' who separated us from the Punj'ab, but God alone knows 
what that idea was ! Perhaps it was of the building of a Central 
Asian ICmpire, or perhaps it was the fear of an attack from Ptissia. 
Both those fears have disappeared now. There is no longer any 
fear of an invasion by Russia, nor can any Central Asian Empire 
be created now, for a free Afghanistan would not allow it; but 
there is a great danger of the discontent on the frontier assuming 
the form of a local Bolshevism. 

Well, Sir. I shall offer myself for cross-examination to any 
Committee that may be set up to discuss those questions, and 
I hope I shall be able to prove that there arc no insurmountabhj 
difficulties. To be brief. Sir, I simply claim equal rights. I cannot 
indulge in threats, like some other people, because I know it is 
futile and useless to attempt that against the mighty British 
Empire. I know it is not possible for a few di.sohedient uon-co- 
operators to upset things. I do not believe in civil disobedience 
and cannot advocate that. I whole-heartedly support the rospoct 
of law and the preservation of order. Sfine is only an earnest 
appeal to the sense of justice of the Delogatcs present here, but I 
cannot end mv appeal without quoting a little proverb in my 
mother tongue,’ which says that even a flea in your trouser can make 
you very uncomfortable. 


1/r Jinnah : Mr. President, to use your own worth I can 
you* that we are here to co-operate, animated by a determinattou to 

succeed. 


The first point that I should like to d<'al with is the point with 
remrd to the moral claims of Great Britain on lh«> one suit' anti 
sins of commission and omission by Great Britain on the other. 
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Z. toll you. Sir, that 1 am one of thn?e who hclicvo that no 

UM’ful jMiijio.'o will he sJofvod hy poiTjp into that question. ]jcI 
that titjo-tiou. may 1 say to those who indulge in it- on both sides, he 
decided hv the hi.^lorians. For luy purpose, it is enough that Great 
J^rit.iin i*- in Itidia. I liave no hesitation in ronceding this 
proposition — tliat you have a great interest in India, both com- 
mercial ami politieal, and therefore you are a party, if I may say 
so. gravely intcri"-fed in the future constittition of India, llui 
wlien 1 have said tliat. 1 want von equally to enneode frankly — and 
fr.iuknc.'S does not mean wounding unyhody’.s feelings, nor that wo 
me inllueiieed by hilternes<; it means, as I undcr.stand, particularly 
in a (.’oiifereuee like this, tliat we should jiul our point of view 
frankly and re'-peet fully and without wounding anybody’s feelings, 
and therefon* I shall avoid any kind of hitlornoss. "Wlien I have 
said this. 1 want you equally to eoneedo that wo h.avc a greater 
mid far more vital interest tiian you have, because you h.ave the 
tinaneial or oommereial interest and the politieal interest, but to us 
ft is all in all. 

I^ow, in that spirit, you sitting on that side of the Conference 
and we .sitting on ibis side, let ns approach oveiy question. I almost 
saitl thm reidly then' an* tour parlies, nut forgetting the other 
■smaller minorities, such as the Sikhs and the Christians, and not 
forgetting for a single Tiioment the denrci'sod cla.ssos. But there 
are four main parties silting round tiie table now. There are 
the British parly, the Indian Princes, the Hindus and the 
Jiluslinis. 

;Lel us. Sir, consider what, is the issue with which we are engaged. 
Before I come to that, is.sue I want to dispel one thing. There is a 
certain amount of misunder.-ilanding, or want of understanding. 
I want you to understand particularly on account of the ohserva- 
fioiis of Lord Peel, Ivord Peel said that his Party was gravely 
-disturbed hy the non-co-operation movement. Having emphasised 
-that, he concluded by saying that if we came to any agreement and 
■gave you a great advance in the ron.stitutioii of India, it would be 
-taken advantage of hy those who would like to wreck it. Now, Sir, 
let us understand the position in India. The position in India is 
fhis, and let me tell you liere again, without mineing any words, 
that there is no section, wliether they are Hindus or Muhammadans 
-or whether they arc Sikhs or Christians or Parsis or depressed 
classes, or even eommercinl classes, merchants or traders, there is 
ioot one section in India that has not emphatically declared that 
■India must have a full measure of self-government. When you 
say that a large, a very iniluential, parly in India stands for wreck- 
ing or misusing the future eoiistitution. 1 ii.sk you tliis que.stiou. 
Do you want those parties wlio have checked, held in abeyance the 
■party that stands for complete independence, do you want tliose 
people to go back with this answer from you, — that nothing can he 
•done because there is a strong party which will misuse or wreck the 
-constitution which we will get from you? Is that the answer you 
■evaut to give? Now let me tell you the tremendous fallacy of that 
KOU.Vn*T.-\llI.E • F 
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ai-gument and the grave da'nger. Seventv millions of Mnssalmans 
—all barring a few individuals here and there— Lave kept aloof 
irom tlic non-co-operation movement. Thirty-five or fortv millions 
of depressed classes have set their face against the non-co-operation 
movement. Sikhs and Christians have not .joined it. And let me 
tell you that even amongst that party -which you characterise as a 
large party and I admit that it is an important partv — ^it has not 
S'®! sujiport of the bulk of Hindus. Do you want everv one 
ox the parties who have still maintained that -their proper place is 
to go to this Conference, and across the Table to negotiate and 
coine to a settlement which will satisfy the aspirations of India, to 
go back and join the rest? Is that what vou want? Because what" 
other position will they occupy? What will be the answer? I want 
vou to consider the gravity of it. a gravity which was emphasised 
by previous speakers. You mav, of course, argue it as lono- as 
ce. 


Xow let us understand the character and the function of this 
Conference. Speaking on behalf of the British India Delegation, 
I do not want to indulge in generalities, but I want to put 
before you the cardinal principle by which we shall be guided 
in the further proceedings of this* Conference, I must admit 
that, while I am stating this cardinal principle, we must 
have regard to facts and to realities, — and that is why 'we 
are here, to hammer out those facts and those realities and 
to hammer out a constituiton for India which will satisfy 
the people of India, That cardinal principle which shall be the 

f uide as far as we are concerned is this, that — ^if I call it Dominion 
tatus I know that Lord Beading -will put a poser as to what is 
the meaning of Dominion Status; I know if I use the words 
“responsible government” somebody else will put me a poser, 
“What do you mean by responsible government?”; I know if 
I use the expression “ full self-government ” somebody else -will 
ask me a similar question; but I say the cardinal principle which 
will guide us throughout the deliberations of this Conference is 
that India wants to be mistress in her own house; and I_^annot 
conceive of any co nstitution that you may frame -which -vyull^ot 
■ transf er respon sibility ihTj f he Central Covernment to a Cabinet^ 
responsible to the Legislature^ iTthaFirthe cardinal principle by 
■^^dwcITwe shall be guidedrthen, as Lord Beading very rightly 
pointed out, there may be questions, such as defence and foreign 
policy and so on, which will require adjustments. I do not ttink 
there* is any secret on that point so far as the British India Dele- 
gation is ‘concerned. Whoever has used the phrase Dominion 
Status so far as this Table is concerned has alwavs said, “ 
safeo-uayds durii^ the, transitional penq L Sir, that is going o 
"Bec^ cardinal principled 


To sum up the substance of the speeches of Lord Peel and Lord 
Beading, the only point that emerged was the difference with regard 
to the pace. I will only say one thing before I proceed a little 
further, and it is this, that self-government is not an abstract tdiUo , 
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it- ip a l>u«ino?p propopition. ami if llic power of the Government is 
traii'-ferrod to a Cabinet ropponsiMc to the Legislature, the first 
and foreniopt thing that we have to provide is that the various 
iin4Te'-t« are safeguarded, and you rnnnot possibly frame any 
ifiistitutifui. unle.-s you have provided safeguards for the rights 
.md the interests whit'h exist in India. First, there is the minority 
{jUe-tion, whii'li we ‘•hall have to tackle, and unless vou create 
that 'cn-e of vpeurity among the minorities, which will secure a 
wiliinsr eo-op*>raiion and allegiance to the Stale, no constitution 
that vou tnav iiann' will work sticcessfiilly. Very rightly the 
Indian I’litire-: art' here, and you cannot very well frame a con- 
stittuion tor Itidia. lor self-oovernment in tlic sense in whicdi I have 
dc'iribi'd it. withotit taking into consideration their position; 
and all that the I’nnces are an.nious about is that they want certain 
satfon.ard^ in that cnU'tituiion, as the Mucsalmans demand safe- 
gum tL for their eommtjuily. 

The nt'xl poitit. Sir. that I want to make is this. It was said by 
l.oid I’eel that iliere. was the journey and the journey's end, as he 
road from the sjteech (*f Lord Irwin. May I point out to him that, 
in that very spoeeh. this what Lord Irwin .said, which Lord Peel 
omitted,; 

“ .Mthough it is true that in our external relations with other 
parts of the Empire India exhibits already several of the 
attribute® of >>(;lf-governing Dominions, it is also true that 
Indian political opinion is not at present dispo.scd to attach 
full value to the®e attributes of status, for the rca.son that their 
jiractical exercise i® f<u' the most part subject to the control or 
eonourrence of Hi® Majesty’s Government. The demand for 
Dominion Status that is now made on behalf of India is based 
upon th(* general claim to be free from control, more especially 
in those sjdiercs that itre regarded as of predominantly domestic 
interest; and here, as is generally recognised, there are real 
dillicultics. internal to India and peculiar to her circumstances 
and to world conditions, that have to bo faced, and in regard 
to which there may be sharp variation of opinion both in 
India and in Great Jlritain. The existence of these diflieulties 
cannot be seriously disputed, and the whole object of the 
Conference now proposed is to afford the opportunity to His 
Majesty's Government of examining, in free consultation with 
Indian leader®, how they may best, most rapidly and most 
STirely be surmounted.” 

One more word I will say with regard to the pace. You, Sir, 
speaking two years ago at a meeting, said this, presiding at the 
British Labour Conference in London in 192^: 

" I hope that witliin_a pei-iod of nmntbs, rather than years, 
there wilj^be a new Do.niinion added to the Commonwealth of 
dur nations, a Dominion of another race, a Dominion that will 
find self-respect as an equal within the Commonwealth — ^I’ 
refer to India.” 

p2 
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T crux of^ the two- speeches of Lord Peel and of 

Lord Iteadiiig is that our differences are still with regard to the 
pace. S .mco 19 28 two year.s have passed. 

There is one more thing that I want to say. It is this. I think 
wc have lost sight of tlie announcement and declaration of 
October Slst, 1929, which has created us. Prom that announce* 
ment I will read one passage : 

Ihe Chairman of the Commissibn has pointed out, in- 
covrcspondem-c with the Prime Mfni'ster wliich, I understand,, 
is being published in England, that, as their investigation has 
proceeded, he and his colleagues have been greatly impressed,, 
in considering the directions which the future constitutional 
development of India is likely to talce^ with the importance of 
bearing in mind the relations which may at some future time 
develop between British India and the Indian States. In their 
judgment it is essential that the methods by which this future- 
relationship between these two constituent parts of Greater 
India can be adjusted should Be- fully examined. He has 
further expressed the opinion that if the Commission's Report 
and the proposals subsequently to be framed by the Govern- 
ment take this wider range, it will appear necessary for the 
Government to revise the scheme- of procedure as at present 
proposed.” 

Therefore, Sir, when Lord Peel says that some of the recommen- 
dations of the Simon Commission are revolutionary, the Chairman- 
of that Commission himself suggests- that, in the light of the inclu- 
sion of the Indian Princes, you have-not only radically changed the- 
procedure, but the whole aspect of the position is changedi 
altogether. Sir, let me tell you this in conclusion, that, so far as- 
we are concerned the Simon Commission’s Report is dead. The- 
Government of India Despatch is already a back number, and 
there has arisen a new star in our midst to-day, and that is the 
Indian Princes. Their position has even placed the demand of 
British India for Dominion Status for the moment in the back- 
ground, and we are now thinking of a Dominion of All India. 
Therefore it is no use your believing still in the Report of the- 
Simon Commission or in the Despatch of the Government of India. 

I must say, in conclusion, that I am very much moved by, and; 
that I welcome warmly, the noble attitude, the patriotic attitude,, 
that the Indian Princes have shown. 

There i.s only one other word I would like to say, because there- 
might be some misapprehension. It was said by His Highness 
The Maharaja of Patiala and also b;^ His Highness The Jam Sahib 
that “ before we cqnsider the question of All-;India federation jre 
must have our status determined and decided by a judicml 
tribunal.” I could not quite appreciate the force of that state- 
ment, but may I say to my friends, the States Delegates, taat 
whatever may be their position with regard to the orders that 
the Government of India may have passed under the present: 
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constitution, tliat constitution is now in tlie melting pot, and they 
do not want anyone else to decide tlieir status and rights. They 
are here to assert their status and rights. "Whatever decisions this 
Conference may come to, and if there is an agreement, and if 
Parliament gives effect to it, it does not matter what has been 
laid down in the Butler Report or what has been laid down in 
the Secretariat of Simla or Delhi. 

One more word about Parliament. It was said and emphasised 
by Lord Peel and by Lord Reading that Parliament must decide 
this question. We know that. We would not have been here if we 
did not expect Parliament finally to decide it. But remember, the 
original idea was that B[is Majesty’s Government, in conference 
with the leaders of British India and of the Indian States, were to- 
obtain the largest measure of agreement; and that if any such 
agreement was arrived at, they would put these proposals before- 
Parliament. I am very glad, although I was opposed to the idea of 
the British Delegations being included — I tell you that frankly — 
because, as a business man, I thought it was better to negotiate 
with one than to negotiate with three. It is more difficult to get 
three to agree. Therefore I was opposed to it. l^ow you are here. 
Do not you represent Parliament — ^the three Parties? Tou do, and 
if you come to an agreement, are you afraid that Parliament will 
repudiate it? May I read here what Lord Irwin said about it when 
this question was raised: 

“ It would seem evident, however, that what all people most 
desire is a solution reached by mutual agreement between 
Great Britain and India, and that in the present circumstances 
friendly collaboration between Great Britain and India is a 
requisite and indispensable condition in order to obtain it. 
On the one side it is unprofitable to deny the right of Parlia- 
ment to form its free and deliberate judgment on the problem, 
as it would be short sighted of Parliament to underrate the 
importance of trying to reach a solution which might carry 
the willing assent of political India.” 

In this case now, as the Conference is constituted, it is not only 
possible to get the willing assent of India, but of the British Dele- 

S ations who represent the three Parties in Parliament. It would 
e a very bold Parliament indeed that would dare repudiate any 
agreement that might be arrived at with the widest measure of 
support at this Tame. 

Mr. Sastri: Prime Minister, two ideas have emerged from 
the debates to which we have listened and which now dominate 
our minds. One is that of Dominion Status for India as the 
natural outcome of India’s constitutional evolution ; the other 
is that of federation as the proper form of the future polity of 
India, including both British India and the Indian States. 
This latter idea is comparatively new. "We have struggled - ” 
Dominion Status for some time, and at last it seems to have 
acceptance from the spokesmen to whom we have listened 
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the Consei'vatiTe and the Liberal Parties. The idea of federation, 
i must contess, is comparatively nevr to me. I strusrffled hard 
against it until the other day. Now I confess I am ''a convert, 
i have listened both in private and at this Table to the Princes and 
their spokesmen, and may I say, irith all due respect to them, that 

It, • ^6 round to their vieir, both by the sincerity 

oi their declarations as to Dominion Status and by the tone of 

moderation in irhich they have spoken of the teims 
of federation itself. 

It only remains for me to say one vord of caution. Great ideas 
thrawn together into the arena of politics sometimes Tvork together 
and co-operate with each other up to a certain stage, but ma\* tend, 
when pushed each to its consummation, to collide and even to 
weaken each other. I do hope that in the deliberations of the 
Committees, to which we shall consign these great topics, nothing 
will be done on the side of those who care for federation more than 
for Dominion Status to weaken the latter, just as nothing should 
be done on the side of those who care for Dominion Status more 
than for federation to weaken federation. 

2fow, Prime Minister, maj* I address myself to another subject 
of the greatest importance. The idea of fear, which is in the minds 
of many British people when they contemplate a large advance in 
constitutional status, is that any polity that we may construct here, 
or that we maj’ lay the foundation of, may pass, ns respects its 
machinery, into the hands of those now belong to the Indian 
National Congress Party and who have brought about tlio serious 
situation which has led to the summoning of the Round Table 
Conference. I do not think that that fear is unreasonable. It is 
natural. I think we who speak for India are under an obligation to 
meet that fear in earnest and try to convince the British people 
that either the fears may be countered by cautionarj’ measures, or 
that the fears have no foundation in fact. JIuch has been said by 
my friends who spoke on this side about the very large and con- 
siflerable sections of the population whom Congress propagando has 
not touched so far, who remain loyal to the British connection and 
who may be trusted, when there is serious danger, to stand hv the 
British flag at all costs. May I add another source of comfort — 
and in saying this I shall, perhaps, strike a note out of the line of 
orthodox defence of politics. Prime Minister, who arc these people 
from whom we fear disturbance? No doubt they have cmi^ed 
trouble so far. Are our measures hero not designed to conciliate 
them? Are these not pacificatory steps that we are taking? 
Are they not calculated to win over once more their hearts to 
the wavs of lovalty and ordered progress? Believe me, they are 
not hereditary 'criminals; they are not savage harharian hordey 
they are not* the sworn enemies of Great Britain or of British 
institutions. They are men of culture, men of honour, most o^. 
them, men who have made their mark in the professions, ThfV 
are our kinsmen both in .spirit and by blood. It is a sen^e of 
political srrievance that has placed them in this position, 
view with so much distrust and so much dicapprohation. Kemo.< 
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that iliscontent and you will find them alongside you, working the 
new constitution that we shall frame to its highest issues, and 
drawing from those new institutions that we frame all the benefit 
of which they are capable. 

The toils and trials of public life are well-known to us all. I am 
on the side of law and order. I have never been within proximity 
of the gaol, but I am a political agitator. I know how near I am 
to those whose methods I join with you in condemning to-day. 
Often in my life has the Government viewed nij' activities with 
suspicion and set its spies upon me. My life has not been one of 
unalloyed happiness; my wa\- has not been free from thorns — 
and. Sir. Trimc 3ilinistcr, your experience is not altogether foreign 
to them. Ijct us not bo carried awa}' in this matter, then, too much 
bv a sense of self-righteousness. Veiy little indeed divides those 
wlio now champion laAv and order and those who, impelled by the 
purest patriotism, have found themselves on the other side. Adopt 
measures born of conciliation; set the constitution of India in 
proj)cr order; and we, whom this political difference has unhappily 
divided, will find ourselves once more co-operators for the welfare 
and contentment and ordered progress of India. Therein lies the 
strength of the situation to-day. Our enemies are not bad men; 
they are good men whom we have alienated by unfortunate political 
happenings. It is easy to bring them round. Let us make an 
honest attempt and, by God’s grace, our work shall be rewarded 
both here and in India, and we shall find India once more not only 
happy within her borders but a contented partner in the British 
Commonwealth. 

Sardar Sahibzada Svltan Ahmed Khan : After the many 
eloquent speeches to which we have listened during these three 
days, a very large amount of ground has been covered and it would 
be futile for me to go over the same ground again. There are a 
few considerations rmating to the States to which I desire to draw 
attention in very simple words. 

That the future Government of India, in which the States may 
participate, can only be federal, admits of no doubt, for in any 
arrangement that may be made for the future government of India 
the States will have, and rightly have, an adequate share and an 
effective voice. His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala yesterday 
did well in emphasising the great services the States have rendered 
to India as a whole, and that is a truth that cannot be emphasised 
too strongly and too often. There is one general misconceptioii 
about the States which I should like to attempt to remove. It 
is generally thought by those, who have no inner knowledge of 
the conditions, that an Indian Prince is an arbitrary ruler. 
iS’othing can be more removed from the truth. I speak ■ not 
as an outside observer, but from an inner and a most intimate 
knowledge of facts. I have been seiwing the Gwalior State 
now for more than a quarter of a centurj’, twenty years of which 
were spent in the closest of administrative association with the 
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aiid, since liis deatli, I liave been a member of 
the Council of Hegency. A very tender regard for the feelings and 
sentiments of all classes of the people, strict meting out of justice, 
uninfluenced in any way by caste, race or religious leanings oi 
prejudices, these have been the cardinal and guiding principles of 
^ile in Gwalioi'. The Ifaharaja lived a most simple life, indeed a 
frugal life, and worked harder than anyone else in the constant 
pursuit of the good of his people. His privy purse never exceeded 
three lacs of rupees a year, and every pie that was saved was 
earmarked stirctly for some State purpose. Such a rule I would not 
•^signate as arbitrary . If I can coin an expression I would call it 
•Democratic Autocracy. This might sound a contradiction in terms, 
but it has ^the essentials of Democracy, namely, that the supreme 
lea governing ail actions of the Government is the sentiments and 
wishes of the people, and there is the added advantage of quick 
decision and action. I make bold to say that the States in India 
would not have lasted, as they have lasted, if they were not the 
true expressions of the sentiments and feelings of the people. 

How stepping out of the States boundary, we are confronted by 
•a niost formidable, complicated and intricate problem in British 
India. The solution of that problem requires all the calmness, 
sanity, understanding and sympathy that both the Indians and the 
English can bring to bear npon it. This can only be if we are fair 
and just to one another, recognising and sympatbising with each 
other’s point of view. A jnst and nnbiased observer wifi find ample 
evidence that, despite defects and drawbacks, Englishmen have 
rendered great and enduring services to India, They have in many 
directions honestly and earnestly worked for the betterment of the 
country and its people. Even the Indian Hational Congress owes 
its birth to an Englishman, the late Mr. A. 0. Hume, a member of 
the Indian Civil Service. Englishmen in every walk of life have 
assisted in its growth and development. The late Mr, Yule, a 
merchant prince of Calcutta, was once its President. So was 
Mr. Bradlangh, a Member of Parliament, and Sir ^ "William 
Wedderbum, also a member of the Indian Civil Service. And 
I need hardly mention the lifelong and devoted service to the 
cause of Indian nplift of that great Englishwoman, Dr. Annie 
Besant, who, though over 82 years of age, is still giving her best 
to India, And it is the result of their great work in India that 
we are gathered together in this great and epoch-making Confer- 
ence. It is no small tribute to the great work Englishmen have 
•done in India and for India that there should be in India ^ a 
practically universal demand for the establishment there of British 
institutions. On the other hand, I feel no doubt that Englishmen 
iriU be the last not to appreciate the desire of Indians for the 
flirection and control of their own affairs. That desire is embedded 
in human nature. When Irod sent down manna to the remote 
ancestors of the human race, a universal prayer went up that they 
■should be furnisbed with the means of obtaining their own susten- 
ance, as a result of their own efforts. There is nothing to pre^nt 
Indians and Englishmen working together in harmony. Ihis 
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statement I base upon my personal experience. At Gwalior, at 
one time, working in various departments under me, there were 
no less than ten Englisbjnen, and yet I found not the slightest 
difficulty in dealing with them, and they obeyed orders as any 
Indian subordinate did. I have Englishmen working under me 
to-day. An Englishman by his upbringing and training is a well- 
disciplined individual. 

As regards India being made a Dominion, I think the question 
has two very distinct aspects. One is India having the status of a 
Dominion, and the other is India functioning as a full-fledged 
Dominion. Indians are a highly sensitive people; especially on 
matters of their izzat and honour they feel acutely. As they are 
situated to-day they cannot hold up their heads vis-a-vis the people 
of other countries ; they feel a sense of inferiority which cannot but 
be humiliating. I cannot think that Englishmen, to whom matters 
of honour and self-respect are of supreme importance, will not 
sympathise with that sentiment. I thutk I am right in saying that 
there is no thinking Indian who believes that, to-day, India is in, 
a position to shoulder the entire responsibility of a full-fledgedi 
Dominion; that position can only be reached by stages. Therefore, 
there is no foundation for the fear that, if India is declared to 
possess the status of a Dominion, an immediate demand for 
transferring to Indian shoulders the entire responsibility of govern- 
ment and defence will be made. 


The declaration of India as a Dominion will serve a double 
purpose ; it will satisfy the natural desire, nay, the intense craving 
of Indians to be reckoned as equal partners in the British Common- 
wealth of Ifations, and it will be a sure earnest of the fulfilment 
of the promise that English desires India to be, in fulness of time, 
a full-fledged Dominion. I am not without hope that the Indians 
and English will labour whole-heartedly together for the happiness 
and prosperity of India. The happiness and prosperity of India 
mean greater happiness and prosperity for England. 


Mr. Mody : In the 10 minutes’ existence allowed to me I 
would have liked to confine myself to a few general observations 
on the place of commerce and industry in the India of to-morrow 
which we are met here to fashion; but the trend of the discussions 
in the last few days makes it impossible that I should remain 
altogether silent on the political issues that confront India and the 
Empire. 

In the earlier stages of the discussion we heard a great deal of 
the value of conservatism as a force in the affairs of men. While 
I admire the courage of those who expounded that ideal. I am 
afraid I was irresistibly reminded of a schoolboy howler which 
said that another name for conservatives was preservatives! 

Sir, this Conference will fail, and fail miserably, if it does not 
fix its gaze steadfastly on the goal in view, and if it does not 
storitly refuse to be obsessed with the dangers and the difficulties 
on the way, many of them imaginary. 
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Lord heading in iho roninvfcs wliicli he made before the Con- 
ieioice lO'day, (aiked of <he goal and the pace. If the goal is one, 

)r>pf«, • <i-, i< inll not, he a measured pace but a rapid race toiyards 
tliat gon . IJie fundamenlal conception of this Conference should 
)c not wJinl can l)o safolj' conceded to India, hut what can he safely 
denied to India. That should ho the fundamental basis. The 
choice before England to-day is either to take India into the Com- 
moinvealth of the Empire as a free and willing partner, or to 
d^l^c her more and more to courses of desperation and disorder. 

In tlic process. Sir, 3'ou would lose the friendship and goodwill 
of those powerful classes — thej' may not he powerful in numbers 
to-daj', but they^ are powerful for everything else which counts in 
tlie life of a nation — which arc friendly to you to-day. It may be 
tliat we who represent those classes, have not at the moment the 
ear of our countrymen, hut we shall have it to-morrow, and at 
any rate, we represent classes which are on the side of ordered 
government in all countries, and which are the strongest supporters 
of constitutional progress. 

Now, Sir, I want to say a few words about the interests which 
I represent at this Conference, and I would begin by saying that 
commerce and industry are the life-blood of a nation. Political 
freedom is not going to mean anything 'to us, unless we have 
economic freedom, which will enable us to regulate our economic 
and industrial development on lines which we regard as most con- 
ducive to our interests. 

I have a great admiration for Lord Irwin, as has everyone 
else who has come in contact with, him and has had an opportunity 
of judging how really big a man he is; and I have respect for the 
men who are associated with him in the government of the country. 
But it would be idle to pretend that the economic policy of India 
to-day has always been directed in the best interests of India, or 
that it is in accord with the wishes of the people. 

Lord Peel ventured on a eulogy of British rule, and I^ am 
entirety with him when he talks of the achievements of the British 
race in India. Everyone of us here knows that those achieve- 
ments have been great, but it will not be disputed that if the 
achievements have been great, the gains have been great; and let 
it not he forgotten that there have been many dark pages on which 
are written innumerable instances of the way in wnich the indus- 
tries and commerce of India have been woefully neglected or 
deliberately sacrified. 

Lord Peel did not think that even the mild observations of my 
friend, Mr, Jayakar, in regard to monopolies should he allowed to 
go unchallenged. I am afraid it would be imposshile for me to 
attempt a reply to that statement here, hut I would be prepared 
to take up the challenge in any other place. I will only content 
myself to-day with saying that Lord Peel has entirety misread 
the history of the economic progress of India in the last fifty years. 
Considering the handicaps to trade and industyy aU these years, 
though there has been a welcome change of policy in recent times. 
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ihe surprise is not that India lias achieved so little, but that she 
has achieved anything at all. And when Lord Peel talks of effi- 
ciency and enterprise lie will concede that it is only by the exercise 
of those very virtues, namely, of energy, enterprise and efficiency, 
that India has been able to make the progress she has made in the 
last fifty years. !My friend, ^Ir. Jinnah, a few minutes ago stated 
that the conimerciai classes Averc ranged Avith the other interests in 
demanding a constitution akin to that of the Dominions for India. 
1 Avould just like to amplify his remni’ks. The present movement 
is the Avork of one man. That man’s Avord is laAV in the Province 
from Avherc I come : large masses of people blindly follow his lead. 
IVhy is that so? It is because, and I say it without rancour or 
ofl'eiice, the commercial classes, Avhich form the most important 
section in my Province, have come to the conclusion that *unless 
India is politically free she cannot be economically healthy, and 
she cannot build up her trade and industries as she AA'ould want 
to. That conviction is at the root of the movement u’hich Ave all 
deplore, and AA'hich largely deriA'cs its sustenance from the com- 
mercial classes. 

Much has been said to India’s economic position, but the bare 
fact is that, after a century of cmlised and progressiA’e rule, India 
finds herself hopelessly poor and singularly ill-equipped to withstand 
the competition of more highly organised countries. I do not 
know. Sir, Iioav you will relish being quoted in this connection, but 
the position could not have been more pithily or effectively put 
than Avhen you once stated that the poverty oif India was not an 
opinion, it was a fact. And it could not well be otherwise when 
as much as seventy per cent, of the population is dependent on 
agriculture, Avith a poor soil and a capricious monsoon. So long 
as this state of things continues and industries do not absorb some 
of the millions who press upon the land, India’s position in the 
world will continue to be weak. That brings me back to my point, 
that political freedom without economic freedom may mean a snare 
and a delusion, for” India may not b'e~ able To work" a modem 
^stem of gOA'ernment, with all the burdens it entails, rmless she 
is able to build up a vigorous industrial system. Eiscal and finan- 
cial a utonomy are from that point of view e ^entialT To"Eef r~if slie 
irto” occupy an honoured place in the British Jommonwealth . 

Mr. Fazl-ul-Haq : In the ceaseless flow of oratory which 3 ’^ou 
have permitted, and which even the ten-minutes rule does not seem 
able to restrict or restrain, there is just a chance of the real issues 
being completely swept away and of getting out of sight altogether. 
It seems necessary, therefore, that someone should, at the close of 
this debate, try to emphasise the task before us. That India wants 
a full measure of self-government, the fullest that can be accorded 
her, is beyond controversy. It requires no amount of oratory to 
convince anyone in this Conference that that is at present the 
immediate practical demand of united India. There are, however, 
difficulties in the way, and the real problem is how to give India the 
fullest measm’e of responsible goA’ernment consistent with the 



difficulties of the position and the responsibilities of the British 
nation. That being the simple problem, I submit that no amount 
of oratory, hovrever loftHy conceived, Trill afford a real solution 
unless the Delegates assembled at this Conference themselves, by 
means^ of negotiations, come to some sort of concession of eacli 
others rights, and present to this Conference an agreed constitution 
for the government of India. I ask my fellow Delegates to 
remember that there are before us one of two alternatives : either 
we will conie to some agreement and present a united front, or we 
will leave it to the British people themselves to prepare for us a 
constitution for the future government of India. What the 
Delegates have to consider is this, that there are considerable 
objections to the latter point of view. If the constitution is framed 
by the British people it will be framed with some obvious disadvant- 
ages. In the first place, we will be facing the hostility of the 
British nation, if, after sitting a few months here and discussing the 
(question for the future constitution for India, we profess our 
inability to come_ to some agreement, and tell them that we are 
leaving the question in their own hands to decide. Secondly, it 
will be unsuitable to the Indian people because anything coming 
from British brains or statesmanship would be unacPeptahle to 
various classes, especially the politicallj'-minded people of India. 
Thirdly, I would refer to the colossal ignorance about India which 
generally prevails among political leaders in this country. Only 
the other day, Commander Kenworthy, a Member of Parliament 
and a very prominent member of the Labour Party, wbo had been 
to India and who set himself to say something about the complexi- 
ties of the Indian problem, contributed an article to the Rcvicic of 
Revieics under the heading of “ British Policy in India,” and 
there he says ; 

” The communal for religious) differences in India present 
perhaps the most serious problem of all. It is a fact, admitted 
to me personally, and regretted, by such great leaders as 
Gandhi and Malaviya on the Hindu side, and Jinnah and 
Moonje on the Musfim side, that if anything,^ the communal 
differences have become worse in recent years.” 


I ask the Delegates to consider whether they are not going to 
make a strenuous effort to settle and compose their differences and 
come to some settlement, or are they going to leave it to Com- 
mander Kenworthy and his colleagues to frame the Indian consti- 


tution ? 

It is to the interest of us all and of the present Party in power 
to frame a Constitution for the future government of India. Ihc 
■Muhammadan position has been explained by Sir Sruhammad Sn.nfi 
and Mr Jinnah and we should compose our differences and come to 
some* a^^reement which will represent the progressive ideals of our 
land %ie iJfussalman is perfectly clear. Tlie. moment we are 
convinced that in the future constitution of India not merely 
Mussalnmns but all wnionties. Indian Christians. Sikhs. P.!^ 

■” untouchables,” the commercial interests and credit interests, will 
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%e safe and secure, tliat all tlie various interests will have the 
fullest measure of self-determination and self-advancement, we 
shall not only register our consent, but we shall go much further 
than the most enthusiastic" member of the Indian National Congress 
in demanding the fullest measure of responsible government for 
India. 

But, Sir, if that is the position, consider for a moment the 
meaning and the nature of what are suggested as safeguards. I 
purposely do not wish to use the word “ safeguard.” It is not 
a very dignified term. What is really meant is this, that in a 
democracy the government of the people by the people must be 
the government of the people by ail the people, not the government 
of the people by only a section of the people. I wish to read out to 
this House two or three sentences from the words o f John Stua rt 
Mi ll in his well-known book on Repres entativ e Government. That 
great authority says ; ~ ^ 

“ That the minority must yield to the majority, the smaller 
number to the greater, is a familiar idea, and accordinglj- men 
think that there is no necessity for using their minds any 
further, and it does not occur to them that there is a medium 
between allowing the smaller number to become equally 
powerful with the greater and blotting out the smaller number 
altogether. The majority of electors would always have a 
majority of representatives, and a minority of the electors 
would alwaj's have a minority of representatives, but man for 
man they should he as fully represented as the majority. 
Unless they are, there is no equal government, hut a govern- 
ment of inequality and privilege, one part of the peojne rule 
over the rest and there is a part whose equal share of influence 
in the representation is withheld from them, contrary to all 
just government, but above all, contrary to the principle of 
democracy, which professes equality as its very root and 
foxindation.” 

I am reading these few lines to this Conference because I want 
to commend them to those brother Delegates of mine who are 
to form the Committee which is going to he proposed. I submit 
to this Conference that the present moment is one of the most 
opportune for settling all those differences which have disgraced the 
fair name of India. We have in India a Yiceroy the very men- 
tion of whose name evokes the most enthusiastic gratitude from 
our people. We have in power a Party in England who are pledged 
to democracy and to break down all the barriers of inequality 
between man and man. We have a genuine atmosphere of 
sympathy, of tolerance and of good will pervading England, which 
has induced the other political Parties to co-operate with the Party 
in power in evolving a system of administration which should be 
acceptable to all. Above all, we see present here a galaxy of Indian 
Princes who have come down fi’om their high pedestal to brush 
shoulders with commoners in trying to find a solution for the 
future government of India. If, in these circumstances, we cannot 
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come to some sort of a settlement, it is mucli better that, as honest 
moil, wc ^should come forward and say that, although we very 
much desire solf-govcriimcnt, India is not fit for self-government, 
I)ecause Indians, however much they may claim the art of states- 
manship, have yet to learn the very rudimentnJT lesson that true 
patriotisin must transcend all communal and sectarian considera- 
tions. Sir, if we fail avc fail most ignobly. Great Britain has 
olfered us tlie best of opportunities and it is for us to I'ise to the 
height of the occasion and to make the most of the opportunities 
that have been offered to us. 

Befoi|e I sit down, to my countrymen who constitute the majority 
community I wish to make a fervent appeal. I w’ish to tell them 
that they must take due note of the awakening of feeling amongst 
the Muhammadans of India, and just as they have ventured to warn 
I'-^nglishmon against the danger of ignoring the political upheaval in 
India, I also warn them against any disregard of the fervour in the 
Muslim commujiity. It would be surprising if the Muslims had 
been unaffected by tlie impulse of the political aspirations which are 
finding expression througliont Iiidia. How could the Mussalmans 
have remained impervious to such influences? The blood of the 
slave does not run in our veins. TJntil recently the Mussalmans 
held the sceptre of sovereiguty in India, and, along with their 
fellow men in other lands, the seventy million Mussalmans in 
India have ti-aditions of sovereiguty and conquest extending over 
thiiteen centuries and three continents. Sir, I ask my bretherii 
of other communities to remember that Muslim India has been 
deeply stirred, and will be satisfied with nothing less than the 
fullest recognition of their legitimate rights. 

To the Biitish Government, I wish to strike a similar note of 
warning. If hy any chance the British India Delegation cannot 
come to any agreed settlement, in all probability — ^nay certainly- 
the task of framing the constitution will fall on the British people. 
Let me warn the British Government most solemnly — ^and I would 
be failing in ray duty if I did not do so— that they must not forget 
the claims, the legitimate aspirations, of _ seventy millions ot 
Mussalmans, as well as those of the other minority communities in 
India. So far as the Mussalmans are concerned, not once or 
twice, but times without number, British statesmen have broken 
faith with the Mussalmans. I hope that experiment will not be 
repeated any longer. As for myself, I hope, that, if we work in a 
spirit of tolerance and goodwill, we shall still be able to suiniount 
the difficulties. I hope that, as the future uufolds itself, our 
Motherland will be covered with eternal glory. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna: Mr. Prime Minister, this Eourd Table 
Conference is the first of its kind since, in the inscrutable dispensa- 
tion of divine Providence, India has come under British 
the same time, it is but inevitable that such a Conference should be 
held at the present juncture, because India has now ® 

stage in its political and constitutional advancement v/hen the- 
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cetcnninatioii of its f\irtlier constitutioual progress and reforms 
CMinot be made bv Great Britain alone. 

Sir, we wlm have accepted your invitation liave incurred tbe 
very great displeasure of our countrymen, and even to-day we 
received telegrams from individuals and bodies asking us to return 
10 India by tlio first boat available, because tlie 3 * do not believe 
that the work of this Bound Table Conference is to result in anj*- 
thiug satisfactory to India. We, however, who have come here 
liave still faith in the British sense of justice, and we trust that, 
no matter what certain sections of the British public may say or 
uTite, the representatives of the three political Parties avIio sit 
io;ind this Table with us come here with open minds, and, after 
hearing us, will be prepared to give what we want; and what we 
want and will be satisfied with is nothing short of Dominion Status 
with safeguards during the transitional period. 

Mr. Chairman, we maintain that safeguards are certainly neces- 
sary durinir the transition period, and particularly in the matter of 
defence. If, however, we are not prepared in the matter of 
defence to take it up immediately, the blame does uft lie so mu'ih 
with us as with the British themselves. We have been taiKing 
•of moujopolies for the last two days. Has it struck my Lord Pern 
that in the case of the commissioned ranks of the army — and there 
are 3.200 commissioned officers — up to 1918 not one single Indian 
had attained the rank of a commissioned officer. Is not that mono- 
poly? And even then, thereafter, since there has been admission 
to Sandhurst, and latterh- elsewhere, the number of Indians in the 
commissioned ranks has not yet reached 100. 

As a business man, I will confine mj-self to those remarks which 
fell from Lord Peel on the subject of vested interests of the European 
communitv in India. He has been answered to a certain extent by 
Dr. Moonje A'esterdai*, and bj’ mj* friend Sir C. P. Eamaswami 
Aij’ar and bj- Mr. iEody to-day. All that I want to impress upon 
this Conference is that if Indians are given the chance they will 
prove themselves worthj- of undertaking any position, that is en- 
trusted to them, and the same will apply to the Army. Let me 
quote but one instance. The Government of India is divided into 
different Departments. There is one Department known as that of 
Education, Lands and Health. Till last year every single superior 
•officer in that Department was an Indian. This year all are Indians 
except one. May I ask the Bight Honourable The Secretary of 
State if he finds any fault with the working of that Department, or 
whether the Department is inferior in its work as compared with 
the other Departments of the Government of India? Sir, it is the 
keeping back of Indians which has helped the European community, 
the European commercial commimity, who, if they have not been 
given monopolies, have been shown preference, which preference 
has resulted in monopolies, as I will try to explain. Dr. Moonje 
and Sir 0. P. Eamaswami Aiyar quoted instances of monopolies 
going back more than a century. I will give you instances of mono- 
Dolies before our eves. About five vears ago the contract which a 

4 * w O 
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• European-owned steamship company enjoyed for the carriage of 
coal irom Calcutta^to Eangoon for the Burmese' railways was about 
to lapse. An Indian shipping company offered to tender, but re- 
^I'V'ed very evasive replies, until one fine day they were told that a 
■ fresh contract had already been entered into, and entered into for tbe 
long space of ten years; but what is more, although Government 
were asked as to the rates at which this contract was placed, to thiS' 
day no answer has been .given. May I ask Bord Peel if that consti- 
tutes a monopoly or not? It is preference but which amounts- 
to a nionopoly. Tha't is not all. Take the case of railway freights. 
That is one sordid history of the Railway Board endeavouring to 
help the importer of non-Indian goods to the detriment of Indians 
enterprise. Take, again, the case of shipping rebates, whicli amounts 
to nothing less than the crushing from the start of any Indian-owned 
steamer company. In a communication by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce it was asserted that European companies had entered intoi 
an agreement with the jute mills of Bengal wbereby the jute mills 
promised not to buy any jute carried on Indian vessels. To make it 
still more difficult, insurance companies, which at that time were- 
mostly non-Indian, raised the rates of insurance premium on jute- 
carried in vessels which were Indian. Is this not a monopoly? Is 
this not undue preference ? This, Sir, is what Indians have'suffered' 
from for all these years. My noble Lord said that tliey were not 
monopolies, but these were vested interests created by skill, by 
energy and by commercial enterprise. I submit that Indians arc 
capable of showing the same skill, the same energy and the same- 
commercial enterprise, given tbe same opportunities. I submit 
these facts, not in a spirit of animosity, but I quote tliein in the hope 
that they will not occur in tbe future. I say India ns ar e^ot given: 
the same opportunities. Blood is thicker than water. An English 
merSEant has ready access to an official. He can settle things very 
easily, if not at the office then at his club over a peg of whisky or a* 
glass of vermouth, whereas the Indian merchant might have to kick 
his heels for days, perhaps for weeks, before he can even gain, 
admission to the room of the English official. There was more of 
this formerly than there is to-day. If that is changed to-day wc- 
owe it to that Secretary of State of illustrious memory, than whom 
no one has done more for India, I mean the late Mr. Edwin Samuel 
Montagu. I must not forget one other item in regard to monopolies. 
Are there not manv instances of regencies during minorities in 
Indian States where the Besident, because he was all-powerful' 
duriim- the minority, has given monopolies to European firms to 
the exclusion of the subjects of the State and of British Indians? 

I am surprised that mv noble Lord is not a-ware of the facts w-hich' 

I have given, and which I could easily multiply, and which he- 
must have known in his capacity as Secrctaiy of State, w'hich high 
position he has held more than once. 

I mentioned Mr. Montagu’s good work for India. T rejoice to 
find that every single Indian present, whenever tlie name of Lord 
Irwin has been mentioned, has applauded it, and rightly so. B'lt. 
yir. rrirae Minister, there is one other name to wlilfii you will 



j ' TMiJ ni" i<i tt'!< 5 Hii'l isi ( I'liiH i tiiHi witli wliicli you will jillow me 
!«. tliuti’'. vi>;i: .'I;, in liiat yon ‘•.■In-lt’d liini for llie oflico of 
S<-. !. t.iTv '«<• Si.tlo !<>! 1 m<M» Mr. AVedowood Heiiii. AA'o 

;»•. I', il." v..ir:h Mi. AVi- rci'o^iiiM' lii? jrooilwill and 

\i.' ;| a’. it l*-:t to lii>r.'<>lt li»' wmiM ^'t> ■I'i far .'!•= lie jio'jsildy 

I Kijld its !':<■ T'.i.iifi-r of h‘ l]'ili[r India ami file Indiati*.. 

ii. •.!;*■ (i.iM ff India l)' ~jiaii Ii it i- i-aid <!i.-tini;fly fliaf. 

•,i; ii.i- .'.I. iiii ••lii‘':ld imi lio 1 1 a II ' Ifl'l ed lilll 

j. iim“> r llie <■ a'.iid of I’at liaimnif . May 1 ii'-I: Imw inneli the 

( o i.nof.i of li;d-.a li.-o « o:.{r:l‘nl< d lowaid*; llie advanrement of 
II.!-.', : l.-» ino lef^r fo an in-fame v.-liie!i oee.nrred in 
Ii d;a !< ■■ !! an ' i.\ 1 do not lliov.- wjietlier if waf; of 

;1 • ii oun :;i-:a’:io. "j v-nctli.o ft v.'a>- wifli llie pernii'-'-ion and 
Jtj.v.Ii ;o.. of •»!;<■ t f ■!% i-i nno III of India, iliat llie f io\‘ernnienf of 
r.. !■ m "I a .-I'-.ila) ijoi.i tlj.* f’l-niral ( !oi eniiii'-nf I’re^^ ,if 
Io.'mI.:*.. v.!iieli ilo'-. l.ioa.Iea- ted l>y tlie flioin-atid. in wliieli. in 
o’.:<; to i:;. 1 1 ;5ie lioy< .e.s nioveiiienf . tliey depri'eati'd every Indian 
c "3/.n)e:, i:il I'liti-i jiT i-e. 1 will ijiioie l.iii one M-ntenee in reo;ird to 
!i:in!.ii;;r. It -ay.' : “ llriti-li lianltiii”- i- the niaiin tay of onr lianhinir 

M -ten.) in Iiidi.i. It provide- wiile smilities and tin* .‘■froiioeist 
M - ju-'y. M'liat ‘diould pt ople in tlii-s eoutifry i':nore flie^e neeiire 
coiiiei:!^ in favour of imieli le-.-; -.talde one-!'*’ — meanin': flieroliy 
Indian i ojieerii''. I- tliaf the way fin* (iovernnn*iif of India propo.'o 
fo advam e tlie etedil of India.' In an-wi-r to fliaf I would say liiat, 
V. lieji India i*- eiitiu-ted wiih her own fiii:inee< ami when she Icnowis 
fiiat *-!ie V. ill have lo hortow money from out‘*ide idunfries, she 
will *.0 maiiaee her finance- that her credit will he very irreafly 
eiiham ed. 

I.i'rd I’l i'l « fiiiiplained that none of the speakers who preeeded him 
made any referem e to ihe devoti*d s<*rvices of Knolishmen who had 
eom* out fo India in the ilifi'eienf .'service.s. Tliere wa.s no oeeasion 
to iio -o. AVe are alway.- prej»ar«>d to admit that linolishmon out 
there have ei*rtainly iriveii of their best. At the .same time (hov 
will admit fliaf India ha- rewarded their services on a scale in 
which no <itlier ••oniitry pays either its Civil Si'rvants or its other 
Services. A|.Min if must not he forpoffeu fliaf India pay.s fo the 
tune of annually in the way of pensions, both civil and 

military, fo Europeans. 

AVhaf do we asl: for S' As Mr. .Tinnah pointed out, we want fo he 
ni:isi»‘r.s in our own house. AVe do not want to roh our European 
friends of fheir vested infeivst.s, hut I would ask this Conference to 
jeiiieiuher that the vested infere.sfs were created hy them when 
Indians had not the phost of a idiance fo come in. Arc wo askinp 
you to do any more than what you are doinp in your own country? 
Take the cinema industry, lleeause you discovered that the British 
cinema film industry was not pettinp alonp as well as it oupht to 
he doiiip, you impo.seil a quota. Then there was another case of 
an electrical comjiany in repard to which you laid down hv law 
that the percentape of shares held hy Britishers must he ii'o less 
than o] per cent., so that its control may rest with you. 
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oxro.>rl,.,l ,ny iiini.. a»,I J «-iII 7 , of mv :mvihwg further. 
All tliut 1 want to iinprt'sH iijmn this Confeienue is' that, if I hare 
inon oiTod to inalco the mn.arhs I li.avo innrlr, it is just in answer 
o j, ril'd I oftl. T ropc.'if. that, they are not made in a spirit of nninius. 
I iiavt? only plat-od heforr; yon aetnal finds, I sincereh” tnist that 
when we po baclv with a eonstitntion wJiieli will help ns politically 
ana cconoimcally, we Indian and EnropeaJi jnerehants will work 
toprotlier sido ov side for the advancement of India and Enirland 
and, coJiseqncntly, of the Empire. 


S7r A/ifmr JJytlari : In view of the fact that most of my "round 
has been covered by the Princes on the Indian States’ Delegation, 
I slionid not have taken any part of your time. Bepresenting, 
however, His Exalted Highness the Nizam, I feel I cannot sit silent, 
but should express in a few minutes the view of the Hyderabad 
State, that we shall not in any way be lagging behind in giving 
finch assistance and help as will bring about a form of government 
which will satisfy Indian aspirations and which will function 
fiuccessfully under the difficult conditions that prevail in India 
to-day. I would merel}' ask the Delegates from British India, who 
have shown such strength of mind and patriotism in meeting here 
in face of so much opposition and contumely, to work for a constitu- 
tion which will ensure a Government, national in every sense but 
■which, hy its stability, will endure, and not merely a constitution 
■which will satisfy for the moment the uninstructed. In the same 
fipirit do I ask the representatives of the British Parliament here 
to-day not to refuse a responsibility to a great Indian federal 
polity within the Empire. Infuse into it the elements that make 
for settled and orderly government, for the preservation of the 
autonomy of the States, and, last but not least, for the adequate 
defence of our frontiers against external aggression. I can assure 
you that in such a case your countrpnen, who have done so much 
for India in the past, will have a uhleome and an honoured place 
in the India of the future. 

T believe that God’s purpose can be read in history. I believe 
that it is not for nothing that this island set in the western seas 
has secured domination over our vast country and has held it for 
150 years. I believe that we are now here to reap the harvest of 
these years of experience and discipline in a greater and more united 
India than our history has ever recorded. 


Sir Chimanlal Setalvad: You, Sir, and other members of the 
British Delegations must have been struck with the unanimity with 
which the Delegates from British India of all groups, of all com- 
munities and of all sections as well as the Indian Princes, have 
•demanded full self-government for India. To the Indian Prmces 
who have so patriotically stood by us our obligations are due, and 
I have every hope that, when we sit down to hammer out a federated 
•constitution for India, the Indian Princes will therein occupy their 
rightful place. 
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I entirely agree witli my friends Mr. Jinnali and Mr. !Fazl-ul- 
TTnq^ — am sorry they are not here for the moment — that in any 
constitution "which you frame the minority communities must he 
made to feel that they are safe. I can assure the minority commu- 
nities that, so far as in us lies, the maprity community "will be able 
to agree to such safeguards as "will satisfj^ them. 

It has been said — "will not mention the name of Lord Peel ; it 
has been mentioned so often before — ^that "we Delegates here have- 
not made sufficient ackno'wledgment of the very good -work done by 
England in India in the depai*tment of education and in various 
other "ways. To my mind it is profitless on the present occasion to 
go into those questions, because one may Avell feel disposed to ask 
•whether it is an achievement of "which anyone can be proud that, 
at the end of 150 years of British rule, the p ercentage of lit erates in 
British India is no more than about 9 per Icent^'u'herearyou "find 
fEat^in'^Indian' ‘ India, in p rogressive States like Mysore, Baroda 
and Travancore,~i^e^jerceiitage is very nearly 90, per cent. Can 
it also be said that in various other matters the achievement has 
been such as commends itself entirely to us? It has been officially 
recognised that many millions of human beings in British India 
exist on insufficient food; they cannot afford more than one meal 
a day. I venture to say you will not find that condition of affairs 
in Indian India. 

It has been said that j'ou ought to go by easy stages, that you 
must not quicken the pace, that you must be satisfied for the present 
with the sort of provincial autonomy reported on by the Statutory 
Commission. When that was mentioned my friend Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru interjected “ Bogus,” and I entirely agree with him in that 
description of the provincial autonomy described by the Statutory 
Commission. Can that provincial autonomy be described as a real 
one under which you will have official Ministers? There would still 
be a large portion of the budget non-votable, and all the Services — 
recruitment, discipline, and so on — would still be in the hands of" 
the Secretary of State. If you call that provincial autonomy you 
may, but I do not call it genuine or real provincial autonomy at all.. 
Those who say “ Go slowly; do not quicken the pace ” are like- 
some parents, who will never realise that the ward is no longer a 
ward but has now become a self-determining adult. Those parents, 
and those politicians who take that -view are sadly mistaken. The- 
ward, who has now become a self-determining adult, is determined 
to have his way, to come into his own, to have the management of 
his own estate in his o"wn hands. It does not do for the guardian to- 
say ” If I hand over your inheritance to you, you may mismanage- 
it, you may manage it inefficiently, and you will commit mistakes.” 
Mr. Prime Minister, we are perfectly conscious that we may commit 
mistakes and that for some time our administration may be com- 
paratively inefficient, but we are determined to go through that 
stage, for we want to come into our own. We may not manage 
things as efficiently as you are doing now, but it is our affair and we- 
want to be allowed to manage it ourselves. 
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it has been said that if vou take a constitution from hero, a full 
-deiucoratk government, the moment that is given, power will ho 
wrested from you, the Delesates who come here, bv the pooMlo 
who have recently created a^ll the trotible in India.* I will not 
repeat the answer given very effectively to that suggestion by mv 
friend ITr. Sastri. You have to make up your mindsVhat you will 
•do. and I beseech the British Delegations to think of the altcVnativcs 
before them and to choose wisely. You can satisfy Indian aspira- 
tions and give power to India in her own affairs, and then, as siuo as 
fate, those people whom you call irresponsible at present, who are 
now creating all the trouble in India, will be the first to come in and 
work that constitution in an ordered manner. On the other baud, 
if you do not do that, you can make up your minds — I do not say 
this as a threat, but with all gravity and with all the emphasis I 
can command — that the future is very black indeed both for Iiulia 
and England. If you do not grant now what Dulia wants, the 
position will be this: you will have to enter into a loiig-diawn 
struggle, increasing every day. You may put down disoider; 
you are bound to put it down, and you will do so; but .at cve-ry 
stacre it will, sooner or later, again break forth with increpfed 
vigour, and you cannot rule 320 million people contimioii'ly by 
force and by 'military power. 

I trust, therefore, you will make a wise choice. You can nuike 
India discontented, which will mean ruination for her and uay 
mean ruination to Ensland, or you can make now a contented India 
which will he the brightest je'wcl in the Empire and its gie.ite-r 
sloiw, and which will enhance the reputation of the Empire wn'i h, 
*with all it- fault', hu' excited lU't only the ailmiiatioii. init 
the envy of the rest of the world. 
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THE GENERAL DISCUSSION— (co7l^m1/e^?). 

Plenary Session, 21st November, 1930. 

Raja Slier Muhammad Khan: Before I begin my speech I 
•welcome the ruling of the Chairman that there should be a time- 
limit of ten minutes, because, as a soldier, I am a man of action, 
not of words.. 

lEr. Prime Minister, as the representative of the Ai*my, and 
"therefore of the classes from which it is drawn, my first and foremost 
duty is to assure you of our steadfast loyalty and unshakable devo- 
-tion to His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor and his Throne. 
TTe are thus ever ready to uphold the cause of the British Common- 
wealth of which India forms an integral part. It is not without 
•considerable diffidence that I have risen to address this gathering, 
•wherein is collected together the intellect, the character and the 
•experience of India and Great Britain. I am, and have been, a 
•soldier, content to serve in the Army to the best of my humble and 
limited capacity, taking pride in the performance of those routine 
-duties which, however monotonous they may appear to civilians, are 
the foundations of true discipline and, through discipline, of 
•character. I believe. Sir, that the great and noble contribution 
which the Army can make, and has made in the past, to the solution 
-of India’s problems is the building up of a strong, self-reliant, 
•vigorous and self-defendent Indian nation, cemented by those bonds 
•of comradeship, professional pride and military discipline which the 
■people of India have always displayed in the liour of greatest glory. 

I am a stranger to politics, ignorant alike of the niceties and 
-subtleties of parliamentary caucus, indifferent to the arts of the 
•demagogue, and impervious to the appeals of self-advertisement. 
My life has been spent on the battlefields, on the snowy peaks of 
Asia Minor and the fertile valley of the Nile, and on the rocks of 
the Frontier, where Sir Abdul Qaiyum owns the land. China, Iraq, 
'Turkey, Egypt and India have been the chief theatres where the 
regiment, to which I have the honour to belong, has fought. I 
•went through the ordeal of the world-wide war, supremely confident 
•of the justice of our cause, and determined to fight for those prin- 
ciples which were so gloriously vindicated on many a battlefield 
•throughout Europe and Asia. Even now, I can picture to myself 
the scene. I can recall the field which seemed covered with poppies 
and call to memory the heroic deeds of thousands of my comi'ades in 
arms who laid down their lives with a smile of supreme satisfaction 
and cheerfully obeyed the call of duty on the inhospitable rocks 
-and inaccessible creeks of the Frontier. "While the politicians 
are busy discussing forms, modes and aspects of the constitution, 
while they are busy with the peimutation and combination of 
policies, programmes and principles, we martial races of India 
guard the Frontier from the incessant raids of the stranger. It is 
the Army which acts as a bulwark against the limitless ambitions 
and boTmdless greed, not only of the Trans-border Frontier people, 
but also of foreign powers.' The long coast-line of Madras and 
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it has been said that if vou take a constitution from here, a full 
.demcoratic government, the moment that is given, power wiU he 
■rrrested from you, the Delesates who come here, by the people 
who have recently created all the trouble in India' I will not 
repeat the answer given very effectively to that suggestion by my 
friend Mr. Sastri. You have to make up your minds what you will 
•do, and I beseech the British Delegations to think of the alternatives 
before them and to choose wiselylT You can satisfv Indian aspira- 
tions and give power to India in her own affairs, and then, as sure as 
fate, those people whom you call irresponsible at present, who are 
now creating all tbe trouble in India, will be the first to come in and 
woi’k that constitution in an ordered manner. On the other liand, 
if you do not do that, you can make up your minds — I do not say 
this as a threat, but with all gravity and with all the emphasis I 
can command — that the future is verj* black indeed both for India 
and England. If you do not grant now what India wants, the 
position will be tbis: you will have to enter into a long-diawu 
struggle, increasing every day. You may pnt down disorder; 
you are bound to put it down, and you will do so; but tit every 
stage it will, sooner or later, again break forth with increased 
vigour, and you cannot rule 320 million people continvou;:!}- hy 
force and by military power. 

I trust, therefore, you will make a wise choice. You can make 
India discontented, which will mean ruination for her and may 
mean ruination to England, or yon can make now a contented India 
which will he the brightest jewel in the Empire and its gienb-yt 
o-lorv, and which will enhance the reputation of (he Empire whn it, 
with all its faults, has e.vcited not only the admiration, but ('wn 
the envy of the rest of the M'orld. 
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THE GENERAL DISCUSSION— (rr7H/;«»cr7). 

Plenary Session, 21st November, 1930. 

Bam Shcr Muhammml Khan: Before I Ijcrriii my speech I 
•welcome the ruling of the Chairman that there should be a time- 
limit of ten minutes, because, as a soldier, I am a man of action, 
not- of words.. 

Hr. Prime Minister, as the representative of the Army, and 
therefore of the classes from which it is drawn, my fir.si and foremost 
• duty is to assure you of our steadfast loyalty and unshaUnble devo- 
'tion to His Imperial Majestv the King-Emperor and his Throne. 
We are thus ever ready to uphold the cause of the British Common- 
wealth of which India forms an itrtegral part. It is not without 
-considerable diffidence that I have risen to address this gathering, 
■wherein is collected together the intellect, the character and the 
•experience of India and Great Britain. I am, and have been, a 
soldier, content to sei-ve in the Army to the best of my humble and 
limited capacity, taking pride in the performance of those routine 
-duties which, however monotonous they may appear to civilians, are 
the foundations of true discipline and, through discipline, of 
character. I believe, Sir, that the great and noble contribution 
which the Army can make, and has made in the past, to the solution 
-of India’s problems is the building up of a strong, self-reliant, 
•vigorous and self-defendent Indian nation, cemented by those bonds 
•of comradeship, professional nride and military discipline which the 
•people of India have always clisplayed in the hour of greatest glory. 

I am a stranger to politics, ignorant alike of the niceties and 
-subtleties of parliamentary caucus, indiflferent to the arts of the 
•demagogue, and impervious to the appeals of self-advertisement. 
3 Iy life has been spent on the battlefields, on the snowy peaks of 
Asia Minor and the fertile valley of the Nile, and on the rocks of 
-the Frontier, where Sir Abdul Qaiyum owns the land. China, Iraq, 
'Tvrrkey, Egypt and India have been the chief theatres where the 
regiment, to which I have the honorir to belong, has fought. I 
went through the ordeal of the world-wide war, supremely confident 
•of the justice of our cause, and determined to fight for those prin- 
ciples which were so gloriously vindicated on many a battlefield 
•throughout Europe and Asia. 'Even now, I can picture to myself 
the scene. I can recall the field which seemed covered with poppies 
and call to 1116111017- the heroic deeds of thousands of my comrades in 
arms who laid down their lives with a smile of supreme satisfaction 
and cheerfully obeyed the call of duty on the inhospitable rocks 
■and inaccessible creeks of the Frontier. "While the politicians 
are busy discussing forms, modes and aspects of the constitution, 
while they are busy with the permutation and combination of 
policies, programme's and principles, we martial races of India 
guard the Frontier from the incessant raids of the stranger. It is 
the Army which acts as a bulwark against the limitless'^ambitions 
and boundless greed, not only of the Trans-border Frontier people, 
"but also of foreign powers. The long coast-line of Madras and 
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1 • I>i-o<oc<ed by the might of the British JTavr. If the 
nf ^ are 'vithdraw-u, even for a dav, the teeming millions 
of ilndras and Bombay n-ould be exposed to the fury ?f^e?s 
which I need not mention. ‘ powers 

necessary to state these facts, as thev are 
ton»KstcntIv Ignored by the framers of constitutions. I beloucr to 
a comnutmtv winch has given a splendid account of itself in^he 
I>ast. Its achievement in the domain of art, culture, learaimr and 
science are engraved in the hearts of those countless millions in 
India who carry on the great tradition of our auscestors. As monu- 
nient.', the record of its achievements is embodied in those great 
lUbtuiiiion? wiicli have stood tlie test of time and are now the 
f^oiindnlion of modern India. The Punjab, the Province to which 
I iime the hoiwxir to lielonff* was ruled' bv tbe 3Jnslims for seven 
ceiiturios, and though it was occupied bv Ranjit Singh and his 
army for the brief space of thirty years, ‘it is, and must remain, 
the coiitre of Muslim activity in India. 

It is the focus of Muslim endeavour, Muslim energy, and Muslim 
cajiaciiy for a practical, orderly and harmpuions life. Xot onlv 
has my Province made great strides in education, hut also there has 
been a renaissance in the rural and urban parts of the Province, 
and I am not exaggerating when I say that modern Punjab has 
risen, like Phoenix, from its ashes, and is showing all the vitality 
and vigour of a martial Province. The Punjab is the shield, 
spearhead and sword-hand of India, and it has won this proud 
title by its a.'sociation with the flower of the British Army in 
every campaign in Asia. I am sure that oui’ most popular 
Governor, Sir Malcolm Hailey, who is fortunately here present, 
will agree with me. It was the Punjabi soldier, with his simple 
life and sturdy spirit, who saved India during the confusion and 
ai-acln* of the Mutiny. The splendid band of fighters, who poured 
into the rich and fertile Gangetic Plains from the defiles of many 
a Punjab hill, rendered services which are recorded in the annaU 
of British endavour in letters of gold. At the beginning of tbe 
War tbe Punjab had about one hundred thousand men of all 
ranks in the Armv. At the close of the War no less than half a 
million had sei-ved with the Colours. The numbei- of fighting men 
raised durin«- the four years of war was rorighly 360,000, more flian 
half the tot^ number raised in India. 

Speaking at Eawalpindi, on February 6th, 1921, His Royal 
Highness tfe Duke of Connaught used these memorable words: 

“ The achievement of the Punjab was indeed remarkable. 
Fven before tbe War the Punjab had a name familiar m the 
military annals of the Empire. But during the War she became 
uVSold word not onlv on account of the number of men 
who joined the Colours but also on account of 
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two ITxislim districts of Eawalpindi and Jlieluni, out of a total 
male population of a quarter of a millioUj sent nearly tliirty 
thousand men with the Colours during the last year of th.e war.^ 

Hr. Prime Minister, I have supplied tliese figures, not in a spirit 
of vaino^lory or self-praise. I have done so because I feel there is a 
possibifitv of our losing sight of tbe fundamental fact that the 
government is a government of men, and a constitution cannot^ be 
manufactured to order. It must be adapted to the _ capacities, 
tradition and environment of each country. I have no desire to 
discuss the political problems which confront you : I do not wish to 
enlarge on either the necessity or the difficulty of Dominion Status. 
Hy point is that our entire scheme of constitution would be a com- 
plete failure unless we make adetjuate provision for the Indian 
Army. If India wants to be a mistress in her own household,^ if she 
is keen on acquiring a status which will ensure her equality with the 
Dominions, the problems of the Aimy must be faced by her with 
courange and candour. The position now is that the number of 
Indians' who have received commissions in His Majesty’s Porces is 
alarmingly low. The one principle which must be kept permanently 
in view is that there should be no duality in the Army. The 
Government has propounded a scheme of duality in the Central 
Government; the Indian Statutory Commission has devised a still 
more complicated and impractical scheme. They recommend the 
maintenance of an Imperial Army and Dominion Army. In my 
humble opinion duality in the Army will disorganise the whole 
machinery of the Army Department. It will produce constant 
friction, breed innumerable troubles, and lead to extravagance and 
even chaos. The Army in India must be one and indivisible. 

Having stated this basic principle, let me deal with some of 
its implications. If India achieves a federal Government, and 
I cannot conceive any other form of Government in such a vast 
country, she will have a national Army, setting the highest stand- 
ards, organising the resources of men and materials and focussing 
her needs through the building up of an efficient and striking 
fighting machine. The national Army must, however, be supple- 
mented by citizen militia or military police maintained by eacli 
federal Province of British India. ‘The powers of the national 
Army over the citizen militia will be varied. There must be co- 
ordination of supervision and control. I cannot contemplate the 
possibility of a citizen militia of each province acting independently 
of others or of the national Army. This would produce chaos and 
disorder. As British Indian States gain in experience, this control 
might be relaxed to some extent. "Whilst it is essential that the 
individuality and freedom of the citizen militia of each Province 
should be maintained intact, it is no less essential that there should 
be supervision by, and co-ordination with, the national Army. The 
national Army must be under a Council, consistino- of the "Viceroy 
Commander-in-Chief and other members of specialised experience^ 
and must he free from the ehh and fioic of 'Assemhly politics. This 
is my conception of the part which the Army will plav in the 
centre as well as in the Provinces of federal India. 
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another problem, which the Eound Table- 

of othceis for the ludmu Ariiir. I am convinced that Loelleut 
mateual exists m India for officers and that if opportunities were 
provided for Indians, the requisite number of officers would have 
been forthcoming in large numbers. If must be admitted that the 
methods adopted hitherto for the supply of officers have not been 
satisfactory. I need not go into details, as these problems were 
discussed exhaustively by the Sandhurst Committee. I am stron«»lv 
of the opinion that an Indian Sandhurst should be created, and 
that the number of commissions to be given to Indians should be 
rapidly increased. It is obvious tbat the rate of advance will 
depend upon numerous factors, and I am not going to lay down 
here the minimum number of years during which the Indian Army 
should be Indianised.” Again, under zeal for Indianisation, we 
must not overlook the important fact tbat not all parts of India 
can produce recruits in sufficient numbers. Wbatever the theorists 
may say about the absence of non-raartial races in India, the 
palpable and vivid realization of the fundamental facts of bisfoiy 
and physical geography, environment and climate, must be l;op‘t 
permanently in view. There are some parts of India where recruits 
of the requisite stamp can he raised. There are other parts whore- 
the absence of martial tradition, the inclemencies of climate and 
the nature of environment and occupation, render efficient sendee- 
impossible. If the Army of IS'ew India is to be efficient, it vnift 
contain the fioicer of its manhood, the cream of societif. It must 
contain men who are determined and prepared to die, and not logi- 
cians to whom mere physical abstractions make greater appeal than 
solid realities. Hence the martial races, and the martial Provinces 
must be specially utilised for the purpose. This seems to me to be 
an indispensable preliminary to any successful experiment in the 
necessary nat’-jnal Army. 

I have not discussed the question of internal organization of the- 
Armv, nor have I dealt with the numerous other problems which 
arise’ out of the subjects -whicb I have sketched. It is unnecessary 
for me to do so, as I think it will be found tbat a Committee of 
Defence, -a’bicb this Conference should establish, will bo the proper 
bodv for the purpose. Such a Committee seems to me to be 
absolutely necessary, as the structure of our constitution -will bo 
sbakv and very unsound until it is based on a practical and efficient 

svste’m of a national Array from tbe common Motherland. 

« 

Mr. Chintamani: Mr. Prime Minister, as a hnmble member of 
tbe Delet^ation from British India, and as almost the last speaker 
from among itd ranks, I deem it my duty and privilege to express 
mv profound and respectful appreciation of the valuable contribution 
wiiicli their Hislmesses the Ruling Princes have made to the succe<= 
of these deliberations. In the future India— a united greater 
India— the part which the Princes have to play will be oven more 
important than that whicb has already fallen to their lot : arid 
‘ipeSin*^ as a Hindu with the traditional revoreuee of my r-ac* mr 
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lute, I express fte conHdent hope that in them tedemtea Indio 
-will find the best of friends, philosophers and guides. 

I ask your permission to express my appreciation of the 
•patient endurance and courtesy with which the members of 
British Delegations have listened without a word of interruption to 
many an unpalatable truth which has been driven home to their 
minds by the speakers from my country. This spirit of discipline, 
-which is but one of the many traits of British character of which 
I am a profound admirer, conveys to us its own lesson, and i trust 
I shall have the good fortune, as previous speakers have had, ot 
being given an equally patient hearing for a few minutes. 

I am not in the least disturbed by the speech of our ex-Secretary 
of State, Lord Peel. I read long years ago that the British Tory 
has a habit of being the most vehement in his protestations just on 
■tlie point of surrenderiiig a hopelessly untenable position. Sir, the 
-accents of Lord Peel were mildness itself compared with^the strident 
utterances of some of his colleagues in his Party, and if I were he 
I should shudder to think of i^at reception would be accorded to 
me by the Churchills and the Beaverbrooks of the Party. ^ I hope. 
Sir, that history will repeat itself, and that the Party of which Lord 
Peel is a shining ornament will not be slow to profit by the example 
of the greatest Tory leader of the last century, Mr. Disraeli, and 
that just as he stole the garments of the Liberal Party and intro- 
duced the Reform Bill in 1867, so it will be with Lord Peel’s Party 
•and that, if the opportunity falls to them, they will not be slow to 
take advantage of the spade work that your Party is now doing in 
•order to confer upon India the gift of self-government. Lord Peel, 
.as the bearer of a great and historic name, may also profit by the 
.example of his great ancestor, who had no hesitation in giving up 
Protection and repealing the Com Laws, that the great-grandson 
•will have no hesitation in realising that to obstruct the political 
•.advance of India is to stand by a lost cause, and that he will be wise 
•in his day if he -will join our ranks and will help us in our advance. 

But one word I shall permit myself to say with regard to his 
•observations on commercial monopolies and the conditions by which 
industrial and commercial advance is guided. As he evidently 
•thinks that there is no injustice or inequality operating ao-ainst 
Indians I J®sire with all respect to make a present to him o'! this 
book the life of the greatest of India’s great industrial captains, 
5*^ an Englishman, Mr. F. R. Harris. If he goes 

illustrations, 

a wealth of detail, that there is justification for the 
•complaints which we utter. 

At the coumimcement of our proceedings I was by no means 
sure whether Lord Reading had come to pray or to curse, and after 
hsteni^ to his speech of yesterday I am stiU left in doubt as to 

•mo^os^lf "sfr ? concrete 

piopqsais. ±Jut, Sir, true to the definition of LiberalicTn 

nu return liom Jnto. He confessed yesterday that he was respon- 
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g|ppr|sf&jri^?xSLi“iHSoH? 

the Liberalism of the greatest of Liberals this or any other^oJ^Sr 
sfr SbTS- ^^If dstone than for the Liberalism o? bis colleague, 

stated a pi-oposition and ennncmted 
RidSg^^^'lfe^sdd^ respectfully beg to bring to the notice of Lord 

*' It is one of the uniform and unfailing rules that guide 
human .ludgment,^ if not at the moment, yet of history,^ that 
r elati on has existed between a nation of superior 
gg gpgw . . a nd. ..one .d£-mferior 'strength',* and'"that relation has 
gone w rong, the re^onsibilily 'for tFe guilt rests upon the 
rather thanjipo^ the weak.” 

Again, and to this I invite his particular attention : 

^ I hold,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ that the capital agent in 
deter mining fi nal l y th e„ question .'^yh^ther. pur_ power in Indf^ 
is of is not to c oiitinue will jbp^ the will of the 240'niilliohs o? 
peppiS'^wEb inhabif^'Indm. TEe’^queTtibn who shall hare 

sunrernA riiTA'iTfiTVidifl is. bv +.1 ir Tn’trs VvF Tierlif. ~nTi~T'nr1{«ii“nivS'e; 
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laws of fact. Our title to be there depends on a first condition, 
that our going there is profitable to the Indian nation, and on a 
second condition, that we can make them see and understand 
it to be profitable,” 

This, Sir, is the true, and should be the guiding, principle, and 
not the latter day imperialistic doctrine which seeks to use what are 
called coloured peoples as the foot-stool, upon which the colourless 
people might build their prosperity and power and rise to fame. 

Sir, it is a great privilege and advantage that this historic Con- 
ference has for its President no less a man than yoiirself, the first 
subject of the Crown, the holder of the greatest office in the Britisfi 
Empire, We Indians have many reasons to be grateful to you. 
Early in your public life rou showed an interest in India and a 
concern for her welfare and progress which led to visit to my 
country and the subsequent publication of the book called The 
AwakSing of India.” Tour sympathy was so 
the Indian National Congress invited you to fill the office of ita 
President in the year 1911, and you expressed your readme to 
flpcent that position hut for domestic political circumstances, which 
&iMe for TC to go. Three yeare Wer rou *0^1 
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mine, because whenever I, m the eserci.e oi 



huli.Di editor, seel induced to j'.iv coin]diinont? to tlu' Government 
os Indin, 1 iind them in '* The (government of Tndin.’ hy T. Kninsny 
Mnellotinld. in which there i*; jdenty of amnuinition with which to 
mahe ntSaeh< on that (iovernment. In (he }>refare to yonr hook 
1 read ; *' India*'^ needs « atint't he met hy an adjtistnu'nt here nnd 
nn aditi^tment theie. They liave to he viewed in their wide .sweep. 
In I'.t'JS. pie<idini: at the Ihiti-'h Gommonwcalth l.ahonr Conference 
in l.ondon von sait'i : “ 1 ho]ie th:it within a peiiod of nmnths ratlier 
than vears there will la* a new llominion added (o (he Common- 
wealth of «on' natimi'5, a Ihoninion *'i amoher rae**. a Pominioti that 
will tind -elf-re-pei t as an e'ln.al within the niitivli f’ominoiiwealth. 
I Veter to India.” And your Party, in lt‘‘dn. on (he eve of the 
eleetion, said — and thi*: is what your Parly is committed to — the 
l.ahonr Partv helieved in th** riirht of (he Indian pi'ople to .self- 
uovevnnioni and self-determination, atid the polii-y of the T<ahonr 
Govetnment wamld he one of rontinnotjs ro-f*peration with them 
with the ('hjeet <'f estahlishinir India at the earlie.sl po«sihlo moment, 
and hv lier eonsent, as an eipial partner with the other memher.s of 
the llritish Commonwealth of Nations. 

Sir, I trust that this Conference, nnirjne and unprecedented^ in 
many w.ay.s, will propose a me.isure that will estahlish a Instiii" 
friendship hotween onr two p-reat nations. It is nc» pond following 
liOrd Tlosohory nnd writing otlieieney on a clean shtte. Kfiieieney 
of administration which does not lead to (he )»rosperi(y, content- 
ment and happiness of the people has no nteaning and no reality. 
After nearly a century and a half of llritish hnreancratic rule in 
India illiteracy is still the hadtre of the trihe. There is poverty 
which a former Secretary of State (he IluUe of Argyll, dcscrihed 
•as poverty worse than any that could he witnessed anywhere in 
Europe, and there is communal tension, there is incapacity for 
military defcime. Eor all these things it is llritish policy and the 
bm-eaucratic sy.elem of government which arc responsible. No 
longer should the Governiuout of India he maintained as what it 
has been called — a despotism of despatch boxes tempered by the 
occasional loss of keys. No longer should rod tape be King and 
sealing wax ifinister. The Government of India can ho a reality 
in the intere.sfs of the people of India ^Yhcn that Government is 
carried on hy the representatives of (hose people, and not hv others 
who may claim to he father, mother nnd guardian, all rolled into 
one. of the uneducated masses. 

If this Conference does not lead to the fruition of India’s most 
legitimate hopes and aspirations. I shudder to think of the future. 
The present system of govermnent stands discredited; there is 
definitely an end of peace in India on the basis of the present system. 
A system which can he maintained only by casting into gaol two 
such noble beings as Jlahatina Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya is a doomed system. I hope that statesmanship — ^whicli 
has been described as the foresight of common sense — ^Yill recognise 
the wisdoni of avoiding a crisis and of solving this problem in a 
friendly spirit. As in the city that has adopted me, Allahahad — 
pardon me. Sir, it is the best city in India — the two sacred rivers. 
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and Muspalinans ami whatovor \v«> may rail oursolvcs — want to be- 
masters in oar own lioa^r. tberr is no tboaobt of disloyalty . e 
do not a*ant to spparatr from the Ilriti^b Kinpirr; we a’ant to live 
within it, and even in those days of nnvnst, if any nioinbor of tlic 
Roval ramilv will come to India. I am quite sure that not only the 
Miissalmans but the ^lahrattas and other Hindus from every Pro- 
vinee will show their loyalty and their love, for the Empire, under 
which they have enjoyed" so many benefits. Wo arc pencr.nlly a law- 
abidiu" people, and althouirh during these forest satyar-rahas some 
little damatre is done, it is done, not with anv object of private 
gain or private profit, but simply to .show that the jieoplo arc 
prote.'ting against a sy.«tein which is grinding them down. 

The Government of llombay have recognised these aspirations 
of the people. They could not support the recommendations made 
by the Simon Commission — and who in India has accepted tho.=e 
recommendations? They have been looked upon ns very reactionary, 
and many people have even refused to look at them. The Govern- 
ment of ilombay have, in their Despatch, shown what .should be the 
future constitution of India, and in this I am very glad to say the 
Government have recognised that India .should be given some 
amount of self-respect by bestowing upon her the j)ower to have 
a partial mastery in her own house. The Government have 
recommended certain reservations and certain safeguards, but 
responsibility at the Centre has been advocated, and tlmt I bring 
to the notice of this Conference, for it is a very important thing. 
A number of peojde say there should be jirovincial autonomy only, 
and that there need not be atvy advance at the Centre. Provincial 
autonomy, as it is called, is our due. We have worked the Montagu- 
Chelnisford lleforms and the dyarchic system, and I may assure 
this Conference that the responsible Ministens who took part in 
its administration will not look at Dyarchy again. Dyarchy has 
been condemned and complete provincial autonomy must be given 
at this time, or else the system will not work. Much has been 
said about the reservation of Law and Order. I do not myself 
see any difficulty there. The Hindus and the Muslims do form 
one people. We have lived together in perfect amity and confidence 
in each other. In the Ilombay Council my Party and the Mussal- 
mans have worked together with almost "one mind. I am quite 
sure that, when provincial autonomy comes, if Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah were made Alinister in charge of Law and Order, 
no Hindu would ever entertain any fear. With pardonable pride 
I may say. Sir, that if I am put in charge of that office of responsi- 
bility my Muhammadan friends will always trust me. Difficulties 
in our domestic affairs can be settled. We "have settled them before, 
and tye shall settle them now. In the .\rmy Hindu-iluhammadnn 
questions never arise. Wlien fighting shoulder to shoulder the 
Hindu is proud to trust a Muhammadan and the liluhanimadan to 
trust a Hindu. When a regiment contains some Hindu and some 
3Iuhammadan companies, the Hindus take part in Muslim festivals 
and the Muhammadans join the HiucHis in their sorrows and share 
in their joys. 
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I should lite to say a feu: irords about the uexr India that is 
taking shape. The youths of the country are taking the moTenient 
+v . .l*eople, looking on the surface only, niav 

^ink that their actmties are mostly political, but that is not true. 
Ihe younger generation is realising that, for the sake of the unity 

India, difterences of caste and creed and race ought to disappear, 
ll^haterer differences there may be bettreen the older people, I am 
quite sure that their children trill come together as friends and 
l^be next generation is going to be something quite 

I have to say something also about the Array, but as time is 
hmited I need not say much. A fe\r tteeks ago I had a talk trith a 
British General and I discussed with him the scheme tvhicli is at 
present in operation as a step in Indianisation. The General agreed 
with me that the present scheme was not satisfactory. He said that 
under that scheme Indian officers would hardly get any training in 
responsibility. I asked him what he vrould recommend, and he said 
that it would be much better if young officers were made lieutenants 
in some of the Indian regiments, and then these young officers 
from Sandhurst and other military colleges could be put imoer them. 
Then it would be easy for them to get military knowledge and to 
imbibe military traditions more quickly than under the present 
system. I am very obliged to H.M. The Maharaja of Patiala for 
■offering help in exactly the same direction. 

I was very agreeably surprised to hear from the speeches of the 
Princes that they are eager to come within the Federation. I had 
not expected that that time would come so quickly. I had expected 
th.nt the Indian Princes would like to form their own confederation 
and then to come into the general scheme after some years of 
■experience. If they are already eager to join the general Federation 
I would not like to stand in their way, although I think that perhaps 
it would he better for the Indian Princes to develop their own 
Indian Chamber of Princes, by forming a Federation of their own, 
and taking up certain problems in which the Rajas and Maharajas 
are interested, and in this way build up a tradition of their own, 
while allowing British India to develop along its own lines. Uto 
development of British India has been all along on the line of a 
unitary system of government.* Devolution is doing its part 
wradu.4ly, and when the provinces are properly developed there 
lill he a time-I am sure this will be v«y f^ort-when Bnttsh 
India and Indian India will be united. We shall then be aide to 
iihow that ihe spirit of amity and friendship that has pena(led 
this Conference has secure foundations, that India is an indivisible 
whole and is determined to he a Nation, determined to take her 
rightful place among the comity of nations. 

Colonel Haskar: Sir, yesterday you expressed 
should he able to finish our proceedings to-day by noon. - 
■^wentv minutes past eleven, you have still got to sam ap* . 

S irvriach^n^ore time to pm upland are enbtled tojiave 
it than any member of any Delegation. 


I must not encroach on 



your time and I shall tiy not to do so. This Conference, if il. has 
not already formerly done so, •will appoint a Committte to consider 
and recommend the principles on which the future Government of 
India should rest. That Committee will report and this Conference 
will examine the suilahility of its recommendations. I'or this 
reason any cx]>res«ion of views at this stage as to how the future 
should he ordered appears to me to ])rejudice the issue or to ho 
at best superfluous. Yet hy the will of this Conference, the 
oppovttinity for a genenil discussion has been extended from day to 
day and from hour to hour. 1 take it. Sir. that the object of the 
general discussion is to bring aboiit a comprehensive attitude of 
mind in this Conference — an attitude of mind which will result 
from every member of this Conference heconiing acquainted with 
the different points of view, to the end that the final conclusions of 
this Conference may he in consonance with the general wish and 
related to the powerful factors which constitute the com])lex 
problem with which India and England are to-day confronted. 

ilay I, with your permission, trace for a moment the genesis of 
this Conference to a point of time anterior to Sir .lobn Simon’s 
recommendation, and cojicurrently express my view of the reasons 
which invest this Conference with such tremendous importance. 
The conditions which led to the Government of India Act of 1919, 
I submit, had already come into existence forty-five years before, 
and so it was that in 1SS5 the foundation was laid of the Indian 
National Congress at the instance of no less a person than Lord 
Dufi'erin, then Viceroy of India. The conditions which led to the 
Eeforms of 1919 had also been so created. By the Government of 
India Act of 1919 il was provided that, after the Keforms had been 
in operation for ten years, an enquiry would he held in regard to 
certain specified issues. When England made this provision, it 
consciously desired to review the result of the big experiment it 
was launching. But subconsciously, I submit, by that very 
provision it brought on record the fact that the experiment it was 
trying, bold though it was, did not cover all the factors of the 
problem which it had set out to solve. In the inner consciousness 
of England there was the feeling that the Act of 1919 had ignored 
the existence of the Indian States. This phase of the problem has 
obtruded itself since on the attention both of the British Government 
and of the people of British India. But I must pass on to the 
operations of the Act of 1919 and show how the existing unhappy 
conditions in India are the consequence of that Act. In British. 
India that Act created an appetite which grew, and has gro\\Ti hv 
what it fed on. Sir, it has been remarked that the present conditions 
in India constitute a problem of British India, I beg to submit 
that the problem of British India is also the problem of the Indian 
States, because the conditions that have arisen in India are ever-y 
day in a greater measure affecting the Indian States. It has been 
said that the problem of India is a racial problem. It may or mav 
not he so. I believe that it is so to a considerable extent on account 
of the relative position of the Englishman and the Indian in India. 
"Whether that position has existed hy design, or in consequence of 
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.he Government of India, or in spite of it, is not tlie point That it 
find ^ Englishman search^is heart and 

q"es^io». hovT he would feel if the position 
th1?o. 'f “ England his position became some- 

T?n?® position of the Indian is in his own home. 

But whether fundamentally the problem is a racial problem or 
not, IS it not m a deeper sense a human problem,? I do not think 
It IS anv matter for wonder that every Indian— Prince or peasant- 
should, in consequence of the conditions which have prevailed for 
certai^y a period of 60 years counting back to 18T0, feel, and feel 
strongly, that he might be saved from his friends. I submit, 
therefore, that the problem of India may be viewed as a problem of 
human nature, and let no doctrinaire considerations obsc>ire the 
view. 

I promised to explain how the present position in India i.s due to 
the Reforms of 1919, I do not propose to review the legislation of 
the last ten years to illustrate how that legislation has adversely 
affected the rights of the States in many ways, or how it has given 
rise to the feeling in British India that measures can be carried, 
which the country feels are opposed to its interests. I shall choose 
only one example. Take the fixation of the exchange ratio at 
Is. 6d. It was a measure which was carried, I need not recall the 
well-known circumstances in which it was carried. It was a measure 
which affected British India and the States alike. India may well 
wonder how a measure, to which there’ was such strong and deep- 
rooted opposition, could be carried against the wishes of tbo 
•country. In any case the States did not even have the opportunity 
of expressing in any proper sphere — and such a sphere does not 
•even exist to-day — and of joining the chorus. of disapproval against 
that measure. It may therefore be said to the credit of the Eeforms 
•of 1919 and the Government of India Act of that year that tlicy 
have served the very useful purpose of enabling India, British India 
and the States, to determine what radical changes are necessary in 
her constitution for the safeguard of her vital interests. This one 
illustration alone sliould suffice to explain, firstl}*, British Intnn s 
erv for the transfer of res p onsi bility at_the Centre and, secondh, 
the anxiety af~airStat e3 t.hat3iL3gatter5_gg^dffecl4hc.nj^ and_ 

Britisin53mi^com5^n,3Hi3^1*-^^^ ^ 

framing aiad execution of policies. 

Surprise has been expressed in various quarters that the States 
have shown a readiness to federate with British India, even Ibougb, 
until the other day., they alway.s maintained that they and 
India mutually should have no concern with 
surprise is to me truly amazing. Is the attitude of 
the^ direct logical consequence of the Reforms of 1919 and tbc 
aftermath of those Reforms? 

While on this point I should like to offer two further olveiva- 
fPliD flr't IQ ns I have said, that the conditions in JSriti-h 
Mia ™n’ Briii A Mu alone; tl.,. 

Sitirte as uadi the problem of the States. The other .s that, .! 
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tlie States whole-heartedly support the demands of British India, if 
they desire to unite with' British India in a Federation which will 
rest upon their vital and fundamental rights being recognised, they 
do so, not to gain any exclusive advantage for themselves, but with 
■the object of keeping* the Empire whole and entire. They do so out 
ol their loyalty to the King-Emperor. They are once again doing for 
England what they did in 1S5T, namely, coming to England’s 
rescue. In just that lies the true inwardness of the attitude which 
the States are taking to-day. They are desirous of restoring peace 
and contentment to their unhappy country and of rehabilitating 
the honour of England in India. If the unitary form of govern- 
ment remains, I doubt very much if England will feel the confi- 
dence to concede to India all that India is asking. If the States 
come in, and there is a federal form' of government, I am sure that 
that fact would inspire England with sufficient confidence to entrust 
to India the management of her own affairs. 

What belter can England ask of Providence than a united and 
contented India behind her, to face with her all the risks of the 
future and to help her in solving her many domestic problems? A 
united India, I believe, has been the goal and the ideal of England 
in India, and the States have come along to make the realisation of 
that ideal possible. They are asking England to put the coping 
stone on the magnificent edifice which she has raised in India, and, 
indeed, by consenting to let the people of India manage the affairs 
of their country according to their own genius, they are enabling 
England to win the blessings of the 320.000.000 men and women of 
India, who, according to their faith in Kismet, actually believe 
that the day of their deliverance is now dawning. 

H.H. The Aga Khan: 3Ir. Prime Minister, I did not intend 
speaking here either to-day or at any stage of these proceedings, 
but some of the members of the British India Delegation have 
told me, as recently as last nisht and this morning, that it was my 
duty to express my views. I have come quite unprepared, but 
the best preparation of all has been the proceedings of this 
Conference. You, Sir, and the British representatives of the three 
Pai'ties of the State have heard practically every school of Indian 
thought. From the Hindus to the Muslims, coming down across the 
centre, nearly every school has spoken. Their Highnesses, the 
Princes, have spoken. If we eliminate all differences. th.ere_is_ on. 
0 .ne point complete,. unanim^^. We all ask for a full measure of 
seH-governmeut^ I think, as Chairman of the British India Dele- 
gation, working in co-operation with the two other Delegations. I 
can say that we are all unitedly asking for that. "We ask you to 
promise us the framework. If the picture that we are to pairt on 
it is unsatisfactory* to any of the important minorities, or to the 
Princes, or to a small section of the minorities, we will try asain — 
and if we fail we will try again : and we will continue trying till 
we produce something that will be generally satisfactory.' I, for 
one. am particularly anxious that it shall he in a form which will 
ensure that, not only every Indian minority, but the British com- 
RO-CKD TABLE r., 
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inei-cial element in India shall he satisfied that their interests are 
sa:re. in otir hands. As to. the interests of this country j a united 
India could ofter her a far greater security as to her commercial 
interests than an3’'thing she has at present; could offer her a long- 
dated treaty on the lines of the German-Ilussian Treaty of 1904. 
For many years that would ensiu’e your commerce fair and equit- 
able treatment, and that would give your people a sense of security. 
The same applies to debt and to ather interests, which would be 
infinitely safer than merely relying, as at present, on the strength 
of this country and not on a consented agreement with India. 

Hr. Prime ilinister, there is no reason why, if we can produce 
a ledej’al scheme that U'ill please the Princes, that will please the 
Hindus, that will please the Muslims, that will please the smaller 
minorities and that will satisfy all the legitimate commercial 
interests, and at the same time for a period reserve certain objects, 
there is no reason why we should not at this moment start on 
the basis of full self-government and responsibility. 

Chairmiiji : Tour Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is now 
my task to conclude this part of our proceedings, and in doing 
so it is my duty to tr}' and suiwey the field as it is at the present 
momenl. Of course, the very fii'st thing that enters into one’s mind, 
and remains in one’s mind with growing, strength, is the simple 
objective fact that we are all here together. It has never happened 
before. This surely is a union of India sitting at the council table, 
not onlr with the Brifich Government, hut with the British ParJia- 
meiit — the Hritish Parliament represented by members of the House 
of Lords, by ineuibers of the House of Commons, and by members of 
the Government in existence for the time being. My Indian friends, 
those of you with a keen and lively imagination, when I wrote those 
things that were going to satisfy the heart of my well-armed friend, 
Mr. Chintamani, did you ever imagine that this would have 
happened under those circumstances and in such a brief space of 
time? Do remember this, that the first thing you have to do 
regarding this Conference is to assure yourselves that we have 
reached a milestone that indicates a different future from what the 
past has been. 

I said to vou, wben you elected me to this Chair at the begin- 
nino-, that you were doing me a very great honour. The sense of 
that honour has grown from hour to hour and from day to day. 
This is not only 'an historic Conference in the sense in which I 
have used the word, but it is historic in other senses that ought to 
put pi-ide into the hearts of ever^* one of you here. You have listen- 
ed to those magnificent speeches, so full of promise, of the Princes. 
Ton have listened to speeches, and it is impossible for me to indivi- 
dualise and particularise them, from representatives of practically 
everv interest. eveiT community, every differing group m India. 
You have done' moreV ' You have listened to a charming new voice, 
which, in itself, marks something great and something most sipmft- 
cant in the evolution of Indian self-govemment, the voice of tbe 
women of India. 
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Tliis, then, is a recognition of status. This recognition made 
here never can be departed from. It is impossible to go back, to 
pass a pen through the last four or five days and to declare in any 
man’s vanity that it never existed. It has been born in order to 
develop. T7e have listened to remarkable speeches, speeches dis- 
playing the mind of India, speeches when differences were declared, 
not meant to send us all away, you home to India, we back to the 
House of Commons, full of despair, but speeches which were meant, 
and must be taken to mean, to bring us face to face with facts in 
order that those facts may be overcome and fitted into a system of 
agreement. And, my Indian colleagues, do remember this. This 
is a small place ; we are few ; but we have not been your only audi- 
ence. Tou have spoken to the great audience of the British public 
outside. Hr. Sastri, in pursuance of that honourable character 
which has always been his, told you quite candidly that he had 
changed his opinion. Mr. Sastri, you are not the only man who has 
changed his opinion within the last few days. We want opinions to 
change, not in fundamentals, not in aspirations, not in ideals, not 
in those great basic human claims ; but we want opinions to change 
in this sense, that every new fact brought before us challenges us to 
accommodate it in the practical systems which I hope we are going 
to construct before we leave this Table. 

There has been a great influence on public opinion here by your 
speeches. Every time you spoke you have had effect. Our friends 
■opposite, who belong to the minorities, and who feel, I dare say— 
not only say but feel — that they are minorities, I give you this word 
of cheer and this word of comfort : the case you have put up has 
not fallen on deaf ears. 

Another observation I want to make is this. The speeches have 
not stated problems for the purpose of debate; we have gone past 
all that. We are not here to debate ; we are here for action. Every 
one of you who has been in politics — and I dare say some of you 
will be a little more in the centre before you depart from this life — 
will, I think, before you go from here have a new angle from which 
to consider politics, the sort of angle that my honourable friends by 
me and myself have had to occupy, the angle of the responsible man 
whose problem is to relate the “is” to the “is to be ”, and to 
create in the “is ”, from the vital strength that it gets from the 
“ is to be an evolution which will work itself out in accordance 
with the laws of its own being. It is not for us here to be recorders 
of what happened in 1800. We are not the recoi’ders of the past. 
We are the custodians of the future. The policies of 1800, pursued 
by us and by every other nation, were pretty much the same. The 
policy of 1930 is to depend upon the situation which has been 
created by the passing of the years since then. That is the next 
important thing that we have to consider in our work. 

I hear it sometimes said that, somehow or other, some group or 
other wishes to go back upon what has been said and what has 
been accepted by you as pledges between, say. 1917 and this 
moment. That is not true. The Government accepts everything 

g’s 
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that has been officially said. This Conference Las been called 
because xre accept it. This Conference at its meetings Tvill Lave 
proof that vre mean to cawy it out. We Lave to face— and again I 
think of speecLes delivered from tLe section of tLe Conference im- 
mediately in front of me — we Lave to face practical requirements. 
I do not like tLat word “ difficult because wLen a man savs he 
is in difficulties Le always implies^ to some extent, that he is over- 
come. But there are two types of mind and two classes of men 
who never can face difficulties with success. The first type and the 
first class is the man who, when he comes up against a difficultv, 
imagines either that it is not there at all, or that he can jump over 
it without any trouble. He comes a cropper. The other tvpe of 
man, who is equally ineffective, is the man who says, “ Oh ! there’s 
a difficulty. Let us stop oui* pilgrimage. The road is blocked. It 
is not our home, but we cannot go home. Let us pitch our camp in 
front of the difficulty.” He is no good. Neither of these types is 
of any use. The man of practical action, the type of man and the 
type of mind that is going to serve both India and this country with 
success and with honour and be a blessing to both, is the tj’pe of 
man who says ; Yes, there is a difficulty. Come on, let’s get over 
it.” That is the spirit in which we approach the problems before 
us. We have precisely the same sort of problem which, although 
different in its content— very, very different in its content — but the 
same type of problem, the same class of problem both in thinking 
and practical action, which we had to face the other day at the 
Imperial Conference. 1926 made a great declaration. 1930 had to 
put a content into that declaration. That is the position in which 
we are all here at this present moment. 


As one of the speakers this moniing said, our friend in front, 
government is a government of men, and constitutions cannot be 
made to order. Constitutions are not made at firesides. _ May I, 
with due respect, as one who belongs to the same fraternity , ^who 
honours the fraternity, but knows its weakness, add that neither 
can constitutions be made in the editorial offices of newspapers. 
I include myself in that. What we have to do, as men of 
knowledge, men of experience, men who have thought out 
problems, is to come and sit together, full of the faith, as a m‘e- 
liminary necessity, that we can find our way through, and that 
when we have found our way through we shall feel proud of out 
action, and will see our action fructify in the peace and the i).nppa- 
ness of OUT people. 

What has emerged from this.*> I say first of all that stati^ has 
emerged. We are here altogether— Princes, British Indians 
Hindus, Muhammadans, the minorities grouped in their v.anous 
sub-divisions, some with great grievances, some w^h less 
but yet, very considerable grievances— some like Burma, who.e ca.e 
we ‘ihall have to consider before this Conference 
Here we are altogether— my friend Sapru. myself, <>".5 ^ 

there all at the same Table, working at the same problem, In tene 
way. ^.jorins fte saMa teJom 

taking to ourselves, quite rightly, the full right of criticising, 
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objecting, negotiating^ bargaining .and accepting finally, or reject- 
ing. I repeat, tbat is a gain wbicb is marked by tbe meeting of 
this Conference. Let it be noted tbat it is not static ; it is not for 
this time only. This bas established a relationsbi]^ of active co- 
operation between us, in wbicb j'our part is as conspicuous as ours. 

A second thing is this. Tbe speeches have been extraordinarily 
practical in their character. There is another word I do not like — 
that this subject shall be “ resei'ved ” and that subject shall be 
“ reserved ”. That seems to imply the idea that we are sitting here, 
anfi that we are wishing to exercise a control merely in relation to 
ourselves and not in relation to you. The problem of the reserved 
subjects — and every speaker has said that that problem must be 
faced — ^is a problem of how things are to be fitted into the condi- 
tions which exist to-day; not to stabilise and ossify these con- 
ditions, but as practical men who know perfectly well that within 
six weeks of our agreement you will have to bear responsibilities for 
it and we will have to bear responsibilities for it. You will have to 
go and face public opinion in India. You will have to go and face 
agitation in India. You will have probably to go and face those 
black flags which bade you God speed, and may be displayed again 
in order to give you India’s welcome. So shall we. So shall this 
country, ill I saj’ is this : that as practical men we must face those 
facts, and in the agreement we make give them a place. It is not 
reselling ; it is not withholding ; it is not withdrawing ; it is this : 
it is an honest studv. ns between responsible men and responsible 
men, of the facts relating to the conditions in India and the facts 
relating to public opinion here for the time being. ^Ve have to 
recognise the objective nature of our task, not merely its subjective 
nature. 

This is another point. The declaration of the Princes has 
revolutionised the situation. Supposing we had met here without 
the Princes, supposing the Princes had come and had said nothing, 
or supposing they had said, ” "We are here merely as spectators.” 
What a different situation would have presented itself to us! The 
Princes saying what they have said has at once not only opened 
our vision, not only cheered our hearts, not only let us lift up our 
eyes and see a glowing horizon, but has simplified our duties. The 
Princes have given a most substantial contribution in opening up 
the way to a really united federated India. 

The final point that I need mention in this connection is this. 
We have made a great contribution here, you have made a great 
contribution, to the style of the architecture of the constitution. 
I had an Indian illustration in my mind. I do not think I will 
give it. You know, I have wandered up and down India, I have 
seen your beautiful old architecture. Under its walls and standing 
in its shadows, I have tried to pour out my Western — ^prejudices 
shall I call them? — ^not exactly, because I do not think they are 
prejudices, but my Western upbringing — and I have been able 
to^ revel in that extraordinary blossoming of the artistic Indian 
mind. Style of architecture, my friends. — ^remember this — ^has a 
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great controlling uiflueuce on the mind that abides 'trith it. Give 
us a constitution which is crude and alien in its construction, and 
It will not help us. Give us a constitution which is in accordance 
with experience, which has become jiart and parcel of vour spiritual 
houghts, and that will help you. And the contribution I make 
to the style of the architecture of your constitution is this. The 
most chaiacteristic foundation of oiii* coniiiion Aiyan civilisation, 
of our conunou Aryan social order, is the family. The family, as the 
Begum said yesterday, united in the village, the village united in 
the district and so on — India a Federation, a Federation which is 
flexible, a Federation which meets the historical inheritance you 
have all got in so far as it is wortliy to be carried into the future, a 
Federation which enables mergings to take place, a Federation 
which embodies in itself the authority of the State and the liberty 
of the individual: the superiority of the combination, and homage 
at the same time to rhe containing smaller co-ordinating groups 
within the Federation: that is in accordance, I think, bot£ with 
the Indian genius and the British genius, because as a matter of 
fact, in our fundamentals we drink at the same historical fountains 
and are refreshed by the same historical reminiscences. 

TTith regard to the practical points, I have a series here which 
I have taken down. They are not systematic; please do not 
criticise them as that. They are casual. I took them down from 
the speeches as they were being delivered, not by any of us, but 
by you. "What will be the nature of the component units which are 
to tie fitted into a scheme of federation? "What will he the nature 
of the central co-ordiuating structure? T^Tiat will be the relations 
of this stiuctiire to the Provinces? Wbat will be the relations of it 
lo the States? What provisions will be made to secure the willing 
co-operation of the minorities and the special interests? What 
will be the subjects with which the general structure will deal, and 
in general what should be its powers, functions and responsibilities .* 

Good debating speeches are not going to carry us over those 
problems and provide an answer to them. I always deligM in 
listeninir to my verv nimble Indian friends when they are in debate, 
and I must confess to a sin on my own part; I love to take part- 
in them. But that is not for here and now. Your problem and 
mv problejn is to sit down together and supply practical answers 
to those questions, which can be embodied in an Act of Parliament. 


This constitution, this Federation, or whatever it may be, must 
meet two fundamental requirements. In the first place, it must 
work. There is no good producing a conshtutiqn which will 
not work. That will not get you out of your difficulties and will not 
eet us out of ours. The other point is this: the constitution must 
evolve You are not in a position here to produce a static 

constitution that your grandsons and your great-grandsons and 

great-great-grandsons will worship as though it was one . 
sacred inhentauces. Therefore, the constitution 
constitution must evolve. It must be a continuing thing, and in 
the evolvincr Indian opinion and Indian experience mu=,t be the 
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more important initiaiinjr power. That is the history, as a matter 
of fact, of all the constitntions of our Dominions. In saying what 
I have said I am not asking you to take up any special position at 
all. Look at the history ot our evolving Dominions and you will 
find that they had ardent men in the days of the evolution, cursing, 
swearing, going to jn’isou. hoasting that they had been in prison. 
It all had to hc'^ gone through. These things, although we may say 
it in our rashness and our thoughtlessness, are really not the acts 
of man. They are the things that ore inevitable in relation to the 
great fundamental laws which govern the life and provide for 
the changes in the life of the world, and nobody knows it better 
than the great Hindu and Huhammadan philosophers. Ton have 
to apply this to our procedure. We arc not hard-headed business 
men always counting material gains. Xo. the politician is different 
from that. The politician has to have liis spiritual draughts in 
order to enable him to be practical in his political proposals. I 
want you to remember that in your negotiations, and I hope we will 
still more. 

That is all I need say. Final words will have to be reserved for 
final meetings. Detween final meetings and this is the hone.^t, 
laborious thinking, considering and pondering of the problems in 
front of us. Leaving the Chair, as I shall now proceed to do to-day, 
I only leave it so that somebody else may go into some other chair, 
and this Plenary Conloicnce may resolve "into Committees. .\11 I 
con say of lljat is that in the worth of those Committees you Jiave the 
best will, not only of His Majesty’s Government but of the British 
Parliament, House of Lords and House of Commons together. We 
shall wait with expectation, a little bit anxious perhaps, as I am 
sure you will be. with perhaps a little anxiety, hut all the same with 
expectation and in the hope that, as a result of the work of those 
Committees, we shall he able in our final meetings to register agree- 
ment whieli will send you back to India happy men. powerful men, 
men able to face your difficulties, and which will give us a chance of 
doing the same thing here, and which above all will enable both 
of ns to go onr various ways with the friendship which unites us 
strengthened and the desire to co-operate which is still with ns 
amplified enormously beyond what it is at the present moment. 
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BURMA. 


UlSCUSHON IN llIE COMJUTTEE OF WHOLE Co^-FEEEI^CE flST 
JJECEJIBER, 1930) OX THE QuESTIOX OF THE SePAEATIOX OF BtJEAIA 
FEOJI^-DIA, 'WHICH PRECEDED THE SETTIXG TTP OF SuB-CoMMITTEE 
"O' rv {see Paragraph 6 op Introdtjctort I^ote, Page 3). 

Mr. Ba Pe: Mr. Prime Minister, tke question of Burma is for 
us a very simple one. The question whether Burma should remain 
within the Indian Empire or not is, for me, a question for the 
Burmese people to decide. The people of India support the 
principle of self-determination, and the people of Burma irish to 
see the same principle applied to them. I do not expect my Indian 
friends will in any way seek to deny us the privilege for wliich they 
themselves ask. 


The question has been thoroughly discussed all over Burma. As 
a matter of fact, Burma came into the Indian Empire* by a mere 
accident, and against the wishes of the Indian peo^e and -without 
the ^consent of the people of Burma. I say that it came into the 
Indian Empire against the irishes of the people of India because 
the Indian National Congress in 1885 passed a resolution opposing 
the inclusion of Burma in the Indian Empire, and the people of 
Burma were never consulted as to whether they would care to be in 
and to remain in the Indian Empire. 

However, the question was raised from time to time and came 
to a head in 1917, when Parliament made its historic pronounce- 
ment promising responsible self-government to the Indian Empire. 
A deputation was sent from Burma to Calcutta to see Mr. Montagu 
when he was in India, and he was asked by this deputation to 
separate Burma from India. Later on, when the Government of 
India Bill was before Parliament in 1919, another deputation was 
sent, this time to this country, asking for the same thin^ Unfor- 
tunately, instead of framing a new constitution for Burma in 
accordance with the wishes of the people of Burma, the then 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Reginald Craddock, framed a very 
reactionary scheme. The whole country was against that scheme, 
and a^ain a deputation was sent to this country. The ultimate 
result °was that the reactionary scheme of Sir Reginald Craddock 
was smashed, and, fearing there would be delay in giving the 
Reforms, Burma was included in the Indian Empire again as a 


major Province. 

Since then, the feeling of the country has been to press for the 
same thing, namely the separation of Burma from Mia, and a 
series of important events took place in Burma. In the meantime 
fo 1928 what is Imown as the All Parties Conference in India laid 
down a verv important principle which m in f ™ 

wishes of the people of Burma. In the Report of the All Parties 
Conference occurs this verj* significant passage : 
that the two most important considerations m le-arrangii^ 
Provinces are the linguistic principle and the wishes of the majority 
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yi the peuple. A tliird consideration, though not of the same 
importance, is administrative convenience, which would include the 
gecgraphical position, the economic resources and the financial 
stahiiitv of the area concerned. But adtuinistrative convenience is 
often a’matter «)f arrangement and must as a rule how to the wishes 
of the peojde.'* Tiie wishes of the jieople of Burma arc that Burma 
.should he separated from India and according to the principles laid 
down hy Indian leaders Burma is entitled to that. 

Btiirna has been snltering for variotis reasons. As is well known 
to the Indian people, we have nothing in common with them. 
Our race belongs to quite a different stock ; we are more ilongolian 
than Aryan. We have .customs and manners which arc quite 
different from those of India, and our women arc quite as free as 
any women in this country, if not more so. Literacy in Burma 
is very high; in fact, the same Lieutenaut-Governor of Burma, 
Sir Beginiud Craddock — who is not a true Burman, hy the way — 
said tlmt Burma ofTcro<l a veiy- good ground for experiment in 
democratic institutions. I will quote his exact words. ITe said : 
“ There are feature.^ in the social .system of Burma which mark it 
out as prinu} lacir a more promi.sing soil for the intn'duciion of 
electoral institutions than can be found in India. The widely 
diffused primary education already mentioned, the emancipated 
condition of women, the freedom from violent religious antipathies, 
the great tolerance of the Buddhist religion, the ahsence of a landed 
aristocracy, of caste distinctions, and of hereditary occupations — all 
thes^ are* factors mImcIj tell .strongly in favour of the tiltimate 
sueecss of democratic institutions. The great development of 
Co-operative Credit Societies and their allied association.*; is the 
strongest proof that the organisation of local self-government in 
rural Burma has been most unduly deferred, and is one of the most 
pressing wants of our administration.” We feel tliat with all these 
conditions we are not getting so advanced a form of government 
as we sho\ild have, and in the meantime we find that as a part of 
the Indian Empire our own national status i.s disappearing 
altogether. We are known as St.atutory Indians and we do not 
like to be called Indians, not because we are anti-Indian but 
because we do not want the Burmese race to disappear from the 
earth. I hope that feeling will be appreciated by all. 

When Sir John Simon and liis colleagues visited Burma, in the 
course of his investigations Sir John put a very pointed question 
to the seven members of the Burma Legisla‘tive Council who 
co-operated with the Commission. He asked those members 
whether the feeling in favour of the separation of Burma from 
India was still strong in Burma, and whether, if a resolution in 
favour of it was moved before the Burma Legislative Council, it 
would he carried. Out of those seven members, six answered in the 
aflSrmative; the seventh, who represented an Indian constituenev, 
doubted whether it would he c.'irried. I raised the question in the 

^ ^ ^ moving a motion to that effect, 

which was earned unanimously, thus testifying that it was the 
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sllOTlld be 

separated from India vrithout anj further delay. 

Indian Statutory Commission u-as pub- 
iisJied, the people of Burma \reIcomed the recommendation to 
neparate Burma from India. After that, the present Governor of 
Burma wished to Imow whether Burma still held the view that it 
suouid be separated from India, and he wanted it to be tested in 
the Burma Legislative Council. Another resolution to the same 
eftect '.^-as accordingly moved, and was carried without a division, 
stowing that we sull hold to the view that we should be separated 
from India. ^ 


^ow, why do we v.-ant to be separated from India? As I 
have already said, conditions in Burma are verv favourable for 
u gieat advpce in democratic institutions. We want to he a 
separate entity, enjoying the fullest measure of self-government 
oil an equal rooting with the other self-governing llominious, and 
ot course under the same Crown. That being oar aiiu, we waiit 
to get away from India as early os possible. The point where 
the Indians will^ be interested is this. What, after separation, 
will be the position :■( Indians in Burma? ITow wfii their 
interests be looked after by the new Government of Btirmn? 

In the first place, we have no such thing as communal, religious 
or caste questions in Burma : all the communities there live very 
cordially and amicably together. In fact, it will be a sinqirise 
to most of those who have not studied the Burmese question to 
learn that only lately, last October, when we had to return three 
-members to the Legislative Assembly and one to the Council of 
State, tiue candidate for the Legislative Asscndily. who w.as a 
Parsce, not a Buvmau. was returned by a large majority of Burmese 
votes, while for the Council of State the gentleman returned wa^ 
a Jluharamadan. who was aUo returned by Burmese votes. This 
shows that the people of Burma do not look at race, religion or 
colour, but at the merits of the people they choose. Tlmt has 
been tlio case with luy old friend Mr. de Glanyille. who is the 
leader of the Independent Party, which consists of Burmanj 
and members of other races, thus showing that race, colour and 
creed are no bar to leadership in Burma. We have not the acute 
problem of communal, racial or minority antagonism in Burnia, 
vet for the safety of minorities we are prepared to do all that 
lies in our power to devise ways and mevons to protect their 


interests. , 

The next point about which the Indians yrould like to know 
would be the financial adjustment between India and 
I do not k-now whether this Conference can go into the oemils, 
but it seems to me a matter for further inquiry by a special Com- 


mittee. 

The third point 
tries. As far as po; 
Burma. India want 
and we want things 


is the trade relations between the two coun- 
:«ible we want free trade between Tnum anrt 
s' our rice, our oil, our teak n.nd otber tnnVr, 
from India. Burma requires nmnufactureu 
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goods from India, and it is in the interest of both countries 
not to raise tariff walls against each other. We must live peace- 
fully together and devise ways and means for onr mntnal benefit. 
I do not see any difficulty in that direction. 

On the whole, the people of Burma are satisfied that Burma 
should be separated from India without any further delay, pro- 
viding for the minorities safeguards either in the constitution 
itself or in the Instructions to the Governor, whichever may be 
found best to meet the case, and also making reasonable financial 
adiustments as between India and Burma, and having a Trade 
Convention between the two countries. On these terms I believe 
no obiection can be raised to otur proposal. 

The next question with regard to separation is this. The 
Indian question will be settled by this Conference, and India 
will have a new constitution in due course. It will be a very 
undesirable thing for Burma to have a constitution later than 
India; she must have one at the same time if possible. For 
that we shall have to work out the financial relations, the trade 
relations and so on, and we must start work now. Instead of 
sending a Commission to Burma to raise the same old questions 
that were raised by the Simon Commission when it visited our 
country, we think it would be better to have another Conference 
in London, to which would be invited representatives of the 
various parties and interests in Burma — some 15 to 20 in all — 
who would srit here as this Conference sits with the representatives 
of the British Government. That would economise time, avoid 
trouble, and be more conducive to the peaceful working out of a 
constitiition for Burma. 

I think I have touched on all the important points which I 
ought to deal with here. I need not go into further details now, 
but if necessary I am in a position to supply further information. 

I hope my Indian friends will help us in our request for an early 
settlement of the question of the separation of Burma from India. 

Mr. Chintamani; I desire to say at the outset that, as an 
Indian, the point of view from which I look at the question of 
the separation of Burma is this, that the will of the people of 
Burma should be the sole determining factor in the settlement of 
the question. If I looked at it- from any other point of view — ^if 
I thought that the interests of India would be jeopardised by the 
separation of Burma, and therefore that the interests or the will 

of Burma should be subordinated to the interests of India ^I 

should be guilty of the same mistake and the same injustice of 
which we accuse the Imperialists of this country when they proceed 
to grab the territories of other peoples. 

I am glad that the last speaker gave prominence to the resolu- 
tion passed by the Indian National Congress at its very fim 
session. The Congress opposed the annexation of Burma, and 
further resolved that, if Burma must be annexed, it should not 
be amalgamated with British India for administrative purposes 
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DeonW ^ entity. If, thereforo, the 

"n^ Burma have a grievance, it cannot be asainst mv countr^’- 
t^ey u;ere not parties to the invasion^ Burma and its 
JiVti protested against those measures and ex- 

In^a ' Burma should not be made a part nf British 


The ground having been cleared bj' these preliminarv obsc-rva- 
1 j join issue with the last speaker when he 

claimed that it was the unanimous opinion of the people of Burma 
tliat there must be separation. It may be that a verv large 
majority of the people do wish it, but certainly it is not a unanimous 
opinion. There have been expressions of opinion to the effect that 
me separation of Burma from India would be detrimental to the 
Burmese themselves, and that those Bumians who were agitating 
for separation were really playing into the hands of the British 
commercial interests which have been established in that Province, 
and which would mean that if Burma were not a part of India 
with all its political agitation, the field of exploitation would be 
the wider and the easier for them in the future than it might 
otherwise be. 


Xext, reference was made to the recommendation made by the 
Simon Commission. Sir, no particular value attaches to tho'se 
recommendations or to the authors of those recommendation'^ in 
my estimation — as it does not in the estimation of any other 
Nationalist Indian — but there is one particular circumstance in 
connection with this particular recommeiulntion to which I tliink 
it mv duty to invite the attention of this Conference. One of the 
Memoranda submitted to the Simon Connnission was practii'.ally 
annexed by the Commissioners as if it were their own, and news- 
papers in India have been able to print in parallel columns packages 
from that Memorandum submitted to the Commission and fron» 
the report of the Commission — ^passages which showed that the 
Commission not onlv swallowed in its entirety whatever was nm- 
taiued in that ^leniorandura, but did not even lake the trouble 
of altering the language in which the ifemorandum was stibmiUed. 
TTe all kmow that onlv one body of opinion went before the Simon 
Commission. Dissentient opinion did not find expression before it 
taking the country ns a whole. I hope this circumstance v.ill 
be borne in mind when we proceed to assess at its proper value 
the recommendation that is embodied in the report of the Simon 
Commission. 


There is one more circumstance which is relevant to the pr#--nit 
discussion, and I consider it a verv* regrettable duty that I bare 
to call attention to it. The que.^hon whether Burma shall rmnam 
a part of British India or shall be separated ic a que'-tmn .1.. 
lias vet to be decided by competent authority. The novernnme! 
«f India have not declared tbeir decision upon the subjeet. TTi 
Maicstv’s Government, to wliom the Government of India is ur.d-r 
tb- present law subordinate, have not yet pronmineed any demsm... 
and vet the Governor of Burma ha? no he.?ttation in eonver.mg 
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himself into a public propagandist in support of separation. In 
speech after speech which has been published in the newspapers 
the Governor of Burma has advocated with superlative vehemence 
the advantages and the necessity in the interests of Burma of 
the separation of that Province from British India. _ It is not my 
purpose — ^it is that of the Secretary of State for India — ^to say how 
far this action on the part of the Governor of Burma is at_ all 
in conformity with the notions of ofB.cial discipline which are rigidly 
enforced in my country whenever any of my countrymen happens 
to be an offending party. But in assessing the value pf the agita- 
tion in Burma for the separation of that Province, this factor also 
should be considered, namely, the important and open part which 
the head of the Government of Burma has played in it. 

The next point I wish to emphasise is that if separation be 
decided upon, an equitable financial adjustment of outstanding 
claims is an imperative necessity. Every pound of the cost of the 
third Burmese War was borne by the Indian taxpayer. For as 
long as the Province of Burma was a deficit province, the deficit 
was met out of taxation contributed b}* the people of British India. 
There was a high officer of Burma, Mr. F. C. Gates, who raised 
in the old Indian Legislative Council the question whether Burma 
was a gainer or a loser in a financial sense by its connection with 
India, and he sought to make out the case that Burma was really 
relieving the Indian taxpayer to an appreciable extent. His con- 
tention was challenged, and very effectively, by Mr. Gokhale — and 
when I name Mr. Gokhale I need not tell a single member of the 
assembly that he was not in the habit of making a single uncon- 
sidered or imtested statement. Mr. Gokhale challenged that state- 
ment and expressed the opinion that far from Burma being the 
loser it was India which was the loser under the financial conditions 
which then existed. 

There is one more point, and that is discriminatory legislation. 
Although Burma is still administratively part of British India, 
during the regime of Sir Harcourt Butler legislation was placed on 
the Statute Book which discriminated against Indians who migrated 
to Burma and settled in that country, which was penal and pro- 
hibitive in its nature, which was insulting, and which led manv 
people to say that while Mr. Sastri and others were worrying over 
the question of Indians in Kenya, there was a Kenya nearer home 
which was in a Province of British India itself. When the ques- 
tion of the separation or the continued connection of Burma is 
considered, this question of the future position of Indians migrat- 
ing to Burma, and the question of the position of Indians settled in 
Burma, will also have to be considered. 

These are the points which I thought I might, without wasting 
the time of the Committee, bring to their notice. 

Saja Sher Mvliammad Khan: I have every sympathy with the 
desire of those of my friends who desire the separation of Burmr. 
from India, and I think the general opinion of this House is 
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in faroTir of the separation of Burma from India, bat one ini- 
pcrtant question vrhich I vrould desire should be brouo'ht to the 
attention of this House and of the Committee that is^appointed 
mi. separation of Burma, is the defence of Burma. 

The Indian Army is still in Burma, and has served in Burma 
for two or three centuries. I bring this point to the notice of the 
Committee because I am afraid that whenever our constitutional 
rramers here want to add to the number of members of anv Com- 
mittee they simply go to the men who have been ex-ministers 
and barristers. They never think of defence, or of the Army, 
which questions should cerfainly be included in anv scheme of 
the separation of Burma from India. That is why I suggest 
that when the Burmese question is being considered, the Com- 
mittee must think about the defence of Burma. 


Lord Reading : May I first of all endorse what has been said 
bv^ the opener of the debate. So far as we can judge from all the 
evidence before us, and indeed from all the reports made, there 
seems a concensus of opinion in favour of separating Burma from 
British India. The Simon Commission, after veiy careful examina- 
tion into it, came to that conclusion, and I was a little surprised 
to learn that it was a matter of reproach to a Commission that it 
has been so impressed by a Memorandum which had been presented 
to it that it endorsed practically all the poposals of that Memo- 
randum. If I sent a Memorandum in to a Commission and I found 
that the Commission took almost everything, if not everything, 
that I said, I think I should be extremely pleased, and I should he 
much more convinced of the perfect wisdom of that Commission. 

One other observation only before I deal with one or two prac- 
tical points. If I understand Mr. Chintamani aright, some com- 
plaint was made of the action of the Governor of Burma, and it 
was questioned bv him whether he had followed a course which 
was one of constitutional propriety. I happen to know the Gov- 
ernor of that Province, who served as a member of the Execu- 
tive when I was in India, and I know of his very long and dis- 
tinffuished services in India. It would be difficult indeed to^find 
a man who is more careful of the proprieties of constitutional 
conduct than Sir Charles Innes, the Governor of Burma. It is 
unnecessary, and certainly I am not going to waste time, to defend 
so distino'uished a servant upon the point that is made, because 
i ^hould'^have thought if there was anv ground for the reproach, 
it was one which would be dealt with by the Viceroy and the 
Government of India, and if not by them, by the Government 
at home and not, after all, by this Eound Table Conference, which 
is not charged, so far as I understand^ it. intj entenii}? into a 
discuss’on a« to the con.stitutional propriety of speeclses which are 
made by a Governor in India. 

May I refer to one other observation of Mr. Chintamani. whose 
remarks I naturally followed with the greatest 
fvhich I am sony to say for the moment I find mv self in a little 
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disagreement, but I do not think it is anything very material. 
He said, as I understood him — am not sure I was right ^that 
the Government of India had expressed no opinion, and that we 
were waiting for that. Looking at the Keport I doubt whether 
that is really accurate, because I have in my hand the Govern- 
ment of India's Despatch which has been circulated by His 
Hajesty’s Government, and of which we all have copies,^ and, as 
I understand it, there was.no doubt whatever that they did accept 
in principle the recommendation. They point out that there are 
difficult matters still to consider. I will only read two sentences, 
and I would particularly draw Hr. Chintamani’s attention to them. 
I quote from page 84: 

Assuming, therefore, that an equitable financial settle- 
ment will be made between the two countries, and that their, 
respective economic interests will be safeguarded by arrange- 
ments which we hope may be mutually advantageous, we 
support in principle the proposal that Burma should now be 
separated.” 

Then they go on to point out that, of course, there are questions 
to be considered : 

“ If separation be accepted in principle, the present revision 
of the whole constitution of government in British India 
supplies an appropriate occasion for making the change.” 

That leads to this; that having endorsed the principle, the 
Government of India — I do not intend to read passages — drew 
special attention to certain points, and which I think we have to 
consider: that is to say, in order to determine what course should 
be taken by this Conference. 

The main purpose of my observations to the Conference is in 
order to suggest that we should be careful, if we do send this to 
a Committee, to remember that mo.st of the questions which will 
have to be considered can never be settled by a Committee of this 
Bound Table Conference. There are questions of finance; there 
are questions of economics: there are questions relating to the 
military situation: there are questions affecting strategic positions 
in Burma; there are questions affecting the Army; there are 
questions affecting the conditions of Indians in Burma — ^there are 
numbers of questions which can only really be settled by, as I 
should have thought — and I think the Government of India agrees 
— a special Commission which would have to be set up to deal with 
them. Indeed I rather understood that the opener of the debate 
himself favoured that view. A Conference he called it. I do not 
mind the name: it is quite immaterial; we have exactly the same 
purpose in mind whatever it is called. It is a meeting of 
specialists and of selected persons representative of the various 
interests, who can bring their knowledge and intelligence to bear 
upon the subject for the puiTiose of laying down what are the main 
things which will have to be safeguarded in the constitution of 
Burma. 
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The point I want to in;tfce-and it is the onlv matter to which 
1 ^^an. to draw attention here now— i? that that 'is a matter which 
no Conimutee heio can possibly handle, and that it must so to 
a special Committee. 'Whether yon. Sir, think after this debate, 
as-siiniing that the bonterenee were all agreed in re.eard to the 
principle that IJnnna should he separated from India, that anv 
tisetul purpose would then be served by appointing a Committee, 
1 $ ot course a matter for yon and the Conference to consider. 


I would suggest that the whole matter should be dealt with quite 
apart^ iTom if, and it would not be necessary to have the authoritv 
of this Conterence to deal with it. If you had, it could onlv lay 
down two or three principles which were suggested bv the gentle- 
man who opened the debate. Trade relations and matters of that 
kind must be doalf^with and. equally, care has to be taken in the 
constitution regarding unfair discrimination, and I was verv glad 
to hear the observations made by ilr. Chintamani. whicli were 
very pertinent, and which will have to be borne in mind. If there 
IS agreement and a Committee were set up. it could do no more 
than deal with one or two of the main principles referred to in 
the Government of India Despatch. I think that shonid be dealt 
with by a separate Committee. 


H.H. The Jfaharaja of Altcar: Perhaps my Barman colleasnes 
might have least expected that one from the Indian States would 
rise to speak on a question concerning them, bnt I am doing so, be- 
cause in the Simon Commission Eeport. if there is anything em- 
phatic. anything definite, it is about the separation of Burma. 
They have definitely suggested that this separation should take 
place as early as possibler I only want to convey my own senti- 
ments to mv Burman colleagues at this Conference, wishing them 
everv success in their endeavours. Let us hops that when they 
have succeeded in achieving their end. we may have a friendly com- 
petition as to which shall reach the Dominion Status first. Per- 
haps thev may even be flirting with a new Secretary of State, 
because.' no doubt, with the separation of Burma they would have 
another Government here dealing with their^ offs^. But all I 
wanted to sar was that mv sympathies are with them in desiring 
their nationalitv to rise to its ruU stature within ttieir own country 
ilav I therefore express my full sympathy in their request and 
demand for separation, and I earnestly hope that they Trill achieve it 
with full glory and honour. 


Lord Peri : I only wish to say one or two very brief words upon 
this sonfect. because T mvself have a good deal of sympathy with 
the point of view expressed by the Bniniese representative. I am 
not at all surprised that so wide-minded a stateOTan as t e 
^IahB^aja of Alwar has expressed a similar feeling. I spent some 
little time in Burma last -Tannary. One always gams much more 
from personal observation than from any nuniher or Bine ItooSr-. 
My experience was, during the weeks I spent in Burma, tha. tne 
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was an extraordinarily strong and widespread desire to be separated 
from the Indian ]vnipire. Wberever 1 went, whether the people 
I was talking to were of high position or not, thej' said to me, 
“ There is something special I want to say to you.” I replied, I 
suppose it is that you wish to be separated from India,” and that 
was generally the secret confided to me on these occasions. I was 
rather surprised to hear this criticism of the Governor of Burma,, 
because apparently the Governor and the Government of Burma 
did not separate themselves from the almost universal opinion of' 
Burma itself. I should imagine that if the view of the Government-, 
of Burma had been the otlier way we might have heard some- 
criticisms on that subject. 

On the practical issues we have before us, I think myself it 
would be a good thing if this subject were referred to a Committee. 
I do not say, of course, that a Committee could draw up an elaborate- 
constitution for Burma, hut after all we are here with many repre- 
sentatives of India, and as has been intimated in the speech of 
Mr. Chintnmani, this affects not only Burma but Indian interests 
as well, and therefore the main lines for any criticism that may be- 
made by representative members from India on this question of 
separation and the subsequent relations with Burma might verj' 
well be said here, so that we could be seized of the difficulties of. 
the situation both from an Indian and from a Burmese point of 
view. It seems to me on eminently useful suggestion that after- 
we have dealt with the subject as far as we can, a Conference, ns. 
suggested, might assemble in London to work out the general 
lines of the framework of the future Burmese constitution. I 
prefer that to a Commission examining the whole thing. I quite- 
sympathise with the view expressed by the Burmese representatives- 
that if too long delay occurs there will be a hiatus between the 
establishment of a new Indian constitution and a Burmese. I 
should support both propositions, that this subject should go at 
once to a Committee and, secondly, that some sort of Conference- 
should be held as soon as possible. 

Chairman : I interpret your feeling as being unanimously in 
favour of meeting the approach made by the Delegate from Burma. 
You desire a Committee of this Conference to be set up to consider- 
the matter, that the purpose of that Committee should not be to- 
attempt to draft a constitution for the new Burma, but that it 
should take note of certain conditions which have to be met in the- 
process of separation; and further, it may assist us by recom- 
mending to us how the process should best be carried out, by- 
Committee, Commission or anything else. 

I have roughly had put do-wn these terms of reference to the 
Committee : 

" To consider the nature of the conditions which would' 
enable Burma to be separated from India on equitable terms, 
and to recommend the best way for securing this end.” 
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I take it, first of all, that you ■n*ish a Conauittee to be set up. 
(General assent.) You trant it \rith the terms of reference which I 
have read, that these should be the terms of reference to the 
Committee. (General assent.) ‘ 

Mr. Shiva JRao : Is the question of separation an open one, or 
is it not? 

Chairman : No, as I look at it, it is not open. 

Mr. Chintamani : It should be open not only to consider the 
method of separation, but whether there should be separation. 

Chairman : I have only got eyes and ears for what the Confer- 
ence says, and I take it that there is an overwhelming opinion in 
favour of the suggestions made. (Applause.) You see, the 
applause is all along the line. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner; I only wish to say one word 
in addition to what has already been said. The general feeling on 
the part of the Indian States is that this is a question almost 
entirely for Burma and British India, and, of course, His Majesty's 
Government, to deal with. If and when any question arises which 
affects the States I feel sure the States will have a say in the matter. 

In the meanwhile I simply content myself with stating that we have 
the most friendly feelings for our Burman friends. 

Chairman: You are in favour of that being done? (General 
assent.) 

Lord Reading : That is a separate Committee. 

Chairman ; Yes, 
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Committee of Whole Conference. 

Pages 18S to 397 contain the discussions in Committee of the 
Whole of the Reports of the sub-Committees. 

Each Report is printed immediately before the discussion ■which 
relates to it. 

paragraph 7 of Introdnctorj* Note, page 4.) 
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Sub-Committee No. 1. (Federal Structure.) 


rnvSIf ■" Committee 

or THE \UIOr.E CONFEttENCE HELD O.V 16th DECEMBER, 1930. 


Introductory. 

sub-Committee was appointed to consider and report 

^+1 Heads of discussion which were 

-framed for the Federal Felations Committee: 


No. 1. The component elements of the Federation. 

aCo. 2. The type of Federal Legislature and the number of 
Chambers of which it should consist. 


No, 3.— The powers of the Federal Legislature. 

. ^ ?' constitution, character, powers and responsi- 

bilities of the Federal Executive. 


The sub-Committee thought that it would be for the convenience 
•of the Conference to_ present an Interim Eeport dealing, in the 
first instance, with Nos. 1, 2 and 3 above. In view of the large 
issues raised by No. 6, which cannot be separated from those 
connected with the relation of the Federal Executive to the Crown 
(No. 12 of the Heads of discussion), it appeared to the sub- 
Committee that this Head, on the discussion of which they -are 
proposing immediately to enter, should form the subject of a 
separate report. 

2. The sub-Committee are in a position to report that a most 
•encouraging degree of agreement on the matters comprised in 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 has been secured. They recognise that any 
measure of Federation involves for the State s sacr ifices in a sph ere 
to^hich ^ej Jtave always attached the greatest impor tance for 
practical "reasons as well as" on groun ds of^ existing treaties and 

S * iment._. They recognise, on the otheFEand, the natural hesita- 
"bf” the representatives of British India to accept any form of 
constitutional change which might be thought to endanger the 
unity of British India or those positive advantages which are 
■derived from a uniform body of law and administrative practice. 
All parties of the sub-Commi'ttee were unanimous in preferring the 
welfare of India as a whole to the individual claims of the interests 
they represent and in the conviction that only in the larger unity 
can the diversity of interests and policies be completely harmonised. 
The sub-Committee are not dismayed by the criticism which may 
perhaps be made upon their conclusions, that the links between 
some parts of the Federation and others are but slender. A new 
State is not born full grown; it must contain within itself the 
•capacity for growth. The attainment of full maturity must depend 
upon the efforts and devotion of the statesmen of India herself from 
•whatever territory they may come. 
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The s«b-Cominittee’s couclusioas arc as follo'ws; 

Conclusions. 

I. Component elements of Federation , 

3. The component elements of the Federation should be on 
■the one hand 

(a) the federating Provinces of British India, and on the 
other hand, 

(b) such Indian Slates or groups of States as may enter 
the Federation. Provision should be made for the subsequent 
entry from time to time of such further States or groups of 
States as agree to enter the Federation. 

The important question of the position of the Crown will 
require further examination when the relation of the Federal 
Executive to the Crown is discussed. 

4. So far as British India is concerned, the federating organism 
will be neither the Government of British India as it exists at 
present, nor autonomous Provinces released from t!\e central tie. 
The process of Federation will involve the creation of a new State 
which will derive its powers 

{a) in part from the powers which the States will agree 
to concede to the Crown, to be placed at the disposal of the 
new Federation; and 

(h) in pan from the transfer to it of such of the powers 
of the Central Indian Government (and also it may be of 
the Provincial Governments) as may be agreed to be necessary 
for the purposes of the Federation'. 

II. 7'ype of Federal Legislature and the Jiinnbcr of Chambers of 

which it should consist. 

5. The Federal Legislature should consist of two Chambers, 
each containing representatives of both British India and the States 
(the proportion which the representatives of British India and of 
the States should bear to each other will be a matter for subse- 
quent consideration under Heads not yet referred to the sub- 
committee). 

6. The method whereby the representatives of British India are 
to_ be chosen was not referred to this sub-Committee, but Their 
Highnesses made it clear that in their opinion the method by which 
the States' representatives should be chosen will be a matter for 
the States themselves. If and so long as there are any reserved 
subjects it will be necessarv for the Crown to be represented in 
both Chambers. 

^ 7. Differences between the two Chambers might be determined 
either at a joint session or by other means, by vote, whether by 
a bare majority or otherwise being a question for discussion at a 
later stage. 
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III. Poicers of the Federal Legislature. 

8. A list of subjects .prorisionallj recommended as Tederal 
subj^ts is appended. This list is framed on the assumption that 
the I'ederal Legislatui-e urill be clothed with power to le.-islate 
upon all the ^bjects included in it. The inclusion of certain 
subject, e.g., Defence and External Affairs, was not specifically 
considered, since these subjects in particular, though not exclu- 
sively, raise the question of the relations behveen the Executive 
lu India and the Crown— a matter not within the sub-Committee s 
Terms of Deference. It is of the essence of a Federal constitution 
that the enactments of the Federal Legislature acting within its 
legal scope should have full force and effect throughout all units 
comprised in the Federation. 


•9. Provision should be made by some constitutional procedure 
for additions from time to time to the list of Federal subjects. 

10. In relation to Federal subjects a distinction is to be drawn 
between policy and legislation on the one hand and administration 
on the other. In some Federal systems there is a complete separa- 
tion between Federal and State agency in the administrative as 
well as the legislative sphere, but in others the administration is 
entrusted, subject to certain Federal rights of inspection, etc., to 
the State authorities. The choice is a matter of convenience rather 


than of principle, depending upon conditions existing at the time 
of Federation and the practical advantage or disadvantage of dis- 
turbing the status quo. For a variety of reasons there are cases in 
which States may desire to retain, in those matters in which they 
agree that the control of policy shall be federal, most of the 
administrative powers which they exercise at present, but in so 
far as they continue to exercise those powers, they will do so in 
conformity' with a policy jointly determined and with regulations 
jointly formulated. Provided that the conditions for a harmonious 
evolution are established, it is an advantage that there should be 
a TniTn'-miTtn of disturbance in the practical arrangements wliich 


already operate. . , i i 

11. The precise delimitation of the functions of the I'ctf oral 
and State Governments respectively in these splicres will be a 
matter for settlement in respect of each subject by negotiation. 

12 The-sub-Committee are strongly of opinion that there sliould 
be oniy a single Legislature to deal with Federal .subjects proper 
and with any- subjects which cannot at present be either fcdcralised 
or completelv provincialised. Such a Legislature will no doubt 
contain representatives of units of the Federation which 
be concerned with some of the subjects with which it deals Put 
the partial acceptance of this anomaly is preferable to the diffi- 
culties and complications involved in any expedient for completely 
avoiding it, such as the creation of a ^parate British Indun 
LeSslature witli a separate Executive. How to deni with thi», 
alifmaly will have to be considered at a later stage. 

St. James’s Palace, 

London, 

12th December, 1930. 
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appendix to interim report of SUB-COMaiITTEE No. 1. 

Schedule of Subjects provisionally agreed to as “ Federal ” with notes. 

N.B. — The enumeration is that of the present list of Central Subjecte — 
Devohition Rules, Schedule I. 

iVofcs. 


5 , Communications to the extent 
described under the following 
Heads, namely: — 

(a) Railways (including rail- 
ways to be censtructed or 
acquired in future). 


<6) Aircraft and all matters 
connected therewith. 

(c) Inland waterways. 

6. Shipping and navigation, in- 
cluding shipping and naviga- 
tion on inland waterways in 
so far as declared to be a 
Federal subject in accordance 
with entry 5 (c). 

7i Lighthouses (including their 
approaches), beacons, light- 
ships and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine 

9. Ports ...... 


10. Posts, telegraphs, trunk tele- 

phones and wireless instaUa- 
tions. 

11. Customs and salt 


12. Currency and coinage 


Policy and Legislation to be 
Federal. Administration to be 
Federal to the extent of powers 
now exercised by the Railway 
Board. 

Federal. 

Policy and Legislation to be Federal 
in respect of inland waterways 
affecting more than one tinit. 

Federal for Legislation and policy. 


Federal. 


Federal so far as international re- 
quirements are concerned. 

Such port s to b e Fede ral as are 
declared * lb b’e" major ports by 
rule made by Federal Govern- 
ment or by or under Legislation 
by the Federal Legislature, sub- 
jeet in the case of Indian St ates 
to such extent as 'authority may 
be deleg ated by the 'State's under 
a^^onventionr 

Federal; but with such qualifica- 
tions ns may be necessary for the 
purposes of a^ustment with the 
States in matters 'of ’ detail; " 

Salt: Federal. Mari time Customs: 
Federal, subject .to _spec ial~ ad jusl^ 
ments with Maritime HtalS 
havin g regard t o their treaties ^ 
agreements and engagements. 
Customs on eternal frontiers of 
Federal India to bo_ Federal on 
the lines of maritime customs 
subject to the special case of 
Hashmir. 

Federal, s ubject to adj ustment with 
t he S tates concerned oF sueh~ 
rights as are not already con- 
ceded by them. 
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13 . Public Debt of Federal India. 

fPoirer to raise Federal 
loans). 

14. Savings banks .... 


15. Federal Audit . . . . 

17. Commerce, including banking 

and insurance. 

18. Trading companies and other 

associations. 

20 . Development of Industries 


21. Control of cultivation and 

manufacture of opium, and 
sale of opium for export. 

22. Stores and stationeiy, both im- 

ported and indigenous, re- 
quired for Federal Depart- 
ments. 

23. Control of petroleum and ex- 

plosives. 

24. Geological Survey of India 

26. Botanical Surrey of India 

27. Inventions and designs 

28. Copyright . . . - • 

29. Emigration from^, and immigra- 

tion into, India. 

31. Federal police organisation 

32. Traffic in arms and ammunition 

33. Central agencies and institu- 

tions for research (including 
observatories) and for profes- 
sional and technical training 
or promotion of special 
studies. 

35. Survey of India . . • • 

33. Meteorology . . • • 

39. Census 


39a, .\11-India statistics . 

40, Federal services . • • 

44 Immov.-iblo property acquired 
and maintained at the «st of 
the Federal Government. 

45. The Piihlic Service Commission 


yoicf. 


Federal. 


'Federal for policy and legislation 
reg-arding Post Office Savinp 
b.nnks. 

Federal. 

Federal for policy and legislation. 

Federal for polity and legislation. 

Development of Industries to bo a 
Federal subject in cases rrhero 
such development by Federal 
authority is declared by order of 
Federal Government, made after 
negotiation with and consent of 
the federating nnits. 

Federal for policy and legislation. 


Federal, 


Federal for policy and legislation. 

Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal for policy and legislation. 
Federal for polity and legislation. 
Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal for policy and legislation. 
Federal ns regards fntnro agencies 
and institntions. 


Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal for policy and legis- 
lation tho States re?ernng 
administration. 

Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal. 


Fcder.M for th** pnrpo*o of Fed-ral 
Fcrviecs. 
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Comments in Committee of whole Confeeence (16th December, 

1930) ON Interim Report of sxjb-Committee No. I (Federal 

Strbcture). 

Chairman : Paragraph 1 is a matter of procedure. You will note 
paragraph and in the following paragraph there are set out the 
component elements of Federation. "What is set out there is jnst 
the facts. Certain suggestions are made, and we will take note of 
them all. 

(The Chairman then read the nvmhers of the paragraphs down 
to No. 12, all of which were noted, without discussion. He then 
.similarly read the schedule of subjects in the Appendix from No. 5 
to No. 'll.) 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad : With regard to No. 11, we have ** Salt : 
Federal. Slaritime Customs: Federal, subject to s]pecial adjust- 
ments with maritime States having regard to their treaties 
The difficulty is that some of these are called treaties and others 
nre called agreements and engagements. We ought to have the 
words, “ Treaties, agreements, and engagements ”. 

Lord Sanhey : I will accept those words. 

Chairman : We, as a Committee must not alter the Report, but 
the Chairman of a sub-Committee may accept an alteration on 
behalf of his sub-Oommittee, and Lord Sankey does so. We 
note No. 11 in the Appendix as amended with the consent of 
the Chairman of the sub-Committee. 

(The Chairman then read. Nos. 12 to 45, and all were noted 
without comment.) 

Sir Prahhasanhar Pattani : I should like to draw your attention, 
Sir, to the fact that the Princes are absent, and these matters 
have been noted 'in their absence. 

Chairman: That will also be noted. 

Dr. Amhedkar : I should like to raise the point which my friend 
Hr. Joshi made before we adjourned. The Lord Chancellor, as 
the Chairman of this sub-Committee, invited some of the Delegates 
to submit any views they might have on these particular matters, 
and a few Delegates including myself submitted a letter to the 
Chairman of the sub-Committee, and expressed our wish that that 
letter should be submitted to the sub-Committee for consideration. 
I do not find in the Report any reference to that letter, and I wa.s 
informed by Lord Sankey that that letter was not placed before 
the sub-Committee, but was sent to you. Sir, as Prime Hinister. 
I do not think that that was quite a proper way of dealing with it. 
The letter was submitted to the Chairman of the sub-Conimiffee, 



1 1 ^ expressed certain definite views 

e iield on the fiuostion of Federation. I am bound to make this 
comment bocnuse, speaking for myself, the Feport as drawn up 

1 principles expressed in the letter 

tUat I find we shall have at some stage to raise a debate on this 
question, and I should like to know what steps the Lord Chan- 
cellor proposes to take. 


Lord ^anhcij: I am very much obliged to Dr. Ambedlcar for 
raising the point he has done, because f should have like to have 
raised it niysolf, and if gives me the opportunity of savin? a few 
words which I should have said at the beginning. First of all. I 
s’hould like to thank my Committee for the verv great help and 
consideration they have .‘^liown me. We had a veiw difficult task, 
and my task as Ghairnian was a difficult one, but I have never 
had such a pleasant task, and I could not have had a better Com- 
mifteo to assist me. 

I Avant to say a word or two about the Keport which you have 
in your hands. Gentlemen, would you mind looking at that picture 
(d/onrr painhnfj of George II on ?i'>rschack). I do not sup- 
pose the artist painted the man and the horse at the same time. 
One of these has to be painted after the other, and if you had been 
invited to the studio at the time when he had only painted the 
horse and had not painted the man you would not have been able 
to express a satisfactory opinion of the whole picture. I have 
invited you to come to the “ studio ” to-day, but you are only 
looking on the “ horse ” in the picture. Soon you are going to 
be presented with the complete picture, and then. Dr. Ambedkar, 

I shall want your assistance. 

The four questions referred to us were (1) the component 
elements of the Federation j (2) the type of Federal Legislature 
and the number of Chamber.s of which it should consist, and (3) 
the powers of the Legislature. Dut the most important question 
is one we still have to discuss, namely, the constitution, character, 
powers and responsibilities of the Fe'deral Fxecutive. Evervthing 
depends upon that. The work done with regard to the first three 
questions may liave to be modified or revised when we come to 
our final report upon No. G. 

Now with regard to that. letter. Dr. Ambedkar, that you were 
good enough to send to me, I have considered it very carefully, 
and it wilfbe vital to discuss it when we come to Xo. 6. 


l)r AmhedJeor: All I shorild like to know, if I may say so. is 
whether vou will place that letter b^ore the Committee. At 
what stage you may do so is a matter which I must leave to you. 

Lord F^anl-cy: One moment. Dr. Ambedkar. I ^ going to 
do a ?ood deal more than that : I am not onlv S 

letter before the Committee; I am going to draw the Committee s 

attention to it myself. 
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Dr. Avibcdkar : I am obliged. That is enough for me. 

Lord Sankey : One moment. I have not finished. When you 
are as old as I am, you will not be in such a hurry. Instead of 
having to do the job myself, I personally should very much like 
the gentlemen who presented the letter to come and do the job. 
If I have to do it myself, I shall not do it as well as you gentle- 
men would. But I will do this : not a word of the letter shall be 
left out; but it is not quite the time to consider it yet, because 
it must be considered at that important time when we come to 
Ifo. 6. 

3Iay I say just one other thing before I sit down. While I 
am anxious that every one of you should be safe and secure and 
have your rights, I am not here for anj' particular party; I am 
here for India, and my ambition is that we shorild go away from 
this Conference and tliat you should have something to take back 
to India. With a little patience you shall have something to 
take back to India. My ambition for India — ^let me repeat it 
for the first and last time — is that we should not have these 
unhappy divisions, but that we should see an India, as the result 
of this Conference, companioned by content and prosperity. 

Sir Fhirose Seth7ia: May I ask a question with regard to the 
items which appear in the Appendix. They are evidently drawn 
from the Devolution Rules, under the heading of Central subjects. 

Lord. Sankey: Quite right. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna: But in the present Devolution Rules there 
are several subjects under the heading of Provincial Subjects 
which are subject to legislation by the Central Government. May 
I ask whether these are to hand yet, because there is no reference 
to them now. 

Lord Sankey; The answer to that question is three-fold: — 
(1) they are not yet taken in hand; (2) they will be taken in 
hand, because to some extent we shall have to consider them 
when we come to the Executive question; (3) it may be necessary 
—I do not say it will — to have a joint meeting of the Provincial 
Committee and my Committee. They shall be. 

Choir77ian: That is all noted. 
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Sab-Conunilttee No. 1. (Federal Stnictore.) 

Second Repoex, presented at the Meeting op the Comihttee 
OF THE WHOLE CONFERENCE HELD ON 15tH JaNDART, 1931. 

INDEX. 

Paragraphs. 
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Governor-General's powers in relation to reserved subjects . . 14— Ifi 

Governor-General’s special powers IG 

Use of Governor-General’s special powers 17 

Finance — Special provisions 18 — 20 

Governor-General’s ordinary powers 21 
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1. Introductory/. — Tlie siib-Coinmittee consisted of tlie following- 
members : — 

British Dclcooiions ; — 

The Jjord Chancellor (Ghairmati). 

Mr. Lees Smith, M.P. 

The Earl Peel. 

The Eight Hon. Sir Samuel Honre, Bart., M.P. 

The Marquess of Beading. 

The ifarquess of Lothian. 

Indian States Dclct/aiion ; — 

H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner. 

H. H. The Naw.-ib of Bhopal. 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Akbar Hydari, Hyderabad. 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail. Mysore. 

Colonel Haksar. Special Organisation, Chamber of Princes. 

British India Delegation ; — 

The Eight lion. Srinivasa Sastri, Madras. 

Sir C. P. Earaaswami Aiyar, Madras. 

Di-n-an Bahad\U' Eamaswami iludaliyar, Madras. 

Mr. Jayakar, Bombay. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab, Bombay. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, United Provinces. 

Mr. T. E. Gavin Jones, United Provinces. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi, Punjab. 

Sardar Sahib Ujjal Singh, Punjab. 

Sir Sayed Sultan Ahmed, Bihar and Orissa. 

In addition, Sir B. H. Mitra attended most of the meetings of 
the sub-Committee and gave it the benefit of his advice and assist- 
ance. 

2. It must be clearly understood that although agreement has 
been reached bj’^ a majority of the sub-Committee on many im- 
portant matters, such agreement is only provisional, and every 
member followed the example of Lord Beading, who said that the 
understanding had been from the outset that it would be open to all 
members, when they came to consider the complete proposals for the 
Federal constitxition, to modify or change any provisional assent 
they might have hitherto given. Every member of the sub-Com- 
mittee reserves to himself the right of modifying his opinion before 
the final picture is completed. This is the attitude of British and 
Indian members alike. Over and above that, upon the basic 
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8> I’eel and Sir Samuel 

ilo.uc, uilli the information at tlicir disposal, and with so many 
jj^iiostions still undecided, are tiucoiivinced that the kind of Execu- 
tn c envisaged m this Iteport can be successfully adapted to the 
apecial conditions of an All-India Eederation. They! therefore, 
desire to see fmther explored methods for increasing Indian coutiol 
over tho federal Government that are better suited to All-India 
iieeds than tlioso founded upon British precedents. Apart from 
this Lord Peel and Sir Samuel Hoare arc not satisfied that the 
safeguards recommended for securing Imperial obligations will 
pio\o cffoolive, and, in particular, they fear that the financial 
])roposals outlined in paragraphs 18 to 22 inclusive will disturb 
the confidence of tho commercial classes and impair the stability 
of Indmn credit. They wish, however, to place on record their 
appreciation of the progress that has been made in the elucida- 
tion of a contentious and diflicult problem, and their readiness to 
co-opernto with sympathetic and unprejudiced minds in its further 
investigation. 


Upon the question of finance, Indian opinion was that even tho 
safeguards set out in tlie Koport went too far, especially those giving 
special powers to the Governor-General. 

3. The vexed ITindu-Huslim question was referred to by Sir 
^[uhnmmad Shafi on behalf of the Muslim Delegation, and he made 
it clear that as far as he was concerned he could not consent finally 
to frame any constitution unless the Hindu-Muslim question was 
settled. To this view Jfr. Jinnah gave his adherence, on the 
ground that no constitution would work unless it embodied provi- 
sions which gave a sense of .securjt 3 ’’ to the Muslims and other 
minorities. He further objected to some details of the Eeport. 
Other Delegates, again, stated that their final opinion upon details 
was not yet formed, and that they desired, before they came to_ a 
conclusion, to ascertain public opinion upon such details, both in 
India and in England. 

4. The Indian States do not desire either to discuss or vote upon 
questions which concern British India alone, .and are of opinion 
that these questions should be definitely excluded. IS or do the 
Indian States contemplate that any question of paramountcy will 
come at any time within the purview of the Federal Government. 

The sub-Committce publish the Eeport subject to these 


reservations. . 

5. In their interim Eeport of 12th December, the sub-Commit- 
tee indicated their view of the component elements of the 
Federation, which is contemplated as the future polity for ludi , 
and recommended that these elements should be represented n 
both Chambers of a bicameral Federal Legislature. They uf®® P 
fnrwai'd a nrovisioiial list (which is reproduced in the Appendices 

whSrttiis LU’irtS^ should 
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Committee to supplement the provisional recomineuclations thus 
made with regard to the competence of the ITederal Legislature. 
There are some matters which, although the Federal Government 
and Legislature will not at present have j^irisdiction in respect of 
them in the Indian States, will none the less require co-ordina- 
tion in the areas comprised by the British Endian units of the 
Federation. These subjects also are indicated in the Appendices 
referred to in paragraph 37 of this lleport. The sub-Committee 
desire in this connection to emphasise once more the conviction, to 
which thev gave expression in paragraph 12 of their previous 
Report, that it is the Federal Legislature itself which should per- 
form this co-ordinating function. Their reasons for this view are 
in part the desire to avoid the inevitable complexities which woiild 
arise from setting up a separate authority to deal with subjects not 
completely federalised, but an even more important reason is that 
it is, in the sub-Committee’s opinion, essential to the development 
of the Federal idea that the new constitution should contain with- 
in itself facilities for its own development, and that nothing should 
be done in designing the structure embodying it wliich would be 
calculated to hamper the natural evolution of a Greater India. 

The further Heads which were referred to the sub-Committee and 
are now under discussion are; — 

(4) The lumber of members composwff each Chamber of the 
Federal Legislature, and their distribution among the federat- 
ing units; 

(5) The method xcherchy representatives from British India 
and from the Indian States arc to be chosen; and 

(6) The constitution, character, powers and responsibilities 
of the Federal Executive. 

These three Heads the sub-Committee now proceed to discuss. 

6. The sub-Committee do not, of course, claim to have evolved 
in all its details a complete plan for the Federal constitution. They 
consider that the best service they can render to the Conference is 
to state certain general principles and record conclusions on certain 
points with regard to which there appeared to be general or sub- 
stantial agreement, and then to indicate the lines which further 
detailed examination on the subject ought, in their view, to follow. 
Many points have necessarily been left open which will have to be 
settled later after public opinion both in India and in England has 
had an opportunity of expressing itself upon them, in order that 
the completed constitution may be based on the largest measure of 
public approval in both countries. 

THE EXECTJTIYE. 

7. The sub-Committee consider that it will be convenient to 
deal, in the first instance, with the last of the three Heads 
namely : 

Head (6). The composition, character, powers and respon- 
sibility of the F ederal Executive; since, as was more than once 
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pomted out in the com-se of their deliberations, the view taken 
upon these matters mar materiaUy affect decisions upon the struc- 

A f the nature of its functions and the methods 
adopted tor enabling these functions to he performed. 

8. Responsibnity of the Executive. —Tke Eeport which follows 
proceeds on the basic ass^ption that the constitution will recognise 
the prmciple that, ^^ject jto certam special provisions more 
particularly specified hereaftm*, the“fesp^nsibility.ioiLi^lFederal 
government of_ I ndia wi ll in future rest upon ludims themselves*. 

WriletlioR. of'prS^ivg for lhfs‘— In ' the opinion ’ of the sub- 
committee the proper method of giving effect to this principle is, 
f ^owmg the pr ecedent pf_.al l the Domini on consti tutions. * to pro- 
yidethat e: s:ecutive _power and aut hpri^ s i ralI~Tesrin the Grown, or 
ia the GovCTnor-Cenera l as representing the Crown, and that th ere 
'slmll be a Council oil hlinisters a pp ointed by 'the Goverapr-Ceneral 
and holding office at his pleasure to aid and advise him. The 
Oovernor-Generars Instrument ^o£^Instructmns_will then direct tii-m 
to appomt a_s_his ilinisters those persons who command the con- 
fidence of the Legislature, and the Governor-General, in complying 
with this direction, "wilL of course, follow the .convention firmly 
established in cons titutional practice throughout the British Coni- 
monwealfh of inyitihg one ifini^er to form a Government and 
requesting hSoTtb sub^t'a list of .his .pro posed colleagues, 

10. definition of Responsibility . — ^The Governor-General, hav- 
ing thus chosen as his ilinisters persons who possess the confidence 
■of the Legislature, it follows that the y wil l ret ain office_qnly so 
long as they retain tha^ confidence. This is wEaFtEe sub-Commit- 
tee understand' ByThe respbhiibilifv' of Government to Legislature, 
in the sense in which that expression is used throughout theTJritTih 
Commonwealth. The expression also implies in their view that the 
ministry are responsible collectively and not as individuals, and 
that”they stand or fall tog eth er. 

11. Safegu ards. — li is. however, admitted that this broad state- 
ment of the principle of responsible government at the Centre, 
which will be the ultimate achievement of the constitution now to 
be framed, requires some qualification. There was general agree- 
ment in the sub-Committee that the assumption by India of all the 
powers and responsibility which have hitherto rested on Parlia- 
ment cannot be made at one step and that, during a period of 

transition — . 

fi)~The Governor-General shall be responsible for Defence 
and External Eelations (including relations with the Indian 
States outsidirthOedCTal sphere) and that 

rii) in certain situations, hereafter specified, which may 
arise outside the sphere of those .subject.?, the Governor-General 
must bTat liberty to act 'on his own responsibility, and mu*t 
be given decisions. 

Ss 9 to 11 of the British North America Act. 1667; 

■' ■’ 55. 8 and 9 of the Union of South Afric.-i Act, 1905; 

Ss. 61 and 62 of the Commonirealth or Austr.ilia Constitution, 1900. 
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12. Governor-GeneraV s advisers on reserved subjects . — ^It was 
generally agreed that the presence of a person occupying the posi- 
tion of a Minister would he necessary to express the views of the 
Governor-Greneral on Defence matters in the Legislature, since 
these will impinge upon strictlj’’ federal matters; the same is true 
of External Relations hut there was not ah equal measure of agree- 
ment with regard to the appointment of a person to represent the 
Viceroy in this latter' subject. It is clear, however, that the 
Governor-General must he at liberty to select as his representatives 
in the reserved sphere any persons whom he may himself choose as 
best fitted for the purpose, and that on appointment they would, if 
Ministerial portfolios, acquire the right like other Ministers 
of audience in either- Chamber of the Legislature. The suggestion 
was- pressed that any persons so appointed should he regarded as 
ordinaiy members of the Council of Ministers, notwithstanding 
that they would he responsible to the Governor-General and not to 
the Legislature, and that they should he regarded as liable to dis- 
missal (though they would remain eligible for re-appointment by 
the Governor-General) with the rest of their colleagues. It is 
difficult, however, to see how this position could be reconciled with 
the principle of the collective responsibility of Ministers, and the 
Bub-Committee find themselves unable to come to any definite 
conclusions on the matter, though they are of opinion that it merits 
much more careful examination than they have, in the time at their 
disposal, been able to give to it. 

13. Position oj the Governor-General in relation to his Cabinet . — 
With this subject is to some degree involved the question of whether 
the Governor-General should himself preside over the meetings of 
his Ministers. In the view of the sub-Committee no hard and fast 
rule can be laid down. It is clear that, especially in the transi- 
tion period, occasions may often arise in which his presence would 
be desirable, and indeed, in certain contingencies, necessary. In 
•these circumstances, it appears to the sub-Committee that the better 
■course would be to provide in his Instructions that he shall preside 
when he thinks it desirable to do so, leaving the matter to his own 
discretion and good sense. It is, however, essential that the 
Governor-General shall be kept at all times fully informed of the 
state of public affairs and have the right to call for any papers or 
information which are at his Ministers’ disposal. 

14. Governor-General’s •powers in relation to reserved subjects . — 
It follows from the fact that the Governor-General will be himself 
responsible for the administration of the reserved subjects described 
above, that he should not be dependent for the supply required for 
them upon the assent of the Legislature, and that the annual supply 
for their service should be treated, along with other matters to be 
presently specified, in a manner analogous to the Consolidated Fimd 
Charges in the Dnited Kingdom. The budget allotment would be 
settled upon a contract basis for a term of years. It would further 
be necessary to empower the Governor-General in the last resort to 
•take such steps as may be necessary to ensure that the funds required 
-for the reserved subjects are forthcoming, and also to secure emer- 
nOrXD TABLE CT 
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1 ,.,. — -- euipowered to secure tlie 

enactment of such legislative measures as may be essential for the 
discharge of his responsibility for these subjects. 

15. The sub-Coiuniittee anticipate that in the event of its becom- 
ing necessary to use these powers the Governor-General would not 
ordinal ilv do so without consulting his Ministers, even though the 
res^ionsibihly for any action taken will be his and not theirs. 

_ 16. Govcrnor-GencraVs special power. — ^With regard to subjects 

ill the fldimuistration^ of which the Governor-General would nor- 
mally act on the advice of his Ministers, it was generally agreed 
that arrangements must be made whereby in the last resort the 
peace and tranquillity of any part of the country must be secured, 
serious prejudice to the interests of anj'’ section of the population 
must be avoided, and members of the Public Services must be 
secured in any riglits guaranteed to them by the constitution. It 
was further agi‘eed that for these purposes the Governor-General 
must be empowered to act in responsibility to Parliament and to 
implement his decisions if occasion so demands by requiring appro- 
priation of revenue to be made, or by legislative enactment. 

17. Use of the Governor-GeneraV s special powers. — Stress was 
laid in some quarters of the sub-Committee on the necessity of so 
defining the use of these powers that they should not be Tbrought 
into play, in derogation of the responsibility of Ministers, for the 
purpose of day-to-day administration. It is obvious that the 
Governor-General would consider his relations with his Ministers 
and the Legislature before making use of these powers. He will 
have eveiy inducement to stay his hand as long as possible and to 
be slow to use his own powers in such a way as to enable his 
Ministers to cast upon him a responsibility which is properly theirs. 

18. Finance. Special provisions . — ^In the sphere of Pinance, the 

sub-Committee~regard it as a fundamental condition of the success 
of the new constitution that no room should be left for doubts as 
to the ability of India to maintain her financial stability and credit, 
both at home and abroad. It would therefore be necessaiy to 
reserve to the Governor-General in regard to budgetary' arrange- 
ments and borrowing such essential powers as would enable him to 
intervene if methods were being pursued which would, in his 
opinion, seriously prejudice the credit of India in the money 
markets of the world. ’ The sub-Committee recommend, with a view 
to ensuring confidence in the management of ^ Indian credit and 
currency, that efforts should be made to establish on sure founda- 
tions and free from any political influence, as early as may be 
found nossible. a Eeserve Bank, ivhich will ^ entrusted with the 
managSnent of lETclTfibncy^ exchange. With the same object 
again, provision should be made requiring the Governor-General s 
^feviou? sanction to the introduction of a Bi 1 « vS 

Currency or Coinage Acts on the lines of Section 67 of the Govern 
S of India Act. They are further agreed that the seiwice of 
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loans, witli adequate provision for redemption, by Sinking Funds 
or otherwise, and the salaries and pensions of persons appointed on 
guarantees given by the Secretary of State, should be secured, 
along with the supply required for the Reserved Departments, as 
Consolidated Fund Charges. 

19. "lYith these limitations the sub-Committee do not contem- 
plate any differentiation between the position of the Finance 
Minister and that of any other Minister responsible to the Legis- 
lature, and in regard to taxation, fiscal policy and expenditure on 
objects other than those under the Governor-General’s control, he 
would be responsible only to the Legislature. In this connection 
the sub-Committee take note of the proposal that a Statutory Rail- 
way Authority should be established, and are of opinion that this 
should be done, if after expert examination this course seems desir- 
able. 

20. The sub-Committee recognise that it may be difficult in 
existing conditions to set up a Reserve Bank of sufficient strength 
and equipped with the necessary gold and sterling reserves 
immediately, and that, therefore, until this has been done some 
special provisions will be found necessary to secure to the Governor- 
General adequate control over monetaiw policy and currency. 

21. Governor-GeneraV s ordinary powers. — ^The sub-Committee 
assume that in addition to the special powers indicated above the 
Governor-General will continue to have, as at present, the right of 
refusing his assent to legislative measures, and of returning a Bill 
for reconsideration, and, subject to any Instructions issued to the 
Governor-General, that the existing powers of reservation and 
disallowance will remain. 

22. Bills affecting religion and Commercial discrimination . — 
The question whether Bills relating to such matters as the religion 
or religious rites and usages of any class of the community should 
require the Governor-General’s pre^dous sanction to introduction 
■will require consideration, as will also the question of discrimina- 
tion between different sections of the community in matters of trade 
and cominerce. There was general agreement that in these matters 
the principle of equalitj' of treatment ought to be established, and 
various methods were suggested for the purpose. The sub-Commit- 
tee content themselves, however, "with saying that it is one which 
should be further exaJnined and discussed in consultation with the 
various interests concerned. 

23. Breakdown of Constitution. — In the event of a situation 
unbappily arising in which persistent and concerted action has 
succeeded in making the constitution unworkable, adequate powers 
will have to be vested in the Governor-General for the purpose of 
enablinsr the Kins:’s Government to be carried on. 

w C 

THE LEGISLATHRE. 

STEHCTIJEE AA’D COMPOSITION. 

24. Such being tbeir views as to the character and responsibility 

n 2 
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of tbc Executive, the sub-Committee are now in 
sider jn relation to these views 


a position to con- 


(4) the numher of members composing each Chamber of the 
federal Legislature; and their distribution among the federat- 
ing vniis; and 


(5) the method tchereby the representatives from British 
India and from, the Indian States are to be chosen. 


2-5. General Principles.— The general aim of Pederal constitu- 
tions has been to provide one legislative chamber which represents- 
pninax’ily all the federating imits as sucli^ often on a basis of equal* 
representation for each unit, and a lower chamber which repre- 
sents, primarily, the population of the whole federal area: and in 
this plan, constitution-malcers have commonly provided 
that the representatives of the federating units in the distinctively 
federal chamber shall be cbosen the Governments or Eegislatures 
®f f^ose units, while the representatives of the population of the 
federal area shall be returned by some more popular form of 
election : it has commonly been provided further that the distinc- 
tively federal chamber should be the smaller of the two. But 
India’s own practical needs and conditions mnst be the governing 
factors, and no constitution, however theoretically periect, and 
however closely modelled upon precedents adopted msewhere, is- 
lilcely to survive the tests of experience unless it conforms to the- 
needs and genius of the country which adopts it, and unless it is- 
capable of adaptation and modification as the character of these- 
needs is proved in the working. To meet these needs the federat 
organisation must be conceived not as a rivalry of conflicting ele- 
ments, but as a partnership for the devising and efficient applica- 
tion by common consent of policies required in the common interest.. 
For such a partnership the stability of the Federal Government is. 
of the first importance. 


26. The Upper Chamber. — The discussion which took place in- 
the sub-Committee on Heads 4 and 5 proceeded without any prior 
decision upon the all-important question of the relations between,, 
and the respective powers of, the two chambers ; and it may well be- 
that some of the opinions now provisionally expressed will require 
revision. But proceeding simply on the basis that there will be two 
Chambers, the Upper smaller in, size than the Lower, and without 
any decision as to the relations of one to the other, the bailee of 
opinion was to the effect that the Upper Ohamber—which nught be- 
described as the Senate-of the Federal Legislature should he a 
small body, of from 100 to 150 members, whose qualifications should 
he such as will ensure that it is a body of weight, experience and 
character. It was thought that this object might be secur^ by- 
prescribing for the candidature of the British India 
qualifications similar to those now la force for i 

and the sub-Committee have no doubt that the Kulers of 
States, in selecting their representatives, will ensure that they 
are persons of similar standing. 
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Method oj election to Upper Chamber. — ^Tlie sub-Gommittee are 
almost unanimously of opinion that the British Indian members of 
the Senate should he elected hy the provincial legislatures, by the 
single transferable vote. 

27. Life of the Upper Chamber. — ^The Senate itself should not 
he subject to dissolution like the Lower House, but a fixed propor- 
tion of its members would retire and be replaced (or re-elected as. 
the case may be) at regular periods. 

28. Distribution of Seats in Upper Chamber. — As regards the 
distribution of seats in the Senate between the States and British 
India respectively, the sub-Committee have to report a difference of 
view. The States representatives on the sub-Committee pressed 
strongly for equality of distribution as between the States and 
British India. The British Indian representatives, on the other 
hand, were disposed to claim, on such grounds as area and popula- 
tion, a preponderance of seats for British India ; but though opinions- 
differed as to the precise degree of “ weightage ” to be conceded 
to the States, the sub-Committee are unanimous that some “ weight- 
age ” must be given, and that a distribution of seats as between, 
the States and British India on a strict population ratio would, 
neither be defensible in theory nor desirable in practice. The sub- 
Committee trust that if the Conference fails to reach unanimity on 
this point, a satisfactory solution may yet be found as the result of 
discussion and accommodation hereafter. 

29. Distribution of Seats in Upper Chamber between Ptov~- 
inces. — Granted a solution of this question, it has still to be con- 
sidered how the seats available to the States and British India 
respectively are to be distributed amongst the individual units of 
each class. So far as the States are concerned, this must clearly 
be a matter for agreement by their Bulers in consultation between 
themselves and, if necessary, with the Viceroy. Difficult problems 
of grouping are involved, but these matters are outside the scope 
of the Conference. As regards the Provinces, precedents of other 
Federal constitutions could no doubt be cited in favour of com- 
plete equality as between Province and Province, and there was 
some opinion in the sub-Committee in favour of this plan. But 
while the opportunity should no doubt be taken for departing from 
the traditional apportionment as between Province and Province 
which has survived in the Chambers of the existing Indian Legis- 
lature, the sub-Committee are doubtful whether an arrangement 
which gave, for instance, to Assam with its 7i millions of inhabi- 
tants, and Bengal with its millions, an equal voice in the 
counsels of the Nation, would commend itself to general public 
opinion. On the whole the sub-Committee would be disposed to 
regard a distribution as between Province and Province on a 
population ratio as the most convenient and satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 

30. The Lower Chamber — Size. — ^The trend of opinion as to the 
size of the Lower Chamber was that it shoidd consist of approxi- 
mately 300 members, thus providing roughly one representative for 
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w ul) . * ,f.’‘”'»;*r. ;;*^l*;Tr‘''\ re<j»ir.ment5 of cflicicuty 

»|M . * ”!’’* won* in oscpoil 201) ns n inaximiim. 

J I..- .Mil..f .onu.nU.-.; n*; n wht.l,. m-o/riik,. the force of these considern- 
tuiJiJ., iwii ;i1m» of the ih'^jre for n (fhntoher of suflieJont size to nftord 
1» je;!Mitiul.Ie iipproaeji to ndeqonte representation of the poptilation. 

ejjfre jenl npproach to this Jfitter ideal (;oui(I ho sectirod 
ttjthoof enhii7:ifi^' the f.e^'islaftire to nn uttdtje extent, the snh- 
i.otoiinttoc thini; that havin/r refrard to the j^reaf iinpurtniicc v.-hich 
tmist tie attaehe.i to etiieieiiev of working-, -JoO should lie adopted 
as till' imtiih'-r of seats to lie prnvifUnl in the Lower Lhnmhcr, 


>>1. Diftrihiihon of in the Lnirrr Chamber . — In the Lower 

Chitrnnrr Mm' in<lian Shth-s I)(*Jfj;jafion do iio< olaini, ns ihoy do iu 
llic ui icptoM-iitation with lin'lish India* but here 

uK^o fhey rlaiin somu j*n*ater reprcHfutation than they would obtain 
on a strie.t popnlalion ratio. The liritisli Indian representatives 
on the snh'C.'oiiunif tee were not, however, disposed to contemplate 
n di’^iiilitition as hefween thein'.elves and tlic States in this Chanihcr 
on anv oilier hii.-is than that of population. On this basis approx- 
imately Til per rent, of the seats would he assigned to liritisli 
India and IJ-I per eent. to (he States. lint M'hile the latter view 
must he recorded as that of the majority of the suh-Committee, a 
substantial tninorih* would regard so irreat a disparity between the 
two classes of units ns inconsistent with and inimica'l to the ideal 
M’hii'h the Conforonco has set before itself, nn/l the minority wish 
slrojigly to urge upon their rolleagiies the dcsirnhilitv of subordi- 
tinting theory to expediency in the infcrc.sts of goodwill. No Con- 
ference can "hope to hear fruit unless its members approach their 
task in a spirit of accommodation, and accommodation in this 
matter is. they are confident, not beyond the reach of Indian 
statesmanship. 

The question of the respective powers of the two Chambers, 
which has been touched upon in para. 26 has also an obvious hear- 
ing on the matter. 


32. Mcthoil of rlcction to Lower Chnmhcr . — ^Ilere again the sub- 
committee regret that they are unable to record a unanimous view. 
The Britisli Indian representatives almost without exception favour 
direct election liv constitucTicies arranged on a plan generally 
.simiiar to that o'f the “ general constituencies ” for the existing 
Lcf'islntive ,\sscmhly. They maintain that this method of elec- 
tion has not proved* in practice ineonvenieut or unworkable, that 
such ineonvenieneo as it has lutUevto presented will he diniinishea 
with the increase win'eli thev contemplate in the mmiber of seats 
available and the consotiucnt decrease in the size of constituencies, 
\\iat ton years’ oxporiciico has firmly established it in populai 
tavouv, and that resort to any metliod of inclirect election would 
not he nreepted hv Indian public opinion. Otiier members of the 
silcoinmiifee arc unable to contemplate as a fitting renosito^ 
of power and responsihilitv a Chamber whose members would have 
°o 'JSplnM » Ii.ik kcteci, Ihemsdrcs or-d fte popuWion of lie 
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areas they would purport to represent as would be provided by any 
system of direct election. Assuming for the sake of argument that 
as many as 200 seats were available for British Indian representa- 
tives, they note that the average size of a constituency would be 
some 4,000 square miles, and that if due allowance is made for the 
comparatively small areas of the urban constituencies, the general 
average would be even higher. They note that the Franchise sub- 
committee have refrained from making any recommendation on 
the fi-anchise for the Federal Legislature : consequently they can- 
not bring themselves to regard as popular representation according 
to the accepted canons of parliamentary government a system 
which provides for the “ election ” of members by an average 
number of some 5,000 electors scattered over an average area of 
some 4,000 square miles, and this difficulty would not be removed 
by an increase in the average number of electors by a lowering of 
the franchise ; for an increase in the number of the voters in such 
vast constituencies would merely increase the difficulties of estab- 
lishing contact between the candidate and the voter. But apart 
from these practical difficulties, some members of the sub-Com- 
mittee feel strongly that, in the geographical conditions of India,, 
any system of direct election would seriouslj' prejudice the success 
of the Federal ideal. In their view it is of the utmost importance 
that the tie between the Centre and the units should be as closely 
Iniit as possible; and that it should be a tie of natural affinity of 
outlook and interest and capable of counteracting the centrifugal 
tendencies which, but for such a counterpoise, will be liable to 
develop in the Provinces from the increased autonomy now in 
prospect. In the opinion of those who hold this view the only 
satisfactory basis for representation in either Chamber of the 
Federal Legislature is election by the Legislatures of the Provinces. 
This need not involve the mere reproduction of the Lower Chamber 
on a smaller scale, if, as is suggested in this Eeport., special quali- 
fications are prescribed for membership of the Senate. But if this 
plan is not adopted, and the view prevails that the members of the 
Assembly should be chosen to represent the populations of the units 
rather than their Governments or Legislatures, those members of 
the sub-Committee who are opposed to direct election desire to point 
out that it is not a necessary consequence of a decision in this sense 
that the populations of the areas should elect their representatives 
directly. Tarious devices are known to constitution-makers as 
alternatives to direct election, and they would strongly urge that 
eveiy possible alternative should be explored before a final decision 
is taken. 

33. Lije of the Loirer Chamber . — ^The sub-Committee are of 
opinion that the term of the Lower Chamber should be five years, 
unless sooner dissolved by the Governor-General. 

34. Representation of special interests and of the C-'oicn in 
Federal Lepislafure . — Two further points remain to be mentioned 
in regard to the composition of the Federal Legislature. Opinion 
was unanimous in the sub-Committee that, subject to any report 
of the Minorities sub-Committee. provi.=!ion should be made for the 
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representation, possibly in bofi Chambers, and certainly in the 

interests, namely, the Depressed 
O^^^stians, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Landloi-ds, 
Commerce (Enropean and Indian) and Labour. Seeon^y, in their 
interim Eeport, the sub-Oommittee expressed the view that so long 

Tn wif r? ^ese^^ subjects the Croim should be represented 
in both Chambers. IVhile the sub-Committee unanimously main- 
tain that recommendation, further discussion has disclosed a 
. inference of view as fo the functions of the Crown nominees, and 
as to their numbers. Some members of the sub-Committee consider 
that their attendance should be solely for the purpose of explain- 
ing the Governor-General’s policy on his behalf, and that they 
should not exercise the right to vote in divisions. Others are of 
opinion that these persons should be full members of the Legis- 
lature. Some^ members of the sub-Committee consider again that 
nominees of the Crown should be the principal advisers of 
^ administration of the reserved subjects, 
while others think that the Governor-General should be empowered 
fo nominate a specified number of pei'sons, not exceedinn* sav. 10. 
to each Chamber. o, > 


35. Means of securing stability for the E.recutivc . — ^The relation 
of the two Chambers to one another has been touched on above, but 
a particular aspect of the relation of fhe Chambers to the Executive 
was a subject of discussion in the sub-Oommittee and should be 
mentioned here. For the pui-pose of securing greater stability to 
the Executive the suggestion was made, and found a large measure 
of support, that Ministers should not be conmelled to resign save 
in the event of a vote of no confidence passedT by a majority of at 
least two-thirds of the two Chambers sitting together. Ministers 
against whom less than two-thirds of the votes have been cast on a 
motion of no confidence would not, however, for that reason alone 
continue to enjoy to any greater extent than before the confideuce 
of the Legislature who would be still able in other ways to make 
effective their want of confidence. But the sub-Committee are of 
opinion that some means should he devised whereby, in the interests 
of stability, an adverse vote shonld not on every occasion necessarily 
involve the resignation of the Ministiy, and that the subject should 
be further explored. 

36. Position of States' representatives in relation to matters 
affecting British India only.— Since the functions of the Federal 
Government will extend beyond the range of federal subjects and 
will embrace those matters which are strictly the concern of British 
India alone, it has to be decided whether the States’ representatives 
in the Federal Legislature should take any part in) the debates and 
decisions on this latter class of matters with which exhypoihesi 
they will not be directly concerned. There is much to be said m 
favour of treating all members of the Federal Legislate as 
entitled and empowered to contribute their share towards the deci- 
sion of all matters within the range of the Legislature s duties. 
It would be clearly impossible, so far as the Executive is concerned 
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(which will, like iho Lepi sin lure, ho rnniposcil of rcprcsonlnlivcs 
of both Stales nnd Jhilish India) to diflorentiatc the functions of 
Ministers in such a way as to confine the responsibilities of States 
representatives to l^ederal matters; no workable sohcinc could bo 
devised with this object, which would not cxii at the root, of the 
principle of collective responsibility in the Cabinet. ]'or this 
reason the States desire — with the {icneral assent of the sub-Coin- 
niittee — that their representatives in the ],crjislaturc .•should play 
their part equally with their Jtritish Indian colleagues in express- 
ing the decision of the liOgislalure on any (jucstion which involves 
iho existence of the Ministry, even if the matter which has given 
rise to the question of confidence is one which primarily atVects 
British India only. At the same time Their lUghncs'i'vs would prefer 
that tho States’ representatives should take no part in the decision 
of matters which, being outside the range oi federal subjects, have 
no direct interest, to the States. If would, no doubi, bo possible so 
to arrange business in the Legislature that Bills or Budget demands 
of this character should be dealt with either exclusively or in the 
Committee stage by a Committee (analogous to the Scottish 'Com- 
mittee of the Ifousc of Commons) consisting of tiin British Indian 
rcj)resentalives alone. Some members of the sub-Committec think, 
however, that it would be unfortunate to initiate such a systi?m of 
differentiation, and that, whatever conventions might be observed, 
it would be undesirable in terms to deprive the Legislature, of the 
contribution which any of its members might bo able to make on 
any matter within the Legislature’.s purvic'w; and they think that, 
it would bo found in practice difficult, if not impossible, to classify 
a given matter as being one in which the States have no interest 
or concern, direct or indirect. The sub-rommiftee recommend, 
however, that the matter be further explored. 

37. Competence o/ the Federal Lctjislnture . — "With reference to 
paragraph fi of this Be.port, the reports of two sub-Committccs are 
appended to this Report in which recommendations have been 
made as to the classifie,ation as federal, central or provincial, of all 
the subjects which arc at present within the competence of the 
Indian Legislature. Tho sub-Coinmittee endorse generally these 
recommendations, though they recognise that the further expert 
examination which the matter will undoubtedly require may sliow 
the necessity of some modification and adjustment. It will be 
observed that, apart from the specific recommendations made with 
regard to the treatment of the several items in the list, there is a 
general recommendation that legi.slative co-ordination required in 
respect of certain provincial subjects, or aspects of provincial 
subjects, should no longer be .secured by the process of submitting 
Provincial Bills on these subjects for the previous sanction of 
the Governor-General, but firstly by scheduling certain existing 
Acts (and the same process would, of course, be applied to certain 
’Acts of the Pederal Legislature in the future) as being incapable 
of amendment in their application to a Province by tho Provincial 
Legislature without the previous sanction of the Gfovernor-General 
and, secondly, by granting concurrent powers of legislation to the 
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Pederal Legislature on certain aspects of specified provincial 
subjects.. It would be necessary to include a provision that any 
Provincial Act relating to these subjects which is repugnant to a 
Pederal Act is, to the extent of the repugnancy, to be void. 

38. Residual poioers. — ^The sub-Committee draw attention to the 
fact that, however, carefully the lists of Pederal, Central and Prov- 
incial subjects ore drawn up, there is bound to be a residue of 
subjects not included in any of them. Whether these residuary 
2 )owers of legislation are to rest with the Federal Government or 
with the Provinces is a matter on which the sub-Committee have 
come to no conclusion. Its great importance is, , however, manifest, 
and it will need most careful consideration at a later stage. 

39. Control by the Federal Government over Provincial Govern- 
ments, — ^Thip topic leads naturally to the question of the powers of 
control to be exercised by the Federal Executive over the Provincial 
Executive and their nature and extent. It goes without saying 
that within the range of Federal subjects, the Federal Executive 
must have authority to ensure that Federal Acts are duly executed 
in the Provinces; it also goes without saying that within States’ 
territoiy there can be no question of the exercise of aiy such 
authority, direct or indirect, outside the strict range of Federal 
subjects. But it seems equally evident that in matters affecting 
more than one Province of British India, even where they relate to 
subjects classified as Provincial, there must be some authority 
capable of resolving disputes and of co-ordinating policy when 
uniformity of policy is in the interests of India as a whole, and the 
5 ub-Coniinittee consider that the constitution should recognise this 
authority as vesting in the Federal Government and should mate 
suitable provision for its exercise. 


Si.sned on behalf of the sub-Committee, 

SANEET, 

Chairman. 


St. James’s Palace, 

Loxdox. 

33th January, 1931. 
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APPENDIX I TO SECOND REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE No. I. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CENTRAL AND PROVINCLVL SUBJECTS. 


RrronT or JoiKX.CoMMiTrr.n or suD-CoMiiiTirra Nos. I and II. 


The Joint Conimiltco* of tin? Federal Striiclure siib-Committeo and the 
Provincial Constitutional suh-Conimittec was appointed to consider in detail 
the lists of subjects circulated as R.T.C._(F. (S) ) 3, Categories A, B, C and D 
only, and to .‘■ugnest a provisional rla>-sification into three categories: — 

(a) exclusively Central; 

(b) exclusively Provincial; 

(r) subjects in which the Centre and the Provinces nro both interested 
and which might therefore bo subject to central co-ordination, and to make 
any suggestions that they think fit ns to tho method to bo adopted fo” 
securing this co-ordination. 

We have considered tho various subjects and mako tho recommendations 
shown in tho right-hand column of the attached Tabular Statement. The 
enumeration is that of tho present list of Central and Provincial subjects. 
Devolution Rules. Schedule I. 


6th January, 1931. 


.(Signed) Zhtland, 
Chairman. 


Proposed Classification of the Indian Central Subjects as detailed in 
Devolution Poles, Schedule I, Part 7. 

(Enumeration is that of the present list of tho Indian Central Subjects.) 
A : Those which are propo'od to be wholly or partly fcdcralised. 


B : Tl’.ose no portion of which is proposed to bo fcdcralised. 


A : Central subjects which arc proposed to be wholly or partly fcdcralised. 

The description of sub- 
jects in the Devolu- 
tion Rules. 

The recommendations of 
tho Federal Structure 
sub-Committce re- 

garding the extent to 
which they should bo 
fedcrnlised. 

Tho recommendation of 
tho Joint Cominittco 
of sub-Committces 
Nos. T and II regard- 
ing tho classification 
of the residue into 
three Categories. 

(fl) Exclusively Cen- 
tral. 

(b) Exclusively Pro 
vincial. 

(c) In which both 

tho Centre and 
Provinces are in- 
terested and 

which might be 
subject to central 
co-ordination. 


* For membership, see list at end of tabular statement. 
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6. Comniuincations to 
tho extent describ- 
ed Tinder the fol- 
lowing beads, nntne- 

ly: 

(a) Railways and ex- 
tra municipal tram- 
ways in BO far ns 
they are not classi- 
‘fied as provincial 
subjects. 


(b) Aircraft and all 
matters connected 
therowith. 

(c) Inland waterways 
to an extent to be 
declared by rule 
made by 6. G. in 
C. or by or under 
legislation by the 
Indian Legislature. 

6. Shipping and navi- 

gation (including 
shipping and navi- 
gation of inland 
waterways in so far 
as declared to bo a 
central subject un- 
der entry 5 (c) ). 

7. Lighthouses (includ- 

ing their approach- 
es), beacons, light- 
ships and buoys. 

8. Port Quarantine and 

Marine Hospitals. 


9. Ports declared to be 
“major ports by rule 
made by the G. G. 
in G. or by or under 
legislation by the 
Indian Legislature. 


Railways (including 
railways to he con- 
structed or acquired 
in future). 

Federal for policy and 
legislation. Adminis- 
tration to be Federal 
to the extent of 
poTvers now exercised 
by the Railway 
Board. 

Federal 


Federal for policy and 
legislation in respect 
of inland waterwa 3 rB 
affecting more than 
one unit. 


Federal for policy and 
legislation. 


Present position should 
be maintained. 


The Committee is in- 
formed that as the 
administration is pro- 
vincial there is no 
residue left for classi- 
fication. But for 
steamships see list G, 
item 81. 

The present position 
should be maintained. 


Federal 


Federal as far as inter- 
national requirements 
are concerned. 


There are no marine 
hospitals. The only 
residue is inter-pro- 
vincial shipping 
which should be a 
central subject. 


Such ports tp_^. Fede- 
ral, as are declared to 
"Felnajor ports by rule 
made by Federal Gov- 
ernment or by or un- 
der legislation by tho 
Federal Legislature 
subject in.tha-caso-of 
I ndian . States to si^ 
extent as author ity 
mgy " be dil’egated by 
the ~^tater”under a 
convention. 


There is no part of the 
centra] subject left 
which is not federal- 
ised. 
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10. Poft#. tolcpr.nphp, PoMs, tolcpr.iphp. iriinh Tho Cominitlco tlnnks 

tclcj'liorics incUii- t«''\'.'j>honcs nnil wires that for technical 

inp vrirclc .«5 inslal- hss installation? to ho reasons the local tclc- 

laticns. Fedcr.al; hut with phonos in British 

such qu.alific.ations as India cannot ho maelo 

may ho necessary for a provincial _ subject, 

the ptirposcs of _nd- Sir B. N. Mitra sup- 

justment with the p'-sts that tho entry 

States in matters of in the second column 

detail. slumld ho amended as 

follonr. ; — 

" Posts, telcpr.aphs, 
telephones— ex- 
cept inp loc.al (i.c., 
non-tninlc) tolc- 
jdiono.s in Indian 
States and wire- 
less inst.nllation.” 

11. Cnstctns . . l/rtrtJihac •“uffo'-.'; — 

* — ' subject to spe- 

c7a!'“:ulja*-tnient with 

maritime' Slates hav- 
inp repard to.. their 
t'rentioSj onpapement? 
and^greement s. 

Cn-'foia.t on txfcrnaf — 

Froniirr of FtiUml 
Imlin: Feder.a! on the 
line.? of maritime cur- 
tnns.s sxjhjf-ct to th.c 
I .'pecial case of Kash- 
i nitr. 

Iccotao Tax . . | — Shotdd be Central ns at 

present. IVhcthcr any 
; snreharpe should ho 

i imposed hy tho Pro- 

vinces and whether 
any portion of tho 
revenue should go to 
the Province.? arc 
matters -hoyond tho 
terms of rofcrenco to 
tho Committee. 

Federal ... — 

— As regards these (inclu- 

dinp excise on motor 
spirit and korosinc) 
the position should 
remain ns at present. 
Feder.al, subject to ad- — 

jus*ment_ with 'tlio 
States concerned of 
such riphts as arc not 
already conceded hy 
them. 

Public debt of Federal Tho public debt of India 
India (power to raise on tho date of the 
Federal Loans) should inauguration of the 

be Federal. Federal constitution 

should bo a cs^jtral 
subject. 


Salt 

Other sources of all- 
India Revenue. 

12. Currency and Coin- 

a'ge'. 

13, Public debt of India 



14. Savings Bank? 


15. The Indian Andit 
Department. 


17. Commerce (includ' 
ing banking and 
insurance). 

18. Trading Companies 
and other associa* 
tions. 

20. Development of in- 
dustries, in cases 
where such develop- 
ment by central au- 
thority is dE-olared 
by order of the 
Governor-General in 
Council made after 
consultation with 
the local Govern- 
ment or local Gov- 
ernments concerned 
expedient in the 
public interests. 

21. Control of cultiva- 
tion and manufac- 
ture of opium. Sale 
of opuim for ex- 
port. 

22. Stores and station- 
ery both imported 
and indigenous re- 
quired for Imperial 
Departments. 

23. Control of petro- 
leum and explo- 
sives. 

24. Geological Survey 
of India. 

2G. Botanical Survey of 
India. 

27. Inventions and de- 
signs. 


Federal for policy and 
legislation regarding 
Post Office Savings 
Banks. 


Federal audit to be 
Federal. 


Federal for policy and 
legislation. 

Do. 


Development of indm- 
tries to be a federal 
Subject in cases where 
such development by 
Federal Authority is 
declared by order of 
the Federal Govern- 
ment made after ne- 
gotiation with and 
consent of the feder- 
ating units. 


Federal for policy and 
legislation. 


Stores and stationery 
both imported and in- 
digenous required for 
Federal Departments 
to bo Federal. 

Federal for policy and 
legislation. 

Federal 

Federal 

Federal for policy and 
legisl.ation. 


Since it was not clear to 
what Savings Banks, 
other than Post Office 
Savings Banks, this 
entry may refer, we 
have no recommenda- 
tion to make. 

Provincial accounts 
should be a provincial 
subject. As regards 
audit the general 
sense of the Com- 
mittee was that it 
should be a central 
subject but a substan- 
tial minority thought 
that the audit of 
provincial accounts 
should be a provincial 
subject. 

Should be Central to 
the extent to which it 
is at present. 

Do. 


Development of indus- 
tries should remain 
Provincial to the ex- 
tent to which it is not 
federalised. 


The position should bo 
maintained ns at pre- 
sent. 


As regards non-Federal 
Central Departments 
the subject should be 
under the control of 
the Centre. 

The position should bo 
maint.ninod .o'! at pre- 
sent. 


Tl)o position .'hould h-' 
maintained as at pre- 
sent. 

Do, 


23. Copyright. 


Do. 
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29. Emigration _ from 
and immigration 
into British India. 

Inter-provincial mi- 
gration. 


Emigration from and 
immigration into 
India — ^Federal. 


31. Central police or- 
ganisation. 

32. Control of arms and 
ammunition. 


Federal police organisa- 
tion to be Federal. 

Traffic in arms and am- 
munition to be Fede- 
ral for policy and 
legislation. 


33. Central agencies and 
institutions for re- 
search (including 
observatories) and 
for professional or 
technical training 
or promotion of 
special studies. 

35. Survey of India . 

33. Meteorology . 

39. Census 


Statistics 

40. All-India Services 


Federal as regards 
future agencies and 
institutions. 


Federal 

Do. 

Federal for policy and 
legislation — the 
States reserving ad- 
ministration. 

All-India Statistics — 

Federal. 

Federal Services should 
be Federal. 


44. Immoveable pro- Immofieable property 

perty in possession acquired and main- 

of the Governor- tained at the cost of 
General in Council. Federal Govnmment 

should bo Federal. 

45. The Public Services Federal for the purpose 

Commission. of Federal Services. 


The Committee suggests 
that the question of 
making migration be- 
tween Federal units a 
Federal subject should 
be considered. 

Central to the extent it 
is at present. 

The position as regards 
control of arms and 
ammunition as apart 
from traffic in them 
should be maintained 
as at present. The 
provincial Govern- 
ments should, how- 
ever, have power to 
grant exemptions 
from the requirements 
of the Arms Act in 
respect of provincial 
areas. 

As regards existing 
agencies and institu- 
tions the subject 
should continue to be 
Central as at present 
—if it is not federal- 
ised. 


Central to the extent it 
is at present. 


Central Services should 
be a central subject. 
As regards All-India 
services, the question 
is for the considera- 
tion of the “ Ser- 
vices ” sub-Com- 

mittee. 

Immoveable properly 
acquired and main- 
tained at the cost of 
Central Government 
should be Central. 

The Public Services 
Commission for the 
Central Services 

should be a central 
subject. 
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Bs Cenlrnl Bubjcotc, no norlion of which is proposed lo bo fcdorallscd. 


Tlip fli’!;rTii)lion of l]|p stibjpclH in 
flio Dovolution llnlon. 


ICt Civil TiJiw incliidiiif^ laws ro- 
pnrilinj; ataln!:. properly, civil 
ri;;lits and liuliititics niid civil 
procftliirt'. 

19. Control of iirndiiction, supply 
ojul dihf riliiition of any articles 
ill respect of ivliicli control by 
n ceiilral niitlinrity is (loclnrcd 
by rule inndo bj* the Governor 
Oonera! in Council or by or 
under Icftislntion by llio Indian 
Lej»islaluro to bo essential in 
tbo jniblic inlorcst savo to tbo 
extent to which in such rtilo or 
Jej'islation such control is 
directed to ho exercised by a 
local Govonuuent. 

25. Control of lifinernl Uovolop- 
nient in so far ns such control is 
reserved to the Governor- 
Gonoral in Council under rules 
made or sanctioned liy tbo 
Secretary of Slate, and regula- 
tion of mines. 

30, Criminal Law including Crimi- 
nal Procedure. 

34, Ecclesinstieal administration — 
including Eiirojionn Cemeteries. 


36, Survey of India . . . . 

37, Zoological Snn'oy 

42. Territorial^ changes — other than 
inlor-provincial and declaration 
of laws in connection therewith. 

43. Regulation of ceremonial titles, 
orders, prccodonco and civil tmi- 
farm. 


The recommendation of tho Joint 
Committco of sub-Committces 
Nos. I and II regarding tboir 
clns'dfication into tbroo cate- 
gories : 

(o) Exclusively Central, 

(b) Exclusively Provincial, 

(c) In which both tbo Centro and 
tbo Provinces aro interested 
nnd which might be subject to 
central legislation. 

This rpicstion has been considered 
by a special Legal Committco and 
wo llioreforo refrain from deal- 
ing with it, Sco Appendix II, 

The majority of tho Committee 
considered that tho Central Gov- 
ernment slionld not retain the 
power wliich this entry gives. 


Tho control of mineral derelojjment 
should be entirely a provincial 
subject but tbo regulation of mines 
should remain a central subject to 
tho extent it is at present. 


Sco No, 10 above. 

This should bo a central rather than 
a provincial subject. It is, how- 
ovor, to bo considered whether it 
should not bo a Crown svibject. 

ft 

Tho present position should be main- 
tained. 

Do. 

Tho Committee understands that 
this has already been decided to 
bo a matter to be dealt with under 
amendments of the constitution. 

Tho Committee understands that 
this has already been decided to 
bo a matter more properly fau- 
ing under tho authority of the- 
Crown. 


Tho Joint Committco considers that a now entry should be made 
Services in tho contrnlly-ndministerod areas nnd expenditure incurred ther 
j central subject. 
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Proposed Classification of those of the Provincial subjects in respect of whicK 
some control is exercised by the Centre. 

Devolution Sules, Schedule I, Part II. 

(Enumeration is that of the present list of the Provincial subjects.) 

0: Provincial subjects which are subject to legislation by the Indian 
Legislature. 

D : Provincial subjects specially excepted and those in respect of which 
extra-provincial control is exercised. 

C: provincial subjects subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature. 


Description of subject in the Devo- 
lution Pules. 


Local Self Government. 

1. As regards: 

(а) the power of local authori- 
ties to borrow otherwise than 
from the Provincial Govern- 
ment; 

(б) the levying by such autho- 
rities of taxation not in- 
cluded in Schedule II of the 
Scheduled Taxes Buies. 

3. Public Sealfh, Sanitation and 
■Tifal Statistics. 

As regards infectious and con- 
tagious diseases to such extent 
as may be declared by any Act 
of the Indian Legislature. 


5. Education. 

As_ regards the definition of the 
jurisdiction of any University 
outside the Province in which 
it is situated. 

6. Public Worhs — light and feeder 
Saiheays and extra municipal 
tramteays in so far as provision 
for their instruction and 
management is made by pro- 
vincial legislation. 


The recommendation of the Joint 
Committee of sub-Committees 
Nos._ I and H regarding their 
classification into three cate- 
gories : 

(a) Exclusively Central. 

(b) Exclusively Provincial. 

(c) In which both the Centre and 
the Provinces are interested 
and which might be subject to 
central co-ordination. 


As regards these two matters the 
^mmittee thinks that the words 
“ subject to the previous sanction 
of a central authority to the 
extent to which such sanction 
of the Gtovernor-General is now 
required ” should be substituted- 
for the words “ subject to legis- 
lation by the Indian Iiegislature.” 


respect of the specific matter of 
infectious and contagions diseases 
m the sphere of public health, 
which is now subject to legisla- 
tion by ^ the Indian Legislature, 
the majority of the Committee 
are in favour of co-ordination as 
against legislative control by the 
Centre. 

We suggest that the full Com- 
mittee should consider whether 
this should not be a Federal 
subject. 


1 
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•G.—conUI, 

As rcprtrds nny sticli rnilwnys or 
trnnnvnp \yIjicJj nro in physicnl 
connection with ti main lino or 
nro httill on the snnio gnugo ns 
nn ndjneent ninin lino, 

•7. Watcr-suppUcs, irriffathn and 
canals, drainage and embanh- 
iiicnf, wafer storage and water 
power. 

As rognrcis ninttcr of inter-pro- 
vincinl concern or nlTcoting tho 
rcintion of n Province with nny 
other torritorj'. 

10. .‘Igriculturc. 

In respect of dcstructiro insects 
nnd pests nnd plnnt discnscs to 
such extent ns mny bo declnrcd 
by nny Act of tho Indian 
Lcgislnturc. 

;11. Civil Veterinary Department. i 
In respect of nnimnl discnscs to 
such extent ns mny bo declnrcd 
by nny Act of tho Indian 
Lcgislnturo. 

34. Forests. 

As regards disforestation of re- 
served forests. 

.15. Land .ieguisition. 


',17. Administration of Justice. 

As regards High Courts, Ohiof 
Courts, Courts of Judioinl 
Commissioners and any courts 
of criminal jurisdiction. 

19. Administrators — Oencral and 
Official Trustees. 

20. — (n) yon-Judicial Stamps. 

(b) .Judicial Stamps. 

As regards amounts of court 
fees levied in relation to suits 
nnd proceedings in tho .High 
Courts under their original 
jurisdiction. 

21. Segistration of deeds otia docu- 

22. Registration of births, deaths 
and marriages. 

As regards such classes as the 
Indian Legislature mny doter- 
mino. 


Tho present position should be 
maintained. 


As in No. 3 nbore. 


Tho Committeo thinks that dis- 
forestation of reserved forests 
should bo oxclusivflly Provincial. 

Legislation should bo exclusively 
Provincial; but the right of the 
Central Government to aegnire 
land for its own purposes should 
bo fully safeguarded. 

Tho present position should be 
maintained. 


Tho subject should in future be 
Provincial. 

In both cases the present position 
should be maintained. 


In both cases tho present position 
should bo maintained. 

This should be subject to legisla- 
tion by the Indian Legisla- 
ture— 

(a) for marriages in the ciise of 
such classes as the Indian 
Legislature may determine. 

(b) for births and deaths in the 
case of Europeans and 
foreigners. 
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26. Industrial matters. 

As regards 

(a) Factories. 

(b) Settlement of labour dis- 
putes. 

(c) Electricity. 

(d) Boilers. 

(g) "Welfare of labour, in- 
cluding provident funds, in- 
dustrial insurance (general, 
health and accident) and 
housing. 

23. Adulteration of Food Stuffs and 
other articles. 

As regards import and esport 
trade only. 

29. Weights and measures. 

As regards Standards . . . 

31. Inland Waterways including 
shipping and navigation 
thereon. 

As regards inland steam vessels 
only. 

33. Miscellaneous matters. 

(d) Control of poisons 

(e) Control of Motor vehicles 

As regards licences valid 
throughout British India. 

(f) Control of dramatic per- ^ 

formances and cineinato- j 
graphs. _ _ I 

As regards sanction of films | 
for exhibition. J 

34. Control of newspapers, books 
and printing presses. 

37. Criminal Tribes .... 

33. European Vagrancy . 

39. Prisons and Prisoners (except 
persons detained under 
The Bengal State Prisoners Regu- 
lation, 1818. 

The Madras State Prisoners 

Regulation, 1819. 

The Bombav Regulation X'X. y of 
1827). 

and Beformatories. 

45. Begulation of medical and 
other professional qualifications 
and standards. 

47. Control of Services. 

As regards public services nithin 
the Province other than All- 
India Services. 


As regards (a), (b), (c), (d) and (p), 
there should be a concurrent 
power of legislation Tested in the 
Provinces and in the Centre. The 
previous sanction of the Governor- 
General should not be required 
in the case of provincial legis- 
lation. 


The present position should jbe 
maintained. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

The subject should be exclusively 
Provincial. 

The present condition should be 
maintained. 

The subject should be exclusively 
Provincial (but with continuance 
of central legislation as regards- 
State prisoners). 


The _ present position should be 
maintained. The question of 
making this subject Federal should 
be considered. 

The Committee refrains from 
making any recommendation as- 
the matter falls within the pur- 
view of the “ Services ” sub-Com- 
mittee. 


The Joint Committee recommends generally with regard to the exist- 
ing legblation on the above subjects that statutory provision should bo 
made similar to that suggested by the Legal sub-Committee on Civil and 
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4 

Orimiiml law and procedure, under which certain specified Acts should not 
bp repealed or altered by Provincial Legislatures without the previous sane- 
won of the Govornor-Gonoral, Tlio Committee assumes that where the 
Centro and Provinces have concurrent legislative powers, the Central Law 
would prevail in case of conflict. 


D ; Provincial subjects specially expected and those in respect of which extra- 
provincial control is oxercisod. 


Ubo description of the subject in 
tho Dovolution Buies. 


,5. Education. 

Tho following two aro not pro- 
vincial subjects: 

(1) Tho Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, Tho Aligarh Muslim 
University and such other 
Universities ns may be 
declared by the Governor- 
General in Council to be 
central subjects. 

<2) Chiefs’ colleges and any in- 
stitution maintained by the 
Governor-General in Council 
for tixo benefit of the niein- 
bors of His Majesty’s Forces 
and of other public servants 
or of the children of such 
members or servants. 

•fl. Puhlie Works. ^ 

Ancient monuments as defined m 
Section 2 (1) of the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act, 
1904, which are for the time 
being declared to be protected 
monuments under Section 3 (1) 
of that Act, are central subjects. 

•8. Colonisation and disposal of 
Crown Lands not in possession 
of the Governor-General tn 
Council. 

The control is exercised by the 
Secretary of State in Council 
under Section 30 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. 


Tho recomincndntion of the Joint 
Committee of sub-Committees 
Nos. 1 and H regarding their 
classification into three cate- 
gories : 

(a) Exclusively Central. 

(b) Exclusively Provincial. 

(c) In which both tho Centre and 
tho Provinces are interested 
and which might be subject to 
central co-ordination. 


The Benares and Aligarh Universi- 
ties should be central subjects, 
together with such Universities 
constituted after the inaugura- 
tion of .the new constitution as 
may bo declared by the Central 
authority to be central subjects. 

The question of making chiefs’ col- 
leges and institutions for the 
benefit of members of His 
Majesty’s Forces or their 
children Federal subjects 
should be considered; otherwise 
Central. 

The position should be maintained 
as at present. 


The Joint Committee considers this 
subject to be beyond its terms or 
reference. 
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16. Excifc. 

Control of cnltiv.ntioii, nmuuf.ne- 
turc and sale for export of 
opium arc central subjects. 

24. Dcrclopincnt of mincrol rc- 
fourfc.'i vchich, ore Gorernmenf 
prorertv. 

This power is subject to rules 
made or sanctioned by tbc 
Secretary of State. 


24a. Confrol o/ proihiciion, tupphj 
and disirilution oj any 
crficlcs. 

The extent to which such control 
is directed to be exorcised by 
a local Government is laid down 
by 

(a) a rule made by the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council. 

(b) or under legislation by tbo 
Indian Legislature. 

27. Sforcs and Siationcrii. 

In the case of imported 
stationery the control is sul>- 
ject to such rules as may bo 
proscribed by the Socrctaty of 
State in Council. 

30. Forts. 

Such ports as may bo declared by 
the Governor-General in Council 
to be major ports by a rule 
made by the Governor-General 
in Council or by or under Indi.an 
legislation are not provincial 
but central subjects. 

31. Inland Tl’nffnray.^. 

The Govornor-Goneral in Council 
may declare some to be central 
subjects. 

32. Police, including Faihray Police. 
In the case of the Railway Police 

this control is subject to such 
conditions as regards limits of 
jurisdiction and Railway con- 
tribution to cost of maintenance 
as the Governor-General in 
Council may determine. 

39. Prisons and Prisoners. 

Prisoners detained under the 
Bengal State Prisoners Regu- 
lation 1818, the Ikladras State 
Prisoners Regulation, 1819. the 
Bombay Regulation XXV of 
1S27, are central subjects. 

42. Libraries and Miiseu7ns. 

The Imperial Library, the Indian 
Museum, the Imperial "War 
Museum and the Victoria 
Memorial, Calcutta, are cen- 
tral subjects. 


The present position should bo 
maintained. 


The regulation of development 
should rest with tbo Govern- 
ment— Central and Provincial — 
under whose authority the re- 
sources are dcvcloi)od. 


See item Xo. 19 in the list B above. 


The .Toint Committee sees no neces- 
sity for repilation by n superior 
authority of imports of stationery 
by provincial Governments. 


Sec item Xo. 9 in the list A above. 


See item Xo. 5 (b) in tho list A 
above. 


The present position should ba 
maintained. 


See item Xo. 39 in the list C above. 


The present position should be 
maintained. The question of 
making these institutions Feder.il 
should be considered. 
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49. Borroicing money on iht sole 
credit of the Provinee. 

This power is subject to the pro- 
visions of the local Government 
Borrowing Rules. 


The present position should be 
mniutained. 


N.B . — ^Tho Joint Committee consisted of the following members; — Lord 
Zetland, ]Mr. Sastri, Sir B. N. Slitrn, Mr. Mndaliyar, Sir M. Shafi, 
Sir S. Ahmed, Sardar Ujjal Singh, Mr. Gavin Jones, Dr. Ambedkar, 
Nnwab Sir Ahmad Said Khan, Mr. Joshi, Raja Narendra Nath, Sir A. 
P. Pntro, Sir Chimanlal Sctalvad, Air. Zafrullah Khan. 
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^VPPEXDIX II TO SECOND BEPOPT OF SUB-COMMITTEE No. I. 


CIYIIi LAW A2sD CinAlIXAL LAW A^"D PROCEDUBE. 


Eeport or THE Legal scb-Committee or suB-CoiiHiTXEE No. I. 


The LcR.il sub-Commitloo h.ivo considered tho possibility of giving 
Provinci.il legislatures a plenary power of legislation over tho whole field of 
civil and criminal l.iw and giving tho Central logislaturo power to legislate 
on those matters only which are necessarily tho concern of tho Central 
authority. They find, however, that it would ho difficult, if not impossible, 
to specify or even to indicate in general terms all tho mattore which should 
be reserved for tho Central legislature, and that, therefore, it will ho necessary 
to give tho Central legislature a wide power of legislation. Tho Committee 
think also that it is necessary in tho interest no less of tho Provinces than 
of British India as a whole that the uniformity in civil and criminal law 
which now exists should he niaintnincd. At tho samo time they think that 
the Provincial legislatures should have a wide power of legislation as regards 
civil and criminal law for provincial purposes. Tho suh-Committeo think 
that the objects in view can best he secured by giving tho Control legislature 
a plenary power of legislation on all matters of civil and criminal law and 
giving Provincial legislatures a concurrent power of legislation except as 
regards those matters which are necessarily the concern of tho Central 
authority, e.g., laws relating to international obligations, laws for territories 
not subject to any Provincial logislaturo and laws affecting any power 
expressly reserved to the Central authority by any law for tho time being 
in force. 

To preserve the uniformity which at present exists tho present arrangement 
should be maintained under which certain important Acts cannot be repealed 
or altered without the previous sanction of the Governor-General. Tlie Acts 
arc specified in rules made under section SOa (3) (/i) of the Government of 
India Act but the list requires certain alterations and additions. 

On all other matters so far as tho legislative power of a Provincial legisla- 
ture is concurrent with that of tho Central legislature it should bo cap.'ible of 
being exercised without any previous sanction but it should bo declared to be 
subject to legislation by the Centr.al legislature so that in c.ase of a conflict 
between Central and Provinci.al legislation the former would prevail. The 
sub-Committee think that if this plan were adopted Provincial legislatures 
would have in the field of civil and criminal law a power of legislation which 
would be sufficient for their needs. To give effect to this plan items 16 and 30 
in the Central list, should remain as they are. a complementary entrv should 
be made in the Provincial list and provision should be made somewhere 
in the Act on the lines of section SOa (3) (M. to secure the uniformity desired. 

This uniformity should extend to such matters as those covered bv the 
Acts referred to in the rules made under section 80a (3) (ft). The list of the 
Acts contained in the rules will require further examination and must in anv 
case be brought up to date. 

31st December, 1930. 

N.B.— The sub-Committee consisted of the following members Sir 

Muhammad Shaft Sir Tej B.ahadur Sapru. Sir C. P. Eamaswami Aivar 
Mr. Jayakar. and Air. Jinnah. with the assistance of Sir Edward Ghahiier 
and Sir Maurice Gwyer. 
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and must provide tliat all States wlio agree to participate sliall lie 
properly represented.” 

Sir/to this declaration I adhere, and I think I have the support 
of almost all the States represented here. Since the time "vyhen I 
made the above statement we have spent many hours in^ the 
examination of the practical problems presented by the federal idea. 
The Princes have shown in the most practical manner that they have 
been willing, and indeed anxious, to make sacrifices for the common 
good of India. We have agreed over a wide range of very import- 
ant subjects to derogate our much cherished sovereignty to federal 
institutions in which we of the States will be represented. We have 
throughout, I venture to assert, shown that our first thought has 
been tor a prospei’ous and united India. If from time to time we 
have thought it necessary to interpose a caution or to put forward a 
claim, it has been dxie to the fact that we are the trustees for our 
subjects; for, owing to the circumstances which are in large measure 
beyond our control, we in the Indian States have not enjoyed many 
of those advantages which have brought prosperity to British India, 
We have been in some sort the step-children of the Government of 
India; we have been isolated from the tide of progress; we have 
been barred in back waters away from the main stream of economic 
and political development. We also feel, therefore, that opaipwn 
people a re not a s yet fi tt ed in a ll direction s to hold their own with 
lEj jeopl e of British India; we think thal some "allowance miust he 
madelfm- them, if they are not to start in the friendly competition of 
service to our Motherland under a crippling handicap. We there- 
fore appeal to all concerned that advantage should not be taken of 
the fact that we are comparatively undeveloped and under- 
populated. 

I have heard some anxiety expressed in certain quarters regard- 
ing t he consti tutional posi tion^ of subjects of the Indian States. 
This matter is_p_lainly beyo nd t he jurisdiction of ’tliis”ConiS’ence, 
since it is solely a Hbmestic concern' of each Sovereign State. “But 
the question is so near my own heart, as well as, I know, IVihat of 
my brother Princes, that I take leave to refer to it in the course of 
these remarks. I would point out that the Chamber of Princes has 
already taken it up, and by formal resolution has brought it promi- 
nently to the notice of each constituent member. So far as my own 
State is concerned, the fundamental rights of the subjects have 
already been proclaimed, such, as to mention only a few, habeas 
corpus, religious freedom, liberly of person and security of property, 
and the independence of Judiciary, etc. 

I am sure that my State is no exception among other States who 
have done similar things. I apologise for this digression into 
personal and domestic matters and for having mentioned them here, 
but I believe it will be useful. ’ 

Sir, the question of paramountcy, as we all know, is outside the 
ambit of the_ present discussion. This is not the place nor the 
occasion to discuss in detail the exercise of these powers of para- 
mountcy over the States which at least is our view, in one form or 
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another L^ve been responsible for so large a part of the handicaps- 
under which we are at present labouring. But now that we are 
laying the foundations of an All-India Federation it is of the utmost 
^portance that the question be settled in consultation with the 
Viceroy without any further loss of time and in a manner that will 
give satisfaction to the States. At this stage the point which I 
should lilce to make to-day is this. The attitude which I and my 
brother Princes have adopted towards the question of the Federation 
has not been dictated by any desire for selfish advantage. 

Let us look at the facts of the situation. We of the Indian 
States are already in possession of, nay more, we have never lost 
the enjoyment of that Swaraj, that sovereignty and internal inde- 
pendence for which the sons of British India are at present negotia- 
ting. We have our own private domestic differences with the 
Agents of the Crown in India so far as the manner in which the 
powers of paramountcy are exercised, but in the main, despite 
occasional pinpricks and discomforture, we feel that our position is 
safe ; that we can rely on the good faith of Great Britain, upon the 
contents of our solemn Treaties and upon the proclamations of 
successive Sovereigns which have left us in no doubt that the highest 
authorities of the Empire emphatically endorse our own view that 
these Treaties are inviolate and inviolable, and that the Sovereigns 
of England regard the rights, privileges, and dignities of the’ 
Princes of India as being as worthy of respect as their own. 

Had we been thinking purely and simply of the interests of 
ourselves and of our ruling Houses, nothing would have been easier 
for us than to demand protection guaranteed to us by our Treaties 
and avoid joining hands with British India in the demand which 
has been put forward for self-government. But we did not take- 
this view as loyal sons of India which we, not lilce any one else, 
have every right to call ourselves, and also as ruling Princes bound 
in the closest ties to the Person and Throne of His Majesty, the- 
King-Emperor, we believed it to be the advantage alike of our 
Mother Country and of the Empire that India should through- 
Federation become one great Country. 


From the beginning of this Conference it has been our desire- 
to help and not to hinder the progress of our Motherland, and I feel, 
that in any just consideration of the true interests of the (muntry 
the participation of the Indian States no less than that of Bntisb 
India will be found a requisite and satisfactory constitutional and 
political advance; but I desire to assure you all that it is not in 
Lv case the wish of the States to make any attempt to dominate- 
British India or in any event to be unreasonable in our demands. 

So far as the States are concerned, it is plain that in view of 
the Constitutional position which they enjoy -within the Empire 
their entry into the Federation will necesptate formal negotiation, 
tlieiren^ . 2j;a,egty»s Government; and the 

through the Ticeroy, ^tn 
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the individual States. 
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Sir, hcfore concluding this brief survey of the work of tbe Federal 
Structure sub-Coininittce, it is iny great jdeasure as well as my 
bouuden duty to pay iny tribute to the Lord Chancellor. ^ We owe 
to bis ]>atience, power of persuasion, court'esj* and ability, tbe 
principal measures of- the success which Ibis, tbe Central Committee 
of all, if I may be permitted tbe expression, has been able to 
achieve. 

The Keports of the other sub-Commitlces are also before us. 
Much of the spade work has been done, but as thej* primarilj* 
concern tbe internal affairs of ]lriiish India, I will not attempt to 
survey the field in any detail. In their case, however, I find that 
there also is a great deal of agreement as far as principles are 
involved. There may be some, difference of opinion over questions 
of detail ; but we have not tried to work out details, and even if we 
had attempted we could never have finished our work even in 
six months. Indeed, as I have already pointed out, there are still 
many details to be filled in so far as the Federal Structure itself 
is concerned. There is ample time to work out these details in 
small committees in India or elsewhere. But enough has been done 
to enable us to take decisions on questions of vital importance; 
and that is exactly what, as I understand, we are here for. Let 
us, therefore, if I 'may respectfully suggest it, confine ourselves to 
decisions on questions of principle and thus come to satisfactory 
conclusions as quickly as possible. Anyhow, whatever be the 
result of further negotiations and in whatever manner the details 
may be fixed, of one thing we are certain. We have laid the 
foundations for a self-governing Dominion of India, into the 
constitution of which both British India and the Indian States will 
enter as honourable and co-equal partners; which will provide, in 
the words of a Besolution passed in the Chamber of Princes in 
February of last year “ necessary safeguards and reservations for 
all vital interests in the country,” and which will enable India to 
take her place among the greatest Dominions of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Nothing, I am sure, will shake us 
from this great decision. It is now only left for all of us to see 
that the edifice which we have begun is comjileted in a manner 
worthy of its inception. 

With these few general observations on what we have been doing 
in our Committees and what still remains to be done, I close these 
all too inadequate remarks by making two appeals. 

The first I address to our friends of British India, and I make 
this first appeal with the more confidence in that I personally have 
always held it to be the first duty of an Indian Prince, that he 
should also be an Indian nationalist. In these last stages of our 
important work I Icnow we are all agreed that the time has come 
when Princes and people, leaders of the Indian States and leaders 
of British India, once again stand united in our determination to 
leave nothing undone which will advance the reputation and. 
honour of the country which we love so well. 
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We have set clearly before our eyes the ideals formulated bv 
Lord Sankey when he adjured us to think not of British India, not 
oi the Indian States, but of India. We hold our mother country 
before everything else— before our individual claims, before the 
•claims of our States, before the claims of British India; for in 
literal truth there is no reason why we should not stand united. 

There is nothing in the respective faiths of the Muslims and of 
the Hindus to lead to ill-will between us. Will it therefore be 
too much to expect that whatever communal differences may remain 
will now, in these final stages, be once for all settled? Shall I be 
considered presumptuous if, in the fair name of my Motherland, 

I appeal to my respected brethren to drown all such" differences in 
the deep sea and to emerge out of this Conference all united as one 
homogeneous body, Hindus, Muslims, Depressed Classes, Sikhs and ' 
■other minorities, all happy and- contented, strong and pure, readj' 
to work out the destinies of our India, destinies which we hope 
will soon be placed in our hands? 

Let us all, then, labour courageously and with good heart to 
secure for each interest in India its due consideration and its neces- 
sary safeguards, setting clearly before our eyes the ideal which we 
all cherish of an India in which internal rifts and dissentions shall 
have disappeared. 

My next appeal is addressed to the Government, to the political 
'parties and to the people of Great' Britain. Before I make it, may 
I pay my tribute to the manner in which you, Mr. Prime Minister, 
and your Government, together with the members of the other 
political parties, have received us in our capacity as representatives 
of India. I am sure I am speaking not merely on behalf of myself 
or the Indian Princes, but on behalf of the entire Delegation to the 
Bound Table Conference, when I say that it has been a source of 
great satisfaction and encouragement to all of us throughout the 
proceedings of this Conference to feel that the fundamental desire 
of Great Britain has been to hear India’s claim in a spirit of equity 
and justice. 

Tour own personality, Mr, Prime Minister, has been a perpetual 
inspiration to us, and I should like at the same time to include in 
my grateful thanks our Secretary of State, Mr. Wedgwood Benn, 
who has worked, as we all know, withotit rest for the success of the 


Conference. 

Sir as to the manner in which India’s claim has been put 
forward it is not right for me to speak; but as an Indian I can only 
say that I am proud of tlie service which has been done for my 
Snti-v by hei most honoured sons. The statesmanship, the 
Som the moderation and the foresight which have characterised 
Cie wSk dE eminent patriots on the other side of the Table wo^d 
I venture to think, do honour to the most prominent representatn es 
of any country in the world. 

+1iP manner in which the cause of India has been pleaded 
amply apparent, I itok, from tie oonrageone 



(4) Intervention may be based on "Treaties, Engagements 
and Sanads supplemented by usage or sufference and by the deci- 
sions of the Government of India and the Secretary of State em- 
bodied in political practice.” (Ibid para. 45.) 

(5) Lastly, "Treaties, Eng.igcmcnts and Sanads where they 

exist arc of continuing valid force but 
Changing condition* ncccssarily bccn Supplemented and 

illumined by politic.!! practice to mean changing conditions in a 
moving world.” It follows that the "Political Department must 
continue to be paramount and therefore it must be left free to 
meet unforeseen circumstances as they arise.” (Ibid para. 106.) 

Tlie Report is thus an Imperialist and Militarist manifesta- 
tion. It is a philosophy ardently believed and unflinchingly 
applied. Indian India is to be the lonis classinis of indirect rule 
through the Viceroy in contrast with cflicicnt direct rule of the. 
burc.iucracy in British India. 

And since India is "a geographical unity” the two Indias 
under the rule respectively of black and white arc to form a 
Black and Tan Empire for the glory of Great Britain. The 
Butler Committee is more than satisfied with the administrative 
achievements of the products of British Universities and their 
pupils the Princes' turned out to pattern from Government 
Colleges. This happy family is to continue to exercise con- 
. dominium over the subject people of India. Tlic future is on 
-■ the knees of the gods and can take care of itself; — 

"To that future wc can merely open a vista.. Our terms of 
reference do not invite u? to survey the^distant hills and 
the valleys that le.id to them. But we are^confident that 
the Princes, who in war and peace have already rendered 
such signal service, will play a worthy and illustrious part 
in the development of India and the JEmpirc.” < (Ibid para. 

106 .) r 

The Butler Report tells the Princes in effect that they must 
„ take the rough with the smooth for the 

Paramountcj' « . ^ t* • i t 

alternative to unconditional surrender * to 
Great Britain is annihilation: — 

"Paramountcy must remain paramount; it must fulfil its obli- 
gations defining or adapting itself according to the shifting 
necessities of the time and the progressive development of 
the States. Nor need the States take alarm at this conclu- 
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sion. Through paramountcy and paramountcy alone have 
grown up and flourished those strong benign relations between 
the Crown and the Princes on which at all times the States 
rely. On paramountcy and paramountcy alone can the 
States rely for their presen-auon through the generations 
that are to come. Through paramountcy is pushed aside 
the danger of destruction or annexation.” (P-ira. 57.) 

The Committee’s declaration of faith that "paramountcy 
must remain paramount” for the safety of the British Empire 
in India must be a bitter pill for those Rulers to swallow who 
attempted to pursuade the Committee to define the extent of 
paramountcy having due regard to treaties and engagements. 
It amounts in fact to a refusal to depart from the practice of the 
Political Department which has hitherto claimed unlimited powers 
in relation to States. Lee Warner wrote: "Tlicrc is a Paramount 
Power in the British Crown but perhaps its extent is wisely 
left undefined.” 

The novel theory of the origin of British Paramountcy is 
Novel tJieor>‘ of it* orisin thus asscrtcd bj' thc Butlcf Committcc: — 

“It is not in accordance with historical fact that when thc 
Indian States came into contact with thc Brttisii Power 
they w'crc independent, each possessed of full sovereignty 
and of a status which a modern international lawyer would 
hold to be governed by thc rules of international law. In 
fact, none of thc States ever held international status. 
Nearly all of them w'crc subordinate or tributary to the 
Moghul Empire, the Mahratta Supremacy or thc Sikh King- 
dom,’^ and dependent on them. Some were rescued others 
were created, by the British." (Para. 39.) 

Thus paramountcy proceeds from thc original dependent 

, position of thc States themselves, and is 

Orisind dependence 

gagements which arc not contracts or agreements of an inter- 
national character. The question therefore arises — arc Rulers 
of Indian States including the great Mahratta Princes whose an- 
cestors dismembered thc Mughul Empire and finally conquered 
it and others who were not under thc Mughul domination, feuda- 
tories of the British Crown? 

In political parlance thc Rulers of Indian States arc now often 
referred to as Feudatories and thc c.xprcssion is to be found in 
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oflScial documents but there is no historical basis for any such 
claim. Before the Mutiny, the East India Company made no 
attempt to treat tlic Rulers of Indian States as standing in a 
feudal relation to the King of England. 

Such a conception as applying to the States as a whole appears 
for the first time during the Viceroyalty of Lord Canning. In 
1S62, Lord Canning declared that “the Crown of England stood 
forward the unquestioned ruler and paramount power in all India, 
and was for the first time brought face to face with its feuda- 
tories.” 

The theory of paramountcy was further elaborated in the 
time of Lord Mayo. It constituted a striking departure from the 
relations tliat existed betv'cen the British Government and the 
States up to that time. Both the Marquis of Hastings and the 
Marquis of Dalhousie had expressly repudiated any claim of 
paramountcy as is proved by Lord Hastings’ letter in 1822 to the 
Resident, Mr. C. T. Metcalf, at Hyderabad, and by the letter to 
Lord Dalhousie in reply to General Fraser, then Resident at 
Hyderabad. These letters are dealt with later on. 

Before the Mutiny the Government of India claimed no 
general paramountcy over Indian States investing it v/ith the 
right to order the rulers to conform to its wishes or to intervene 
in any matters outside the express provision of their treaties. If 
an overzealous subordinate put forward such a policy the Gov- 
ernment of India brushed it aside on the ground that it had not 
the legal or constitutional authority to justify such a course. 

Thus although politically and in a military sense paramount 
in India the East India Company never claimed to be the para- 
mount power with a right to intervene in the internal a£Fairs of 
the States. If in 1857 the Government of India did not possess 
such rights, on what basis and through what processes has the 
British Government in India become vested with the^wide powers 
claimed for the Crown in the Butler Report ? 

After the Mutiny Lord Canning stated that the assurance 

A novel cliim States against annexation did not 

"diminish our right to visit a State with 
the highest penalities in the event of disloyalty or flagrant breach 
of engagements.” It is sufficient to note that such a claim was 
never put forward by the East India Company and no Indian 
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Ruler has by agreement or otherwise ever accepted it. 

Lord Canning declared in 1860 that ''the territories under 
the sovereignty of the Crown became at once an important and 
as integral a part of India as territories under its direct domina- 
tion. Together they form one direct care, and a political system 
which the Mughuls had not contemplated and the Mahrattas never 
contemplated is now an established fact of history.” 

Lord Mayo was equally emphatic. In his speech to the 
Rulers of Rajputana he said: — 

"If we respect your rights and privileges, you should also 
respect the rights and regard the privileges of those who 
arc placed beneath your care. If we support you in your 
power, we expect in return good government. We demand 
that everywhere throughout the length and breadth of 
Rajputana, justice and order shall prevail; that every man's 
property shall be secure; that the traveller shall come and 
go in safety; that the cultivator shall enjoy the fruits of 
his labour; and the trader the produce of his conunerce; 
that you shall make roads and undertake the construction 
of those works of irrigation which will improve the con- 
dition of the people and swell the revenue of your States; 
chat you shall encourage education and provide for the 
relief of the sick.” 

This was indeed a claim that the internal administration of 
the States should be conducted under the supervision of the 
Government of India because it was the paramount power! 

Tupper, a British political officer who, like Malcolm before 
’ him and Aitchison after him, was res- 

E em»ots of Feud^ jsm ponsible for evolving a "system” in the 

Department of the Government of India dealing with the States, 
saw all the important elements of feudalism in the relationship 
between the Crown and the States! He writes in his book "Our 
Indian Protectorate.” 

“If the fiefs were isolated so arc the Native States. If the 
holders of the fiefs enjoyed immunity from the laws of any 
external power so in general do the Chiefs exercising various 
degrees of internal sovereignty. Even in the methods by 
which the system of protectorate was gradually formed we 
see a likeness to the process of feudalisation.” 

Tupper was the author of "Political Practice” a book of 
confidential instructions to Political officers. The Morman theory 
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of feudalism whereby the King claimed aid, wardship and other 
rights over his Barons was thus grafted into the Indian political 
system by those who had the control of the Government policy 
in relation to the States. 

In pursuance of this so-called feudal theory the Government 
of India, after the Mutiny, claimed to control minority adminis- 
tration although before the Mutiny it had proclaimed in impor- 
tant cases that it possessed no such right. 

It insisted in certain cases on uazrana being paid on adoption, 
it laid down that sanction was necessary before succession and 
that Rulers were to be invested with powers by Government. 
In the case of the Nawab of Tonk who was deposed for alleged 
complicity in murder the Government of Lord Lawrence mulcted 
the State of a slice of its territory. Apart from the rights and 
wrongs of the question of deposition, the confiscation of a portion 
of the State is difficult to understand except on the Norman 
theory of Feudalism that for tlie crime of a fief holder his 
fief may become escheat! 


The grant of orders of chivalry was another expression of 
the feud.ll idea. In a letter to Disraeli 
Orders of chivalir Lytton wrotc in April 1877: — 

"Nothing has struck me more in my intercourse thus far 
with Indian Rajas and Maharajas than the importance they 
attach to their family pedigrees and ancestral records. Here 
is a great feudal aristocracy which we cannot get rid of, 
which we are avowedly anxious to conciliate and command 
but which we have as yet done next to nothing to rally 
roimd the British Crown as its feudal head. Every Raja 
I have yet conversed with has been curiously and amusingly 


anxious to convince me of the antiquity of his family and 
the extent to which its importance has been recognised by 
the Suzerain Power at various times. Many of them have 
presented me with printed and illustrated genealogies and 
family records, lovingly edited by themselves and published 
at their own expense. Several of these genealogies are com- 
posed and printed in English. But what is worthy of notice 
is that in all of them I find evidence that small favours and 


marks of honours bestowed from time to time by the British 
Government on the head of the family such as an additional 
gun to his salute, the right to a return visit from the Viceroy, 
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The anxiety of the Indian Government to found a personal 
relationship between the King and the 
Personal relations with the Rulers of States Icd to the view that by 

the abolition of the Company new rights 
were created in the Crown and later that the authority legal and 
constitutional supposed to have been vested on the phantom 
Moghul Emperor was transferred to the British Crown. Thus 
Queen Victoria was to be regarded as the heir of Moghul pre- 
tensions. 

But the facts were otherw'lsc. It could not be argued that 
the assumption of the administration of India by the Crown 
invested the Government of India with suzerainty over the States. 
Since only the rights possessed by the Company were transferred 
to the Crown no additional rights could accrue to the Crown by 
such transfer. The Act of 18 J 8 provided that all treaties made 
by the Company shall be binding on Her Majesty.” The pro- 
clamation of the Queen made it still clearer: — 

"\Vc hereby .innounce to the native Princes of India that all 
treaties or engagements made with them by or under the 
authority of the Hon’ble the East India Company arc by 
us accepted and will be scrupulously maintained and we 
look for the like observance on their part.” 

Indeed this is admitted in the Butler Report "The Act of 
1858 which put an end to the adminis- 

No new powers . <■ i ^ t. f 

tration of the Company did not give 
the Crown any new powers which it had not previ- 
ously possessed. It merely changed the machinery through which 
the Crown exercised its powers.” (Para. ). 

The transfer of control being merely a resumption by the 
Crown of the powers of a corporation created by itself could not 
vest in the Crown greater authority over third parties than that 
corporation possessed and in any case such a transfer could not 
impose fresh obligations on those who were not parties to the 
relation between the Crown and that corporation. 

On the death of the last Moghul Emperor, Disraeli in 1876 
revived the idea that the Queen should assume the title of Empress 
of India. This idea had previously been mooted by the Prince 
Consort for his' wife and Sovereign in 1858. In the spring of 
1876 the Royal Titles. Bill was introduced in the House of 
Commons. The new title was explained by Lord Hartington in 
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nised by the British Government which however de- 
manded the expulsion of the rebel brother. The Jubraj refused 
to comply with the order. The British Government tliereupon 
invaded Manipur, deposed the Jubraj and after a trial sentenced 
liim to be hanged. A proclamation of the Government of India 
enjoined the State subjects to take warning. A recent writer has 
summed up the situation which arose as follows; — 

"The question whether in an act of resistance by a ruler, the 
subjects of the State should loyally obey a Maharaja cannot 
be answered completely by a proclamation from the Govern- 
ment of India. Subjects of a State like that of the Nizam 
owe their immediate duty and allegiance to their sovereign. 
The claim put forward that the Imperial authorities can 
dissolve this allegiance by proclamation is tenable rather on 
the basis of superior strength or political expediency than of 
law or of treaty obligations. The idea that new obligations 
can be created or established rights taken away in the case 
of States in alliance by the Government of India, issuing 
either a circular letter or a proclamation is not sound. But 
such action, though it could establish no legal claim, is a 
clear enough indication of the tendency towards Imperial 
authority. The Goveriunent of India has exerted itself 
to push forward new claims and to extend old ones. For 
this purpose, constitutional, legal and feudal theories have 
been brought into use. Each in its turn has served to deprive 
the rulers of some part of their authority, or to give to the 
Central Government some new basis for intervention.” 

As regards the Hyderabad case, apart from the rights and 
wrongs of the Berar question, it is interesting briefly to examine 
the relationship of the British Government with the Nizam. 

According to the author of the Siyar-ul-Mutakharin, Chin- 
Kilich Khan, a Turani nobleman and Viceroy of the Deccan, in- 
vited Nadir Shah to invade India. He proclaimed himself inde- 
pendent ruler of the Deccan soon after the departure of Nadir 
Shah from Delhi. At this period the English were traders on the 
coast of India (1739). "At what precise time,” says Mr. Field, 
a Judge of the Calcutta High Court, "the Company exchanged 
the character of subjects for that of Sovereign and obtained for 
the Crown the right of sovereignty, is by no means clear. There 
can be no doubt that, at the beginning of 1806, the Sovereignty 
of the Bengal Presidency had been acquired and the British power 
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had become paramount in India.” (Field’s Regulations of Ben- 
gal Code, Introduction, p. 17). Mr. Field can hardly be accurate 
in his date since the military power of the Mahrattas was un- 
broken and the Punjab was independent under the Sikhs in 
1806. Assuming the date to be correct the political relations of 
the East India Company with the Nizam and ^e Mahratta Princes 
were based on treaty contracts of an international character. Since 
the Company thereafter came to be recognised as an indepen- 
dent power by Indian Rulers who were themselves independent 
Sovereigns in their own territories. 

The first Governor-General who desired to establish the 
_ „ . . "Pax Britannica” in India was perhaps 

Pax Bntannica xxrr n t -r « t ^ ^ ^ 

Wellesley. In a speech to the Euro- 
pean inhabitants of Calcutta on the eve of his departure he said: — 
"My public duty is discharged to the satisfaction of my consci- 
ence by the prosperous establishment of a system of policy 
which promises to improve the general condition of the 
people of India and unite the principal Native States in the 
bond of peace under the British power." 

It was however reserved for the Marquis of Hastings to 
achieve the goal by his treaties with a large number of States. 
The States, including those of Rajputana, agreed to give up for 
the price of protection the right to make peace or to declare war. 
The term "subordinate co-operation” which occurs for the first 
time in these treaties made by Hastings was later interpreted by 
the Political Department to justify intervention in the interna! 
affairs of the States. 

Mr. Henry St. George Tucker who was a Director of the 
East India Company, writes: — 

"The Marquis of Hastings took charge of the Government in 
1813 and manifested at a very early period that his views 
of our foreign policy differed widely from those of his 
immediate predecessors.” 

He continues: — 

"He (Hastings) was ardently impressed with the opinion that 
the absolute supremacy of the British power throughout 
India must be maintained, and that the Native States must 
be united in one great federative league, under a supreme 
head, which should control and protect them." 

"This broad scheme of policy, which has found some strenuous 
advocates, is very much in unison with that which was for 
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some time successfully pursued by the late ruler of France 

(Napoleon) It was perfectly, simple m its own nature 

and reducible to one proposition — the establishment of the 
well meant despotism of a powerful state over all its weal«r 
neighbours.” (Memorials of Indian Government edited by 

Kaye pp. 233-34). , o- /-l, 1 ^ 

Yet in reply to the Resident, Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) 

Metcalfe, who had suggested intervention 
imerrention in Hydera- Hyderabad in tlic interests of good 

government, Hastings wrotet — 

"Your letters of August 31, and September 3 and 5 have been 
laid before the Governor-Gener.al in Council, and I am 


directed to communicate the observations which occurred 
on their perusal. 

"(2) In the second paragraph of your first letter you say, that 
'you suppose our interference in the Nizam’s affairs to be 
not merely right, but also a duty, arising out of our supre- 
macy in India which imposes on us the obligation of main- 
taining the tranquillity of ail countries connected with us, 
and consequently of protecting the people from oppres- 
sions, as no less necessarj' than the guaranteeing of their 
rulers against revolution.’ The assumption of our posses- 
sing a universal supremacy in India, involving such rights 
as you have described, is a mistake. Over States, which 
have, by particular engagements, rendered themselves pro- 
fessedly feudatoiy, the British Government does no doubt 
exercise supremacy; but it never has been claimed, and 
certainly never has been acknowledged in the case of Native 
powers standing within the denomination of allies. Al- 
though a viruial supremacy may undoubtedly be said to 
exist in the Brirish Government, from the inability of 
other states to contend with its strength, the making of 
such a superiority a principle singly sufficient for any 
exertion of our will, would be to misapply, and to pervert 
it to tjTannic purposes.” 


"(3) In your third paragraph you observe, 'the only refuge of 

No authorisation ? people intolerably vexed, is in emigration or 

msurrection; and as we secure the Nizam’s 
^vernment against rebellion, it seems to be incum- 
bent on TO to save his subjects from grievous oppres- 
sions. 'ne argument of supremacy having been set 
aside, nothing but the tenure of some special en- 
gagement could render us liable to the call, or allot 
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cncc, and (if need be) compelling by its strength, the 
continuance, of general peace. It entitles it to interfere 
in the administration of Native Princes if their administra- 
tion tends unquestionably to the injurj’ of the subjects or of 
the allies of the British Government. 

"But I recognize no mission confided to the British Government 
which imposes on it the obligation, or can confer upon it 
the right of deciding authoritatively on the existence of 
native independent sovereignties and of arbitrarily setting 
them aside, whenever their administration may not, accord 
with its own views, and although their acts in no way 
affect the interests or security of itself or its allies. 

"Still less can I recognise any such property in the acknowledged 
supremacy of the British Government in India, as can 
justify its rulers in disregarding the positive obligations of 
international contracts, in order to obtrude on native princes 
and their people a system of subversive interference which 
is unwelcome alike to people and prince. 

"In the case of the Nizam, the Btitish Government is bound by 
the solemn obligations of a treaty to abstain from all inter- 
ference in His Highness’s internal affairs. The sovereign 
has been and still is strongly and consistently averse to any 
of the slightest evasion on our part of these obligations. His 
people have shown no desire for our good offices, nor have 
ever furnished us with the slightest pretext for interposi- 
tion. And, whatever may be the tenor of His Highness’s 
administration, it cannot be said as yet to have materially 
affected the security of any portion of British territory, or 
to have damaged the interest of British subjects .... 

. "I refuse to entertain them because we acknowledge the Nizam 
as an independent Prince. We have bound ourselves by 
treaty to shield him from every enemy, and we have 
guaranteed to him the exercise over his own subjects of his 
sole and absolute authority. The British Government 
therefore cannot honestly entertain, and has never enter- 
tained, any intention of open aggression on the independ- 
ence of this prince. It nourishes no secret and insidious 
design of standing aloof while his sovereignty is fast crumb- 
ling under the weight of his own incapacity and folly. 
The Resident at His Highness’s Coiurt continues, and wUl 
continue, to perservere in the endeavours he has 
made in past times to support His Highness’s power 
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and to promote the good of his people. He will be ins- 
tructed to give, on every fit occasion the services of the 
contingent troops, or, if need be, those of the subsidiary 
force also, for the maintenance of the sovereign’s just 
authority. In so doing, he will exercise the power with 
which he is vested, of judging in each case of the fitness of 
the purpose for wdiich the troops are required, and of de- 
manding subsequently the adoption of such measures as are 
the proper consequence of his interposition. 

*'He will warn him on every fitting occasion of the evils which 
his administration may involve: He will point out the 
remedy for the abuses he may have denounced, and he will 
tender freely to His Highness all the aid which the Govern- 
ment of India can supply, whether by his counsel or by 
force of arms, for meeting the opposition which may be 
roused to the application of the remedies he may have sug- 
gested. 

"But so long as the alleged evils of His Highness’s Government 
arc confined within its own limits, and affect only his own 
subjects, the Government of India must observe religiously 
the obligations of its own good faith. It has no just right 
to enter upon a system of direct interference in the internal 
affairs of His Highness’s kingdom, which is explicitly for- 
bidden by the postitive stipulations of treaty, which would be 
utterly repugnant to the wishes of the sovereign, our ally, 
and is unsought by the people over whom he rules. 

“If, indeed, the effect of His Highness’s misgovernment should 
be felt beyond his own bounds, if the safety of our territory 
'should be placed in doubt, or the interests of our subjects 
in jeopardy, I shall be prompt to demand and to enforce 
reparation for the aggrieved, as well as the infliction of 

signal punishment on the aggressors ” 

It is unnecessary to quote here from State documents to 
prove that before the Mutiny the great Mahratta Houses of 
Scindhia, Holkar and Baroda were recognised as independent So- 
vereigns in alliance with the East India Company. 

The Butler Report says; — 

"It is not in accordance with historical fact to say that the 
term ‘subordinate co-operation used in many of the treaties 
is concerned solely with military matters. The term has 
been used consistently for more than a century in regard 
to political relations.’ (Para. 42 .) 
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Subordinate co-operation is a phrase which is met with for 
the first time in official documents in the 

Subordinate Co-operation ^ ir • r tt • -r 

time of the Marquis of Hastings. In 
the treaty concluded by that Governor-General with the Maha- 
rana of Udaipur it is laid down: — 

"The Maharana of Udaipur will always act in subordinate co- 
operation with the British Government and acknowledge 
its supremacy, and will not have any connection with other 
Chiefs or States." 


The same phraseology is repeated in most of the treaties made 
by Lord Hastings. Persistent attempts have been made to inter- 
pret the phrase “subordinate co-operation” to mean the subordi- 
nation of Indian States to the policy of the British Government 
in India. The Government of India has in many cases depended 
upon this clause to force upon the States policies which the latter 
have regarded as encroachments upon their rights. 


It will be found that the clause in the treaties laying down 
, subordinate co-operation, if taken in con- 

nterpretation junction with Other articles of the 

treaty and of the political facts existing at the time, will not 
bear the interpretation put upon it by the Butler Report. 

I. — ^First, it can be seen from the text of the treaties, that 
ilie clause dealt exclusively with the conditions of external rela- 
tions or military co-operation. The purpose was to see that the 
ruler taken in alliance did not disturb the general peace. The 
Udaipur Treaty, for example, mentions in the same article that 
the Maharana will not have any connection with other chiefs and 
States. 


II. — Secondly, these treaties lay down emphatically that the 
Billers will remain absolute in their own territory and that their 
internal sovereignty will not be encroached upon. 

Thus the Jaipur treaty, which is one of subordinate co- 
operation, has the following clause: 


"Tlic Maharajah and his heirs and successors shall remain absolute 

. rulers of their territory and their dependents 

Ar*o.iilf * 

according to long established usage; and the 

British Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction shall not in any manner be intro- 
duces! into that principality." 
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in. — ^Similar clauses c-xist in most other States allied b 7 
treaties of subordinate co-operation. 

Lord Hastings expressed himself unequivocally as to vrhat he 

the treaty guarantees. In the letter to 
C. T. Metcalfe already quoted, the Governor-General negatived 
all suggestions that a right of interposition exists in the case of 
states "standing within the denomination of allies.” “Our 
treaties characterising the Nizam as an independent sovereign 
authorise no such latitude.” 

This being Lord Hastings’ view with regard to States whose 
rulers are declared to be absolute, it cannot be contended that any 
degree of subordination, except in military matters was intended 
by the phrase in question. It could not be that Lord Hastings 
declared a ruler to be absolute and subordinate at the same time, 
especially when we know that he had laid down as a principle of 
his policy that where a ruler was declared independent the British 
Government has no right to intervene. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe when he became acting Governor- 
General wrote in his paper on the afFaits 

Japur attain f r ’ • 

of Jaipur m 1835: — 

“The true basis of non-interference is a respect for the rights 
of others — ^for the rights of all, people as well as Princes. 
The treaties by which we are connected with Native States 
are with rare exceptions founded on their Independence in 
internal afiairs. In several instances the States are, with 
respect to external relations, dependent and imder 
our protection but still independent in internal affairs. It 
is customary with the advocates of interference to twist 
our obligation of protection against enemies into a right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of protected States, a right 
however, which our treaties generally do not give us, other- 
wise than as the supporters of the legitimate sovereign 
against usurpation or dethronement, in the event of his 
not having merited the (hsaffection of his subjects.” 

Though meant orignally to limit the external relations and 
military activity of the States, the 
Phrase expanded phtase was expanded and constructively 

interpreted to mean almost the complete subordination of 
the States to the opinions and views expressed by the Resi- 
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dency.- Tlae transformation of the Residents from the represen- 
tatives of an allied Government to the controllers of Indian 
States and the diminution of the authority of the Ruler are the 
results of a wide and comprehensive interpretation of this term. 

Originally tlie Agents and E-csidents were appointed to con- 
trol the external relations of the States and to guard the Com- 
pany’s interests. The earlier agreements contained arrange- 
ments for mutual appointment of agents. Later, by the policy 
of "subordinate co-operation” the Company gained an advant- 
age, in that it secured the right to station its agent in the Indian 
States, without a corresponding privilege being extended to the 
States. 

■ The duties of the Agent, however, were then precise and 
meant only the transaction of the external affairs of the States. 
His duty was to watch that the State concerned had no external 
relations except with the Company. The treaties bargaiiied for 
this and nothing more. 

At a later stage the presence of the Political Agent enabled 
, , , the Government to charge him with 

Power of Political Agents ji.. i t. i i • i. 

additional duties thus enlarging his 
powers and correspondingly curtailing the Ruler’s rights. 
For this there was no authority except the Interpreta- 
tion that the Government gave to the term "subordinate co- 
operation.” 

A right thus assumed could be enlarged in various 
ways and v/as enlarged to the detriment of the Ruler’s 
powers. With the entire authority of the Indian Gov- 
ernment and its military resources behind them, the Political 
Officers were no longer intermediaries between two parties in 
alliance. They became the dictators in the States. As one 
writer has put it, "The whisper of the Residency became the 
thunder of the State.” 

The presence of the Political Officers in the States has led to 
yet another vital change in the status of Indian Rulers. During 
the minority of a R.uler administration automatically passes into 
the hands of the Resident (or other political officer appointed for 
the purpose), irrespective of the circumstances in which the Bri- 
tish originally found a footing in the State. 
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The Government of India assumes responsibility and as a 
matter of course immediate authority is conferred by it upon its 
local representative. He becomes either the sole administrator 
or the President of the Council of Administration, or other ar- 
rangements are made for the State to be run under his "supervi- 
sion and guidance.” 

He thus unites in himself two capacities. He is the repre- 
sentative of the British Government as also the trustee acting on 
behalf of the Ruler, a combination in which, unfortunately for 
the State, the interests of the senior and dominant partner often 
carry greater weight than those of the junior. 

With the help of the misinterpretation of the phrase — "sub- 
ordinate co-operation” — the Political Agent has become the 
respository of almost unique powers. He is a judicial ojOScer en- 
trusted with the enforcement of law against Europeans in all 
States and against British Indians in some. He is the sole channel 
of communication with the Government of India, whose deputy 
he is in all matters. 

He is also the representative of the King-Emperor and thus 
enjoys extra-territoriality, freedom from customs, special per- 
sonal honour, etc. He also represents the Government of India 
in an executive capacity. The combination of such diverse 
authority makes the Residents of Indian States specially prone to 
interpret the obligations of "subordinate co-operation” of States 
as meaning compliance without question with the will of the 
British Government. 

Nowhere is this more manifest than in questions relating 

to the armed forces in the States. 

Ar^ed forces of the st«« Company had made 

alliances with the States in order to vanquish its own ene- 
mies with the help of such States as were on their part at war 
with one another. After the Mutiny the armed forces of the 
States were gradually reduced by political pressure although the 
treaties warranted no such interference. In a confidential des- 
patch to the Home Government Lord Napier of Magdala, the 

Commander-in-Chief wrote inter alia-. 

"Our whole experience in India should warn us that we cannot 
always depend upon tranquillity; that disturbances arise 
when they are least expected; and, when they commence 
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at one point, unless immediately checked, they ate sure to 
be followed by others”. 

"Tlicrc are considerable forces under Native Chiefs, who may 
be individually friendly, but whose troops can never be 
relied on not to join against us”. 

"Our military force at Gwalior is much inferior in strength to 
that which Scindia could bring against it, and nothing but 
the possession of the fort could justify our position at 
Morar, even with the garrison origln.ally appointed for it”. 

"We arc .aware that the Deccan, Central India and the Border 
States of Rajputana, such as Kerowlec and Kotah, could 
furnish larger bodies of men than those which gave such 
ample occupation to General Stewart’s and afterwards Sir 
Hugh Rose’s and Sir John Mitchell’s forces." 

"We know that Holkar has a foundry and makes good guns for 
his own amusement. Wc do not know how many may 
be made in other places, but we may be certain that guns will 
not be wanting whenever there are people to use them”. 

The above extract is from a pamphlet printed and publish- 
ed in Calcutta in 1S72. About this time the Spectator com- 
mented: — 

"If wc could persuade the Native Princes to disarm on condition 
of a guarantee of quiet possession from any exterior force, 
we should be relieved from one of the causes of danger 
which make our Military expenditure so heavy. These 
Princes amuse themselves by keeping on foot and equip- 
ping with arms of the newest pattern armies of very consi- 
derable size for no apparent purpose whatever. These forces 
arc ten times what they need for internal police of their 
territories and there is no external enemy that could touch 
them. The real object of these armies is that their masters, 
if bad times came for the English, might rule the situation, 
and ask their own terms. Wc arc at present on excellent 
terms with these princes, but we are obliged to watch their 
armies and keep armies of our own to hold them in check. 
TTie consfequence is that the vast majority of the natives 
in India bear the burden of taxes which they hate, and 
which grind them terribly, in order that the princes of a 
small minority may enhance their dignity by keeping up 
armies to frighten us with". 

The Russian Scare led to offers by the States to help in the 
defence of India and enabled Lord Lansdowne to organise the sys- 
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tem of Imperial Service Troops inaugurated by his predecessor. 
Later the Commander-in-Chief became a frequent visitor in 
the States and there was no need thereafter to write minutes upon 
the danger from troops maintained by the Indian Princes. 
Since the "War the Imperial Service Troops have been replaced 
by what are known as “Class A” and “Class B” troops which in 
some cases cost the States twice as much as their ordinary forces. 

British control has grown pari pasm with the organization 
of the State forces and the Rulers cannot even make altera- 
tions in the distribution of units or even change the name of a 
unit without inviting interference from the Government! 
Some of the States have thus to pay twice over for the common 
defence of India while in reply to their requests for facilities 
for the proper training of their own officers they have so far 
only got promises which remain to be fulfilled. Restrictions 
on armaments which have no necessary reference to treaty 
stipulations meanwhile continue. The armed forces of 
the states are powerless to obey or protect their own Rulers 
whenever the British Government desires to take action against 
them although the troops are useful for such Imperial purposes 
for which the British Government propose to use them. With 
the disappearance of the military power of the Rulers 
they have gradually suffered humiliation in their ancient “dig- 
nity and honour.” 

Although Lord Curzon said “the Princes are no longer detach- 


, ed appendages of Empire, but its participa- 

Dignity and Honour ^ a ^ rrft -t 

tofs and instruments. They have 
ceased to be architectural adornments of the Imperial 
edifice, and are among the pillars that sustain the main 
roof” significant changes have been introduced in the 
phraseology of official documents by the Government of 
India. The Imperial Gazetteer of 1866 if compared 
with the Imperial Gazetteer of 1908 will furnish illustrations on 


this point. Such terras as “dynasty” "alliance” “Indian Power” 
“sovereignty” “throne” “reign” etc., are deleted and they are 
replaced by new sentences containing words innocuous in a political 
sense. The Rulers are not to be treated as Royal Personages and 


they are no longer to expect treatment as Independent sovereigns 
because they have transferred some of their sovereign rights and 
independence to another Sovereign Power for the benefit of the 
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country as a whole. 

Lord Curzon’s first speech on the States was delivered in 
Lord Curzon’s views Gwalior in November 1899. He said; — 

“The Native Chief has become, by our policy, an integral factor 
in the imperial organisation of India. He is concerned not 
less than the Viceroy or the Lieutenant-Governor in the 
administration of the coimtry. I claim him as my collea- 
gue and partner.” 

The terms of partnership were, however, to be those which 
His Excellency considered best for the safety of the British 
Empire in India. Lord Curzon’s regime witnessed the climax of 
the policy of considering the Indian Rulers as administrative 
agents of the Government of India whose rights, powers and 
dignity were derived from the Crown. At the various installa- 
tion speeches Lord Curzon asserted the unlimited rights of the 
Paramount Power. 

At the installation at Bahawalpur he said: “The sovereignty 
of the Crown is everywhere unchallenged. It has itself laid 
down the limitations of its own prerogative.” 

At the Alwar installation Lord Curzon declared that the 
Government must satisfy itself “that the young Chief has receiv- 
ed the education and training that will qualify him to rule over 
men” before entrusting him with the task of administration. 
Lord Curzon also issued a circular to the effect that before an 
Indian Ruler left India he should obtain the permission of the 
Viceroy! 

The growth of the national movement in British India 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon alarmed the British 
Government. A new policy of co-operation with the States was 
therefore inaugurated by his successor Lord Minto who could 
claim a special interest in the welfare of Indian Rulers owing to 
the previous connection of his family with many of the States. 

The change of policy was announced at Udaipur. It was a 
total departure from the hectoring and unfriendly patronage of 
Lord Curzon. Lord Minto said; — 

"I have made it a rule to avoid the issue of general instructions 
as far as possible and have endeavoured to deal with ques- 
tions as they arose with reference to existing treaties, the 
merits of each case, local conditions, antecedent circum- 
stances and the particular stage of development, feudal and 
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constitutional of individual principalities.” 

Lord Minto translated this changed attitude of Government 

Ck».b., Of Pd.» i»to action by re-Btablithing the State 

or Benares. Lord Mmto saw in the 
Princes a bulwark against subversive movements in British 
India and he began to take counsel with the Princes in the 
movement in British India has however had its repercussions in 
the States. 

The Montford Report led the Government to abandon the 
policy of isolating the States and to invite their co-operation 
through a Chamber of Princes to solve problems of common . 
interest. Apart from matters in which they have surrendered 
their freedom of action such as the right to make war and peace 
there is no justification, legal or constitutional, for treating 
Indian States as subordinate entities. 

The problem of the relationship of political communities 
small or large can only be solved by justice and co-operation 
among equals. The States are under present circumstances un- 
able to develop their own political and economic life. Their 
rights, such as they are, have to give way before questions affect- 
ing the good of India as a whole which is another way of saying 
for the permanence of British rule in India. 

The position of minor States and those that have no treaties 
to show is an unenviable one while 
Minor St»tc5 position of those among them 

who through gradual political pressure are now reduced to 
the status of mediatised States or mere Feudatories of the larger 
States is indeed much worse. As regards the Treaty States who 
were once independent their Rulers must pause and consider 
whether they should accept the position of Feudatories of the 
British Crown which the Butler Report in effect assigns to 
them. 

The gift of protection which the British Government offers 
'is not unconditional. Protection against 
Alien Protection external and internal enemies, for a 

Ruler who has not misgoverned, is definitely promised. But 
there may be no protection against a popular demand for a 

The rights and grievances of subjects of the States the Com- 
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Popular Demand 


Two Indias 


mittee preferred to treat as terra ht- 
cognita, yet a pious hope was expressed 
by the Committee that the Princes may postpone the evil 

day when they will be called upon to accede to popular de- 
mands by following the advice of their .guide, philosopher and 
friend j the Viceroy! 

“No such case has yet arisen, or is likely to arise if the Princes’ 
rule is just and efficient, and in particular if the advice 
given by His Excellency Lord Irwin to the Princes, and 
accepted in principle by their Chamber, is adopted in 
regard to a fixed privy purse, security of tenure in the 
{iublic services and an independent judiciary.” (Report 

para. 50). 

• Lord Irwin would no doubt claim that his Government is 
"just and efficient”. How then does he explain the demand for 
immediate self-government on Colonial lines and how does he 
hope to stem its rising tide in British India? 

The attempt to divide India into two Indias in one of 

which prevails the system of Govern- 
ment according to law and in the other 
a system of government according to the will of the 

ruler may for a time succeed, but no power can divide one nation 
'into “two nations”. When responsible self-government is attain- 
ed in British India it follows that it cannot be delayed in “Indian 
India.” 

The Rulers of the Indian States must face facts. If they 
rely on the gift of protection from an alien government for the 
continuance of their rule it may prove to be a Greek gift. At 
the time when they most need such protection the Protecting 
Power itself will have already surrendered to popular demand — a 
fact which is bound to affect India as a whole. 

Mutual suspicion and a lack of unity among the Rulers and 
an invidious distinction between Ruling . Princes and Ruling 
Chiefs have made concerted action difficult. The States as a 
whole have not been able to take up a bold attitude vis-a-vis the 
British Government. 

It is for the Rulers of the Indian States, to consider whether 

Point, to consider Solution lics in seeking to derive power 

from an alien government v/hich has 
already reduced them to R.ois Faineants, or from the consent of 
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their own people. Uromweil wrote on the Statute Books of the 
English Parliament "All just powers under God are derived from 
the consent of the people.” 

The Butler Report says: — 

"The inarching life of Moghul and Mahratta times has pelded 
to the sustained quiet of British rule but the old spirit, 
survives in many a story and many a hope”. (Para. 12.) 

If the old spirit does survive the Indian Rulers cannot accept 
the position declared by the Butler Committee of perpetual de- 
pendence on the British Crown, and their “hopes” whatever they . 
may be, must remain a will-o’-the-wisp. 

If, however, justice in India means the same thing as in Eng- 
land and the self-governing Colonies, then Froude’s view that 
"free nations cannot govern subject provinces” ihust ultimately 
prevail and British domination in India must in course of time 
cease. 

The choice of the Rulers lies between dependence on an alien 
power to maintain their privileged position and complete autono- 
my, on an equal basis for themselves and their people as part of 
India free from alien domination. 
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